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6 DARBY AMD SUSAN. 

to raider others as careless of time and its labors and its plea- 
sures, and as careful for eternity, as he was himself. In a word, 
he was a preacher — a zealous, enthusiastic, untiring, consistent 
preacher. 

The morning after his arrival, Jem, the town-crier, sallied 
forth with a manuscript in one hand, and his well known bell 
in the other; Jem was ccmsidered, and he considered himself, a 
scholar. Yet he conned his task for the space of several minutes, 
puzzling over the hurried abbreviations it contained, and tHe 
blots that disfigured it, before he contrived to inform the curious 
and impatient crowd which had meanwhile gathered around 
him, "that a friend to the welfare of their eternal souls would 
meet them, God willing, in the oarish church, an hour before 
curfew." 

" Darby," said Susan, as they returned ta their cottage, after 
listening to Jem's oratory, « what does all this mean ?" 

" Did not you hear what Jem said ?" rejoined her partner. 

" To be sure I did. He said somebody would meet us in the 
church. But what can we do in the church to-day 7 It's only 
Thursday. What could the man mean ?" 

" He meant what he said," replied Darby, very sagely. " He 
meant, that somebody would preach in the church to-night." 

« La ! Darby ! To-night ! on Thursday night P' 

« Why not ?" 

"Why not? How droll you are ! Who ever heard of preach- 
ing except on Sunday ? What would be the use of it ?" 

" The use ? why, what's the use of it on Sundays ?" 

" Oh fie ! Darby. You know it's proper to preach on Sun- 
day ; and you know it's proper for-Tis to go to church then. 
But we need not go to-day." 

" No," said Darby, as they entered the cottage, "we need not." 

" But must I put on my Sunday gown if I go ?" And Susan 
carefully took down a new straw bonnet, with bright yellow 
ribbons, that hung, pinned up in a white handkerchief, against 
the wall. 

" Just as you like," sai4 Darby. 

" But won't the neighbors laugh if I wear my Sunday bonnet 
on a Thursday ?" persisted Susan ; at the same time smoothing 
and adjusting the rumpled bows. 

" I dont know," replied he. 

"But, if it's proper to preach to-day," reasoned Susan, "it 
must be proper to wear a Sunday bonnet too." 
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" I suppose 80," said Darby. 

'* Then let's go^^^ said Susan. " I'll put off my churning 
till to-morrow, and iron a clean shirt for you ; and you'll come 
home at five o'clock ; and we'll dress, and go." 

Susan was not the only one who was startled at this inno- 
vation on week day customs. The villagers generally did not 
know what to make of it. Their own curate, a quiet, easy, 
good-tempered soul, who left his parishioners to arrange their 
eternal concerns, each according to his own fancy, never 
preached but once a week, on Sunday morning ; and no itine- 
rant preacher had ever yet visited the remote village. But a 
few of the more travelled having averred that, in other towns 
and villages, they had heard men preach on Tuesday, on Wed- 
nesday, on Friday, and, indeed they believed, on every day of 
the week, the majority concluded that, at least, there could be 
no great harm in it, though it was Thursday. So the day's work 
was hurried overi and at six o'cJock, tlie church was nearly 
fiUed. - 

If you had chanced to walk into that old cathedral-looKmg 
building, with its ancient gray aisles, and its well worn stone 
floor, and its small paned gothic windows, on a fine Sunday 
morning at half past ten o'clock, you might have witnessed a 
cheerful, if not a merry scene. As the eastern sunbeams stream- 
ed, in checkered rays, through the dusky pile, and fell on the 
faces and forms of the assembled audience, with all the painting- 
like effect of bold broad lights and shades, you might have 
fancied each quiet, silent group, a study for a master's pencil. 
It was not the silence of gloomy contemplation. There was 
still expression enough to interest the spectator: The hale, 
smiling old dame, her snow-white cap peeping from beneath 
her ancient bonnet, sat thinking over the tale of olden times, 
which she had be^i relating to a neighbor gossip, as they had 
walked slowly together to the house of prayer. The half- 
bashful, half-laughing lass, still pondered over the homely jokes 
and rustic efforts at gallantry, with which her favored swain 
had wiled away their morning's stroll; while he sat in a 
neighboring pew, his face turned towairds her, and his eyes, it 
would seem, intently fixed in study on an old,. dark-red, well- 
worn prayer-book, which he held up before him with both 
hands ; although, as his sister who sat next him archly told 
after they left the church, " Harry's prayer-book was turned 
up side down, and you could see hun locking over it, just as 
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sence amongst them ; and when at last he closed his prayer, 
they sat in silent and breathless expectation of what they neact 
might hear. 

The preache)*'s text was from Matthew, chap. 16. ver. 26. 
'^ What is a man profited if he gain the whole world and 
lose his own soul, or what shall a man give in exchange for 
his soul ?" 

He read his text twice, paused, looked on the assembled au- 
dience, it seemed with a mixed feeling of sorrow and interest, 
and then proceeded : 

" There was a man who wandered into a strange country. 
He found it populous and fertile, its fields iiBiir to the eye, 
and its pleasures plpasant to the senses. He was a man who 
loved his fellow mortals, and wished them well; and who felt 
in his heart a willingness to sacrifice much for their happiness. 
He remarked, that the inhabitants of that country were con- 
tinually changing ; no one remained there more than one day, 
and that day each usually spent in singing and feasting and 
making merry with his friends. On the morrow he passed 
away, and the next day his very existence was forgotten. This 
grieved that man's benevolent heart: he sought to discover 
whither these travellers went, and what became of them. 
K " After much diligent enquiry, he found that they all jour- 
neyed towards a dark valley, the entrance to which was cover- 
ed with goodly garden-trees and tempting groves of spices ; 
but within there was a tangled growth of thorns and cypresses; 
and a gloom, as of midnight, even when the sun was highest, 
and a damp chilly air, even when summer was fairest and 
.warmest. He found that into that dismal valley the country 
poured its thousand inhabitants, never, never to return. With 
much labor and difilculty he penetrated its sullen gloom, and 
discovered, that it terminated in a frightful precipice, down 
which the thoughtless crowd which but one day before he had 
seen rioting in careless enjoyment, were hurried in headlong 
haste. He looked over that precipice, and below he saw a 
burning lake, that extended farther than his sight might reach ; 
and from all that wide lake there arose day and night, without 
ceasing, the piteous groans and the moving lamentations of 
those that were tormented in its flames. 

" It pained the good man at his heart to see the writhings 
ftnd tossing of hopeless wretchedness in that scorching un- 
quenehable lake; and to hear the ceaseless moanings that 
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arose from its fiery waters. So he stood by the entrance of the 
valley, beside its groves of spices and its goodly garden-trees, 
and cried aloud to those that would enter in, warning them of 
the burning precipice and the lake of fire below. 

" Would ye know more of that fair land, and its passing in- 
habitants, and its dark valley ? Look around ye, fellow chris- 
tians ! Ye see it here. This world is the country whose fields 
are fair to the eye, and its joys pleasant to the senses. Ye are 
its inhabitants ; and the short day that ye spend in singing 
and making merry, that is your earthly life. The valley of 
cypresses and gloom is the valley of the shadow of death, and 
the fiery precipice beyond opens into the great eternal hell. 
I — 1 am that man that stands at the entrance of the valley, 
crying aloud to you to turn back while there is yet time, that 
ye may save your undying souls. 

" I cry to ye, a;s a father to his children, as a brother to his 
brethren. I tell ye, that valley is before you. Ye will die 5 ye 
know ye will. Ye will sleep the cold, dull sleep ; — and where 
will your waking be? Your bodies will perish; where will 
your souls exist 1 

" Poor, thoughtless, misguided mortals ! Ye take thought for 
this life. Ye care for your bodies. For them ye labour ; for 
them ye spend your time and your talents ,• for them — ^that shall 
return to-morrow to the dust whence they were formed. And 
ye take no thought, nor care, for your precious, imperishable 
souls. 

" Can ye imagine a being whose life should be extended on« 
million times beyond the term of your earthly existence ? Can 
ye imagine such a being giving all his thoughts and time and 
substance to increase the enjoyment of one little, short moment 
of his enduring life, a moment so brief that our senses should 
scarcely note its duration ; and wilfully casting from tim, for 
the sake of that brief moment's enjoyment, the perfect happi- 
ness of a million of centuries? Can ye imagine a being so 
utterly childish, so blind, so mad as this ? 

" Yet such beings ye are. The smallest, shortest moment that 
your senses can distinguish, when compared to a million of 
centuries, is a thousand times longer than this life compared to 
eternity. Yet for that single, passing moment, ye live, ye care, 
ye labor j and ye are content to be tormented through the mil- 
lion of centuries. Are you not childish, and blind, and mad ? 

** Ye will tell me that ye hope to escape from hell 5 and after 
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having cherished your bodies here, to save your souls hereafter- 
Ye woidd first enjoy earth, and then win heaven. Ye give Mam- 
monvSix days, and ye think to propitiate God by giving him 
the seventh. But be not deceived 5 no man can serve two 
masters ; so neither can ye serve Grod and Mammon. 

" Between Grod and Manunon, therefore, ye have to choose. 
Say I ye have to choose? nay, rather, ye have chosen. And 
wo, wo for your choice! When the day of repentance is 
passed, and the torments of eternity are upon ye, then shall ye 
know and feel the choice ye have made ! 

" Think ye that I speak harshly and unadvisedly, and that I' 
condem»ye without a reason ? I would to God it were so.' I 
would to God that I could look among ye, aXid find one righte- 
ous man— one that prefers God to Mammon, one that labors 
for heaven, one that thinks and speaks for eternity. But I look 
in vain. 

" Ye will remind me, perhaps, that ye frequent this holy 
place on the first day of the week ; that ye pray, it may be, 
once a day ; that ye succour the poor and the naked ; that ye 
reverence the church's creed, and give the tenth of your sub- 
stance to support her ministers. And these are your claims to 
the favor of the Most High? these are your titles to a place in 
His paradise 7 Yfe fools and blind I which of you, if he love 
even a sinful fellow-creature, will be satisfied to receive a tithe 
of bis heart in return 1 Is your earthly time so valuable that 
ye cannot give but a seventh to yomr Maker ? Are your worldly 
goods sp precious that ye cannot devote but one tenth to Him 
who gave ye all things ? Trifie not thus with holy things, ye 
frail worms of the dust ! Give your time, your talents, your 
substance, your exertions — give your all to God : in his sacred 
cause labor night and day ; for him sacrifice your ease, your 
comfiprt, your temporal happiness — your worthless mortal life. 
And know, that when ye have done all, ye are but wicked and 
unprofitable servants stiU ; still burdened with a debt that ye 
can never liquidate. 

" But insult not the Most High with a pittance of your time 
and your thoughts and your money. Shall Mammon be served 
first, and would ye have the Almighty content to accept what 
Mammon chooses to leave him 1 Ye fools and ungrateful ! In 
whom do ye live, and move, and have your being. From whom 
do ye draw health and wealth and happiness ? Mlio gave you 
this fair world, and endowed you with faculties to perceive; 
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4nd with senses to enjoy it ? Was it not the Ood of your 
fathers 1 And Him, just Heavens I Him ye would postpone to 
the sordid interests of your grovelling passions 1 Ye would 
seek meat and drink and raiment, the lust of the eyt and the 
pride of life — all before your gracious benefactor I For these 
you would employ your six dayi^ for these you would spend 
nine tenths of your substance, and ye imagine that the rest will 
suffice to purchase heaven ! 

"And do ye not so employ the six days, and do ye not so 
spend nine tenths of your substance ? Answer to your own 
^hearts, and let your hearts record the answer. Say what are 
your thoughts when ye rise up, and what your hopes when 
you lie down. Say what are your daily occupations, what the 
themes of your conversations, and what the chief objects of 
your desires. And if truth dictate the answer, wUi ye not con- 
fess that for one hour consecrated to God, and for one talent de- 
voted to his service, there are ten hours and ten talents devoted 
to this world ancf its vanities ? 

" While careless youth and buoyant health are yours, ye 
may evade the question, or reply to it falsely'. But a day of 
reflection will come — ay, and a day of retribution. When age 
and sickness press upon ye, when ye hear a still, small voice, 
calling ye to your long home, ye will pause — alas ! too late. 
Your conscience will tell ymi, that ye lived for this life, and 
scarcely cared for the next. It will tell you, that every moment 
of your lives, every thought of your hearts, every emotion of 
your souls, every portion of your property, every exertion of 
your faculties, every effort of your industry, ought to have 
BEEN God's ; and it will tell you that they were not God's. 

" If six days only of every week were consecrated to reli- 
gion, and nine tenths only of your substance devoted to her 
service, while the seventh day and the tenth of your worldly 
goods were spent in earthly pursuits, well might the Deity com- 
plain that he was robbed by the creatures of his hand of a 
portion of that which belongs exclusively to him ; and well 
might ye be taxed, like Ananias and Sapphira,with.iniquitou»- 
ly keeping, back a part of God's heritanCe 5 and well might ye 
be reminded, even then, that ye gave to the care of the body that 
which ought to have been given to the care of the soul alona 
But how shall I find words to paint the sordid impiety that fills 
this vain earth, day after day, with worldly thou^ta, and 
worldly cares, and worldly hopes, and worldly enjoyments ? Ye 

2 
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punish with disgrace and death the man who robs a fellow 
creature of his miserable substance ; how shall those sacrile- 
gious robbers be treated, who steal from the Deity, day by day, 
and year by year, the time and the property that is His. Ye 
treat with indignant scorn the wretch that should be entrusted 
by a mortal benefactor with worthless, worldly riches, and 
should basely betray the trust. In what terms will ye curse 
him, whose impious ingratitude betrays the trust of our immor- 
tal Benefactor, and appropriates to secular purposes the talents 
that weref lent to him, that he might win a place among the 
happy in paradise 1 

" But ye need not punish, ye need not curse the wretch. 
Punishment and curse are already meted out to him. Already 
is the eternal flame kindled ; already does the pit yawn for its 
victims ! And soon shall those victims feel what it is, to be tor- 
mented of God ! 

"Have ye ever thought — poor, sinful worms — ^have ye ever 
thought what it was, to feel the Almighty's vengeance ; to feel 
the fiery worm gnawing at your maddaiing hearts ; to feel the 
burning pulse throbbing through your glowing veins ; tg pray 
with phrenzied impatience for death, yet not to find it ; to long, 
with a lover's longing, for annihilation, yet not to obtain it; to 
cry through millions of centuries for one moment's respite from 
your racking pains, and to know assuredly that millions and 
millions of such periods shall approach, and arrive, and pass 
away, yet never bring that one mitigating moment ; to feel that 
a hope of relief so distant, that your reason refuses to compre- 
hend the intervening period — ^to feel that even such faint hope 
would afiford you extatic bliss, and then to know that you can 
never — ^never hope again ! 

" Soon shall ye feel and know what it is. The great gulf is 
before you. The precipice opens at your feet ! I see it ! I feel 
its hot breath ! Great God!" — 

Excess of emotion stopped the preacher's utterance. Hd 
covered his face with his hands, and sunk back in the pulpit A 
cold shudder passed over his audience. The men gazed round 
them in vacant terror ; the women sobbed aloud. Susan, who, 
in the excitement which the stranger's oratory produced, had 
involuntarily stood up, that she might not lose a syllable which 
fell from his lips, now sunk back : and, scarcely conscious of 
what she did, clung imploringly to her scarcely less terrified 
partner. At last, with an almost convulsive effort, she whisper- 
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ed to him, '^ Ob ! take me home !" '' I camiot," ejaculated 
Darby, '^ I camiot. See ! he is going to speak again !" 

The wild piercing tones of the orator's voice sunk to an ex- 
pression of softness and compassion, as, after an interval, he 
proceeded. 

'^ Poor, perishing, lost sinners! My heart yearns towards ye. 
My spirit mourns for your fate. I see ye hurried onward, as a 
lamb to the slaughter, unconscious what ye are, unconscious 
whither ye go. I see ye stand on the very brink of your eter- 
nal destiny. A breath, a touch — and your earthly footing will 
crumble from beneath you, and ye will sink down, despairing, 
to unearthly, unending torments. I see ye careless, cheerful, 
smiling ; and oh ! too well I know the change that shall come 
over that careless cheerfulness, and turn these thoughtless 
smiles to sighs of agony. It breaks my rest, that harrowing 
thought ; it clouds my brow ; it wounds my heart. Shall I 
sit down in peace, and think that when the angelic messengers 
bear my spirit to the realms above, I shall look across the great 
gulf and witness your tortures? It may not be; in heaven I 
may lose the sympathy that binds me to beings of nature like 
to my own ; but on earth I can never cease to feel, to mourn, 
to warn, to pity them. 

" Ye might yet escape. Weak, sinful as ye are, ye might 
yet, perchance, save your imperishable souls. Ere ye reach 
your long homes, ye might yet turn aside. But alas for ye ! 
wo for your earthly passions ! wo, yet more, for your luke- 
warmness and your inconsistency ! How straight is the gate, 
how narrow the way, how hard is it to enter the kingdom of 
heaven ! And oh ! how vain the attempt to call worldly spirits 
off from worldly pursuits, and fix mortal thoughts on the con- 
cerns of immortality I 

" Nor may ye halt between two opinions. Expect not that 
earth and heaven can both be yours. Choose between them; 
and stand to your choice. Well did the Son of God know your 
hesitating frailty, ye children of this world ! carefully did he 
reprove, and pointedly did he denounce it. Hear his own 
words, las recorded by the evangelist Matthew : 

" No man can serve two masters : for either he will hate 
the one, and love the other ; or else he will hold to the one 
and despise the other. Ye cannot serve Qod and Mammon. 

'< Is not this plain language ? Does it not tell ye, that if ye 
will be God's children, ye must labor in bis service alone, not 
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one day in seven, not one hour in each day, but through all the 
hours of every day of your lives ? And lest ye imagine that 
worldly cares are still permitted ye, Jesus proceeds yet more 
explicitly : 

" Therefore I say unto you, Take no thougM for your 
Ufe, what ye shall eat, or what ye shall drink ; nor yet for 
your body, whal ye shall put on. Is not the life more than 
meat, and the body than raiment 7 

" Behold the fowls of the air : for they sow not, neither 
do they reap, nor gather into barns; yet your heavenly 
father feedeth them. Are ye not much better than they. 

"Alas for ye! How does every action of your lives, and 
every thought and care of your hearts offend against your hea- 
venly teacher I Do ye not daily, hourly, take thought for your 
life •? Are ye not cumbered and troubled about many things, 
thinking what ye shall eat, what ye shall drink, and what ye 
shall put on ? And is not this^ expreaaly, positively forbidden 
by Jesus Christ himself? Eternal perdition on your busy sel- 
fishness, that blinds your eyes to the law of the Most High, 
and closes your ears to the gracious words of our merciful 
Saviour! But read farther; listen while he repeats the heavenly 
precept, which ye are so dull to hear and so slow to obey : 

" Why take ye thought for raiment ? Consider the lilies 
of the field how they grow ; they toil not, neither do they 
spin; yet I say unto you, that even Solomon, in all his glory, 
was not arrayed like one of these. Wherefore, if God so 
clothe the grass of the field, which to-day is, and to-morrow 
is cast into the oven, shall he not much more clothe ye, oh ye 
of little faith? 

" Therefore, take no thought, saying, what shall we eai, 
or what shall we drink, or wherewithal shall we be clothed 7 
{for after all these things do the Gentiles seek.) But seek 
ye first the kingdom of God, and his righteousness, and 
all these things shall be added unto you. Take therefore 
no thought for the morrow; for the morrow shall take 
thought for the things of itself Sufficient unto the day is 
the evil thereof. 

" There are those who exhort ye to carnal industry, and who 
bid ye labor that ye may eat. Ask yourselves if these be 
God's commands ? Hath not Christ said, 'Labor n^t for the 
meat that perisheth V Hath he not promised, ' that God will 
clothe ye?' And will ye, oh ye of little faith, will ye persist in 
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taboring to feed, and to cloAe yonrselyes 1 Will ye sell heaven 
for a mess of pottage, or a garment to cover ye? Infatuated 
and blind ! Is God a man that he i^oold lie, or are his com- 
mands but empty words, that ye should despise and neglect 
them ? 

" Your life and your death are before ye. Yet again I bid 
ye choose between God and Manmion. Will ye leave all and 
follow God ? will ye forsake earthly cares, and abstain from 
Worldly labors? will ye cease to lay up for yourselves treasures 
on earth, where moth and fust corrupt, and thieves break 
through to steal 1 will ye think and labor for the one thing 
needful alone, commencing your f^iritual journey without 
scrip or staff, and casting your care on him who careth for 
you ? will ye trust to Him who clothes the lilies of the valley, 
and fieeds the sparrows of the air, to clothe and to feed you i 
and vnll ye, in return, devote your souls to His worship, and 
your bodies to his service ? Will ye thus win yourselves a place 
in God's holy favcxr, and a seat in His glorious paradise ? — Hold 
to God, then, and despise Mammon. Live a spiritual life, and 
touch not the unholy thing. 

" Or — ^will ye cast contempt on the divine law by keeping his 
own from the Lord ; by spending your time in temporal labor, 
and your money in temporal comforts ; by caring for your 
bodies when ye ought to care for your souls alone ; and thus 
making Him a liar who has promised to provide for ye, if ye 
will but seek his kingdom — ^then take your portion. Drink the 
cup ye are raising to your lips. Bitter— -bitter and poisonous 
are the dregs ; but to the last drop ye ehall drain them. And 
the hot fire which their poison kindles in your veins sl^all bum 
on, unquenched, unquenchable, from henceforth and for ever I" 

The preacher's lips refused to utter the horrible " Amen !" 

ii^ Hf ^ if Hf :¥ 

It is a grievous think to behold the blighting traces of igno- 
rance, and to witness the ravages of superstition. Had you 
known Darby and his thrifty partner, in their days of worldly- 
mindedness and temporal prosperity, it would have pained your 
heart to revisit them after a few short years, in that quiet cot- 
tage of theirs. It stands there still, by the village green ; and 
the gay honeysuckle still clings to its humble walls. But alas ! 
the spirit of its inmates is gone. Susan— -the gay, light-hearted, 
bright-eyed Susan, the merry songstress, the notable housewife, 
the laughing villager— alas ! for that Thursday evenUig— it 
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dimmed her e^re, it checked her laugh, it crushed her light-heart- 
edness, and poisoned her industiy. Gentle and uncomplaining 
she still is ; a stranger to sectarian intolerance and spiritual 
pride : not superstition itself could teach her these. But the 
heart that cannot be irritated, may be crushed — may be brought 
to shudder at itself ; to read depravity is its most innocent 
thoughts, and wickedness in its gentlest impulses. 

Alas! alas! for that Thursday evening! Its lessons sunk 
into Susan's heart, and recurred, at every moment, to her ex- 
cited imagination. She sought to hide their effects from 
Darby's hardier and less susceptible nature; but they betrayed 
themselves with all her care. She strove to forget them in the 
bustle of occupation ; but they recurred in spite of herself. 
The heart-searching tones of that wild and warning voice, as 
it repeated the command '^ Labor not for the meat that perish- 
eth !" still rung in her ears ; and she started, as in conscious 
guiltiness, even from the perionxMoce of her daily task. 
Once — ^and once only, she ventured, on a winter evening, to 
souml a few notes of her fayorite ballad* But the spirit of 
song had departed ; the notes seemed to return, in guilty echo, 
from the cottage walls ; and -poor Susan turned her eyes from 
Darby's sorrowful gaze, to hide the tears that filled them. 

Her thoughts by day — ^her dreams by night, were of the 
unquenchable fire, the undying worm, the dark valley of cy- 
presses, and the yawning lake beyond. Unheard was the hum 
of her wheel 5 uncared for her favorite bees; unswept her 
cottage hearth, and neglected her little garden — But it matters 
not to enumerate details; it matters not minutely to relate how 
that spiritual tempest made shipwreck of all her peace and 
usefulness on earth. Enough, that both are gone, and for ever. 
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[From the New Harmony Gazette— now the Free Enquirer.] 



There are besides the great test of consistency, other tests 
of truth and error. Truth can stand alone ; she requires not 
that men should bolster her up ; she needs no prop to prevent 
her falling ; she is willing to be seen and examined ; nor is it 
necessary for her, in order to maintain her dignity among her 
votaries, to retire, like some eastern tyrant in his palace of 
state, behind the ancient bulwark of legitimacy, or in the time- 
worn strong hold of orthodoxy. The vulgar axiom regarding 
the influence of familiarity, maf apply to the great men of 
this world, but to Truth it applies not ; the more familiar we 
are with her, the less likely are we to contenm or neglect her. 
Truth is a plain republican, who trusts for respect and power 
to the influence of her own simple character; strong in its un« 
pretending excellence, unaided by the pomp of circumstance 
or the dazzle of ceremony. 

But Error is a true aristocrat; a despot, shut up in his 
massy fortress, surrounded by outworks and defended by re- 
doubts ; unwilling to be approached ; fearing to be seen or 
known; looking for his dreaded sway to the influence of my»- 
terious dignity, and uninvaded seclusion. He declares it to be 
a crime to enter his presence unless it be on bended knees and 
with submissive heart. He issues his commands to be obeyed, 
while Truth publishes her precepts to be examined. He is 
haughty and intolerant, impatient of intrusion, and afraid of 
discussion; she is mild and courteous, tolerant of the opinions 
of others, nor ever violent in support of her own. 

Thus it happens tl^at we hear of opinions so universally ad- 
mitted that it is deemed unnecessary to prove them rational, 
and of dootrines so sacred that it is impious to doubt them. On 
the other hand we see men of science, mathematieians, phy-» 
siologists, aatrouomers, chemists, stating their opinions without 
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dogmatism, and hearing them questioned without acrimony. No 
mathematician ever impeached the sceptic who should deny 
that in a right angled triangle the square of the hypothenuse i« 
equal to the squares of the other two sides; he is so thoroughly 
convinced of the truth of tills proposition, that incredulity pro- 
vokes a smile, not an anathema : and if you speak to him of 
persecuting the infidel, and vindicating the offended cause of 
< truth and mathematics, you will excite his astonishment and 
his pity — astonishment, at the supposition that there is not in 
his science, evidence sufficient to establish its truths without 
extraneous support — ^and pity for the ignorance that would 
produce conviction by force. 

Men are apt to forget where human power ends. One man 
is no more able to regulate the opinions and doctrines of ano- 
ther, than to regulate the weather. Public opinion may say, 
it is true, " thus thou shalt believe ;" but will belief arise at the 
command ? Legislators and governors may issue their com- 
mands, and may fix the penalties of nonconformity, but the ex- 
tent of their power is but to create hypocrisy. 

Sancho Panza's blunder, when going the rounds of his 
island, as governor, is one that his brother sovereigns, on the 
thrones of Europe, commit, whenever they legislate on religion, 
or dictate belief to their subjects. 

" Here," said Sancho, " take the rascal, and order him to 
jail ; I will take care that he shall sleep for one night without 
air." " 'Fore God !" cried the youth, " your honor can no more 
make me sleep in jail, than you can make me king." " And 
wherefore cannot I make thee sleep in jail ?" replied Sancho ; 
" is it not in my power to confine and release thee when and 
where I please ?" " How great soever your honor's power may 
be," said the young man, '' it is not sufficient to make me sleep 
in prison." "Howl not sufficient?" cried Sancho: "away 
with him, and let his own eyes convince him of his mistake ; 
and lest the jailor should practise his interested generosity upon 
him, I will fine him in two thousand ducats, if he suffers thee 
to move one step from the prison." " All this is matter of 
mirth," ansiyered the youth ; " for the' truth is, all the people 
upon earth shall not make me sleep in prison." " Tell me, 
devil," said Sancho, " hast thou got a fai^iliar to release thee, 
and loose the chains with which I intend thou shalt be fetter- 
ed ?" " Now, my lord governor," replied the youth with a 
graceful air, " let us argue the matter, and come to the point 
Suppose your excellency should order me to be carried to Jail, 
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to be loaded wHh chains and shackles, and thrust into a 
dungeon, and lay a heavy penalty upon the jailor, in case he 
should allow me to escape : and lastly, suppose he should per- 
form his duty with all imaginable care and success ; notwith- 
standing all these precautions, if I have no inclination to sleep, 
and can keep myself awake all night, without closing an eye, 
pray tell me, is all your lordship's power sufficient to make me 
sleep against my will ?" 



There is a weekly newspaper published at New-York, called 
the Free Enquirer. It is from that paper, that the tale pub* 
lished in the foregoing number was extracted ; and, in future 
numbers of these tracts, many other articles will be also copied 
from its pages. It seems right, therefor^ that those who 
peruse these first numbers, should know something of the cha- 
racter of that paper, and of the spirit in which it is conduct- 
ed ; seeing that a similar character and spirit may be expected 
to pervade these tracts also. t 

The character of the Free Enquirer, is a remarkable one. It 
» remarkable, because newspapers generally, do not express 
uncommon and unpopular opinions, particularly uncommon 
and unpopular opinions about religion, or about moral duties, 
nor even about politics ; and because the Free Enquirer does 
express such opinions. Many imagine it to be a mischievous 
paper, either because they conceive these uncommon and un- 
popular opinions to be untrue and pernicious ; or else becausa 
they think, that even if true, it is dangerous to express them. 

The following article may serve as a specimen, both of tha 
sentiments which are ' entertained by those inimical to that 
paper, and of the manner in which its editors are accustomed 
to reply to such sentiments. 

♦ A SUBSTITUTE PROPOSED. 

I 

Wherefore by their fcxaXB ye shall know thenv 

Jeav^ Sermon on the Moun^ 

A few days' since, we sent to Dr. Gibbons, of Wilmington^ 
Delaware, a copy of No. 51 of our last volume, containing '' A 
Reply and a dialogue." Dr. Gibbons is what is called a Hicksite 
Friend ; that is, he is of the number of those who have been 
disowned by their more orthodox orethren. He returned the 
paper ; and, with it, he also sent us the following letter. 
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Tft Um Edilm of dw Ffw fiAqnifeK 

Wamingtotij IOTA M(mth 19, 1889. 

I h&ve just received through die P. O. a number of the 
Tree finquirer, gratuitously sent, I presume, by th^ editors. 
Having made mytself fully acquainted with the character of 
this publication, titid consequently, with those principles which 
you are disseminating through that medium, I have no use for 
the paper, and I therefore return it with a few remarks, for 
which you have thus opened the way. Give me leave, then, to 
address you in the language of Watson, in his ninth letter to 
Paine ; with the exception of a few slight alterations. 

'* Christianity and the Bible have withstood the learning of 
Porphyry, and the power of Julian ; to say nothing of the 
manichean Faustus : — ^they have resisted the genius of Bo- 
UnghToke, the wit of VoUaire / [and the sophistry of Miror 
beau ;] to say nothing of a numerous band of inferior assail- 
ants ; and they will not fall by your force. You have barbed 
anew the blunted arrows of former adversaries; you have 
feathered them with blasphemy and ridicule ; dipped them in 
your deadliest poison, and aimed them with your utmost skill ; 
but like the fabled javelin of ancient Priam, they will scarcely 
reach the mark, but will fall to the ground without a stroke." 

These strictures are altogether as applicable to you, as they 
were to Pai'ne: your strain is even more impiously daring; 
and, whilst professing much liberality, not the less illiberal and 
declamatory. If not in so many words, you have, in substance, 
repeatedly done whilst living, what one of your profession, 
Servin did, when dyuig — you have cursed and denied God ! ! 
But this is to be taken, I presume, as a specimen of '^ moral 
freedom !" I beg that you would receive a lesson from the 
history of one of your sect in France, related, I think, by Ad- 
dison ; who, being a zealous promoter of infidelity, selected a 
company of his disciples, and set out, like yourselves, to con- 
vert the world. In the midst of his career he MIL sick, and 
was brought to such a sense of his sad condition, that, after 
suffering dreadful horrors of mind, he entreated those around 
him to dress his body in the habit of a Capuchin, that the 
devil might not run away with it ! And to do himself further 
justice, would have a halter tied round his neck, as a mark of 
that disgraceful punishment which, in his own opinion, he had 
so richly merited. 

That you may be in like manner reclaimed, is the sincere 
wish of your friend, W. Gibbous. 
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Thifl letter fleems to me micliaritable. Dr. GOkbons accMai 
\m of employiBg ^ blasphiemy and ridiciile," of being *^imp»» 
oiuly dBring," of writing in «n " illiberal and dedanatory 
strain," and of baving '' cursed and denied God." 

I believe it is of all things most diffienlt to judge ourselvei 
and our works dispassionately and correctly. Yet, after tbft 
most careful self-examination, I must adhere to my opinion} 
that tilie letter is uncharitable. Its whole tone presupposes 
wilful and culpable error in us. I do not presume to consti- 
tute myself a judge in Dr. Gibbon's case. I cannot look into 
his heart to read there what were the motires that induced him 
to secede from the more orthodox of his sect ; nor what the 
reasons may be, that now induce him to disapprove the prine^ 
pies of the Free Enquirer. I have no right to impute to him, 
in either case, other than upright intentionB. And what I am 
willing thus to accord to him, I feel it to be just that he, on 
his part, should accord to me in return. * Have I, in word or 
deed,, given cause to impute to me unfairness of motive, illibe* 
rality of spirit, or dishonesty of speech? I think not I think 
that I have been honest in the expression of my own opinionS| 
and charitable towards the opinions of others. If Dr. Gibbons 
- is conscious, in the depth of his own heart, of pure and disin* 
terested motives in his heresy, it seems to me fair that he should 
attribute to me the same in mine. 

In so far as I can judge myself, had I been Dr. GibbonS| 

(with the opinions he seems to hold,) and had Dr. Gibbons 

been the editor of the Free Enquirer j had he as such, sent to 

. me number 61 of that paper, and had I desired to reply to it, 

it would have been aa follows : 

To the Editon of the Free Enqiurer. 

I received the number of your paper which, I presume, yon 
sent me, imagining that I might receive benefit from it I deem 
it right to inform you, that, though I am willing to hear and 
examine all opmions, I do not approve of yours. I have mado 
myself fully acquainted with them, and consider their influenos 
to be injurious. 

I do not think you win succeed in establishing them. For* 
phyry, Julian, Faustus, Bolingbroke, Voltaire, Mirabeau, Pain% 
all used their utmost efforts, and employed no ordinary talents, 
to subvert Christianity. They have failed to do so; and I think 
that you also will fail. ^ .^^ ^^ 

Yet do I impute to you, as editors of the Free Enquirer, W 
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sinister or tainvorthy motives. I regret to Mieve 3FOU in error, 
and what I can do,Vtn an open and friendly manner, to oppose 
the dissemination of your principles, I wiU do. But as I have 
never acknowledged the right of others to judge me in matters 
of conscience, so neither will I presume to judge you. 

I would caution you against extremes. There have been 
seeptics who have cursed and denied God, (as I have heard,) 
even on their death-beds. Take heed how ye be led away with 
a spirit so illiberal and declamatory. Whether your opinions be 
true or fals^ such a «pirit as that can never recommend them. 

You are young, and (as I Uiink) without experience. As 
your senior^ permit me seriously to press upon you the necessitj^ 
of well examining both sides of the question. Youth com- 
monly decides hastily, and proceeds rashly to act on its de- 
cisions. I will not speak to you of the horrors of infidel 
deathbeds, because J believe these to have been sometimes mis- 
represented and still more frequently exaggerated. Bui I vnU 
say — and* I trust you will receive it as the words of one who, 
though a christian, most sincerely desires your well-being — this 
I vnll say to you : consider, if, when old age approaches, your 
heretical opinions should change to christian belief — consider 
what a painful thii^ it may be to you, to look back on a life 
spent in disseminating (even though sincerely) that which yon 
will then see to be delusion and error. Consider how earnestly 
you will desire, that you had more carefully proved all things, 
before you became the instruments to spread abroad that which 
you will then become convinced can neither benefit your fellow 
creatures in the life which- now is, nor in that which is to come. 

That you may seriously enquire, may exanpiine, and may be 
converted to that Christianity which I believe to be the only 
true source of happiness, is the sincere wish of 

Your Friend, 

W. Gibbons. 

I think this is a better letter than the one Dr. Gibbons wrote ; 
— nay, I am sure it is a better one. The object of all such 
letters is to produce a beneficial effect on the minds of those to 
whom they are addressed. Now this last letter would have 
produced a much greater and more beneficial effect on my mind, 
than the one I actuially received. I should, indeed, have thought 
Dr. Gibbons, as I now think him, deceived by early preposses- 
sions into error ; but I could not then have helped acknowledg- 
ing, at the same time, that he was a good-hearted, charitable, 
honest, and liberal man. R. D. Owen. 
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Hie address to the working classes, by Frances Wright, is from 
the Free Enquirer of *lhe ^Sth ^ t)ecember ; the subsequent 
sketch of a system of National Education, is from Frances 
Wright's lecture on Existing "B^y as delive^ in the Arch^street 
Theatre, Philadelphia ; and the address to the conductor? of the 
New-York iPress, was -first publudied in the Free ^Enquirer of 
^November '^SSSth ; and was called fordi by the repeated eSBcjrtM 
made in the principal city papers, to associate heterodoxy in 
opinion with imprudence in political reform. 

%* I sent a copy of the Free Enquirer, containing the article 
addressed to the conductors of the New-York periodical press, as 
I promised, to all theprincipal city papeis, who have lately devo- 
ted so large a portion of their columns to the abuse of our persons, 
and misrepresentation (intentional or- unintentional) of our prin- 
ciples ; yet not cme of these papers^ so far as I can learn, have 
copied or in any way adverted to it. It is difficult, with the best 
d^ire of judgmg all things in charity, to suppose purity of motive 
in conduct like this. But, whatever the motive, it is but just to 
ourselves and the public, that we employ the only medium now 
itniamiilg at ^our eetimiand, end give this exidanation of our 
views to the public in pamphlet form. 

It merits a careful'perui^. 

R. D. O. 



TO THE 

INTELLIGENT AMONG THE WORKING CLASSES, 

ikND 6ENS&AUT 

t 

TO ALL HON'eST REFQRMERa 



The industrious ctasses have been called the bone and 
marrow of the nation > but they are in fact the nation itself. 
The fruits of their industry are the nation's wealth; their 
moral hitegrity and physical h^lth is the nation's strength ; 
their ease and independence ib the -nation's prosperity; their 
intellectual intelligence is the nation's hope. Where the pro- 
ducing laborer and useful artisan eat well, sleep weD, live conv- 
fortably, think correctly, speak fearlessly, and act uprightly, 
the nation is happy, free, and wise. Has such a nation ever 
been ? No* .Can such a nation ever be ? Answer, men of in- 
dustry of the United States ! If such can be, it is here. If 
such is to be, it. must be your work. 
• Here the peofrfie govern ; and you are the people. 

And you are becoming apprized of this. You are learning 
your power. In New-York, in Philadelphia, in Boston, iu Bal- 
timore^ you have looked round and distinguished that all is 
not well. In Philadelphia you have tried your strength ; in 
. New-York you have proved it. In New-York, six thousand 
votes have appeared at once in the ballot box, on which you 
had written reform. 

This has been^ indeed, a show of strength, and a sign of de- 
termination. As such it has beeh hailed far and wide, by 
every friend of human improvement. Through the counties 
of this powerful state,* every mind looks to the metropolis. 
There they have touched the lever who alone can move it. 
The people have- aroused themselves where they are the 
strongest — in ^e dities. There at length they have said, ^ We 
have the power, and we will use it.'^ Yes, men of industry ! 
you have the poMrer; and k is iiof^ wkh you wisely to steer 
the vessel of the state into safe harbor, or rashly to peril it in 
the deeps and shallows of anarehy and stormy contention. 

Muchj I will not say ai^ ftop^ds on your first move. 
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will not say aU, because I believe tiiat^ eren in spite of error» 
and blunders, the national institutions, and the good senses 
which they, in- spite of all countervailing influences, have 
sufficed to generate, would -lead, you right at. last. But iMtch 
depends upon your first move. The honor of the cause de- 
pends upon it ; the honor of the nation in the eyes of the 
world depends upon it ;. tlfle honor of the nation, -and your own 
honor in your own eyes, depend upon it. Move then warily. 
Take one step at a ^ime, and let that step be alwayld such as you 
tan keep. He who draws bade is always weakened ; and he who. 
hurries forward with blind speed, must always draw back or 
stuflible. Touch skilfully as many* minor abuses as circum- 
stances and your ownknowledge may permit. Check the 
))anks; limit or repeal charters; tax church property; investi- 
gate the' nature of its tenure ; secure the more immediate 
interests of the working classes, by procuring the legal ac^ 
knowledgment of their claims where now they are unheard ; — 
All this will be important, and well, and of immediate, utility, 
if done wisely. But as rejects great measures (and all such 
as above enumerated, are but trifling; are but the lopping 
off" of branches, not .theseyering of the root)-^as respects great 
measures, attempt but one at a time; speak of but one at a time; 
if possible, think of bu^ one at a time. Llet one, and one great 
measure, alone engross for a long season, your thoughts and 
unite your efibrts.^ Recall your own youth, and you will under- 
stand what that measure ought to be. Look at your children, 
and' you can never forget it. Examine yourselves — ^weigh 
your own deficiencies, and you will appreciate all its inipor- 
tance, and its omnipotence. . 

Pledge yourselves, then, men of industry! pledge your- 
selves, minds, hearts, and votes, to that one measure — ^that 
saving, that regenerating, that omnipotent measure. That one 
measure, by which alqne childhood may find sure protection ; 
by which alone youth may be made wise, industrious, moral, 
and happy ; by which alone the citizens of this land may be 
made, in very deed, free and equal. That measure — ^you know ' 
it. It is nationai., rational, rjbfubucan education ; free for 

ALL at the expense OF ALL ; CONDOpTEn UNDER THE GUARDIAN- 
SHIP OF THE STATE, AT THE EXPENSE OF THE STATE, A^D FOR THE 
HONOR, THE HAPPINESS, THE f IRTUB, THE SALVATION OF THE STATfe. 

Until equality be planted in the mind, in the habits, in the 
manners, in the feelings, think not it can ever be in the condi- 
tion. Equalize fortunes at this hour, and knavery in one year 
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would have beggared honesty ; improTidence wonld hare dis- 
sipated its possessions; eredulous simplieity would have 
yielded all to the crafty hypoerite ; error would still deemi 
ignorance, and a ready tongue and a forward spirit, would still 
bani^ modest worth to the shade. 

But it is not enough to foibear from rash and futile meft; 
sures ; they should not be talked about Hot heads and hasty 
spirits will indeed urge to false movemaits, seek to outstrip 
time and circumstance, and sttain to make effects precede their 
preparing causes. But a self-respecting people will check the 
zeal of imprudehce, and the intemperate haste of unreascming 
or false-reckoning inexperience. They will begin well, thAt 
they may end well ; they will moye slowly and firmly, that 
they may move unitedly and surely ; they will begin with 
what touches the interest^, and may convince th^ understand- 
ings of the gseat body of the nation, that opposition may ba 
weak and «o-Qperation strong. They will unite on that mea* 
sure without which every pther must be ineffectual, and which 
must be preparatory to every reform. They will unite on that 
measure, which, in principle, is so righteous^ that the hypocrite 
dare not openly slander it ; so constitutional, that the crooked 
politician dare not openly oppose it ; so universally beneficial, 
that not one honest man can lift his voice against it. 

Unite, then, men of industry ! on this measure, and you dis- 
arm your enemies ; unite on this measure, - and all the sound 
part of the population are your friends. . The vote of every 
righteous parent and every honest man will drop into your 
ballot box ; and your ticket shall carry at the first general 
struggle, not in your city only, but throughout your state. 

Take now then betimes your stand, men of industry ! Or- 
ganize yourselves, prepare your minds, strengthen, your num-» 
bers, turn a deaf ear to the clamor of enemies; defeat by 
order, and unioli, and steady perseverance, the tricks of roguery. 
Fix your eyes upon the great object — the salvation and re- 
generation of hum<in kind, hy means of the rational edur 
cation and protection of youth. Study this great object in 
all its bearings; follow it out in all its consequences and 
effects ; digest the means by which it may be secured > let it 
engage your thoughts and supply your conversations ; speak 
of it at home and abroad ; win to' it the attention of your 
wives and of your children themselves ; interest all you love, 
and all you know, and, if possible, all with whom you come in 

1* 
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contact, in vdghing its advantages, and advancing its executi(m! 

Bear in mind, men of industry! that you are the people; 
«nd that here, by acknowledged right and acknowledged law, 
the people gotern. Govern th«i for yourselves and your 
children, and for the nation of which you now form the hands, 
and the feet, and the trunk, and of which you must form the 
head before the head can be in union with the body it regu- 
lates. GovoTi as Heithers as well as citizens, ^ citizens as well 
as fathers. Bear in mind that the stay and prop of liberty Is 
knowledge ; that the basis of just government is rational edu- 
cation, and, that the life of a republic is equal education. Lay 
then the true foundation of practical republicanism. Bind all 
your efforts to the one great measure of a uniform plan of 
education for all the diildren and youth of your several states ; 
add let that plan be in perfect unison with the nature of man, 
the nature of things, and with the. declaration of your country 
— aU men are free and equdh Frances Wright. 

Buffalo^ Nwember 19, 1829* 
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The measure I am about to suggest, whenever adopted, will, 
in the outset, alleviate those popular distresses whose poig- 
nancy and rapid increase weigh on the heart of philanthropy, 
and crush the. best hopes of enlightened patriotism. It must 
further, when carried into full effect,* work the radical cureof 
every disease which now iaffiicts the body politic, and build up 
for this nation a sound constitution, embracing at once,. public 
prosperity, individual integrity, and universal happiness. 

This measure, my friends, has been long present to my mind 
as befitting the adoption of the American people ; as alone cal- 
culated to form an Enlightened, a virtuous, and a happy com- 
munity ; as alone capable of supplying a remedy to tli^ evils 
under which we groan ; as alone commensurate with the in- 
terests of the human family, and consistent with the political 
institutions of this great confederated republic. 

I had occasion formerly to observe, in allusion to the efforts 
already made, and yet making^ in the cause of popular in- 
struction, more or less throughout the Union, that as yet, the 
true principle has not been hit, and that until it be hit, all re- 
form must be slow and inefficient. 
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« 

The noble example of New-EqgUoid has been imitated by 
other states, pntil all not poesesaed of common fchoola Uuih 
for the popular reraiasnesa. But, after all, how can comiium 
schools J under .their Inform, and in fullest * iuj^ly, eflfoci 
even the purpose which they have in view ? 

The object proposed by common schools (if I rigidly under- 
stand it) is to impart to the whole population those means for 
the acquirement of knowledge which are in qpmmon use: 
reading and writing. To these are added arithmetic, anc^ 
^occasionally, perhaps, some imperfect lessQps in the simpler 
sciences. But, I would nak, supposing these institutions should 
even be made to embrace all the branches of intellectual know- 
ledge, and thus, science offered gratis to all the children of the 
land, how are the children of the very class, for whom we 
suppose the schools instituted, to be supplied with food and 
raiment, or instructed in the trade necessary to their future 
subsistence, while they are following these studies 1 How are 
they, I ask, to be fed and clothed, when, as all facts show, the 
Ihbor of the parents is often insufficient for' their own suste- 
nance, and, almost' universally, inadequate to the provision of 
the family without the unit^ efforts of all its members ? In 
your manufacturing «distiictd you have children worked for 
twelve hours a day; and, in the rapid and certain progress of 
the existing system, you will soon have them, as in England, 
vxyrked to deaths and yet unable, through the period of their 
miserable existence, to earn a pittance sufficient to satisfy the 
cravings of hunger. At this present time, what leisure or what 
spirit, think you, have the children of the miserable' widows 
of Philadelphia, realizing, according to the most favorable 
estimate of your city and county committee, sixteen dollars 
per annum, for food and clothing? What leisure or what spirit 
may their children find for visiting a school, although Ihe same 
should be open to them from sunrise to sunset ? Or what lei- 
sure have usually the children of your most thriving m^ 
clianics, after their strength is sufficiently developed to spin, 
sew, weave, or wield a tool ? It seems to*me, my friends, that 
to build school houses now-a-days^.is something like building 
churches. When you- have them, you need some measure to 
ensure their being occupied. 

I hasten to the rapid development of the system of instruc- 
tion and protection which has occurred to me as capable^ and 
alone capable, of opening the door to universal reform. 
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In lieu of all cominon schools, high schools, colleges, sanina- 
ries, houses of refuge, or any other juvenile instifutioii, in- 
structional or protective, let the. state legislatures he directed 
(after laying off the whole in township or hundreds) to or- 
ganize, at suitable, distances; and in 'convenient and healthy 
situation^ establishments for the general reception of allihe 
children resident within the said school district. These esta^ 
blishmeiits to be devoted, severely, to Children between a cer- 
tain age. Say, the first to infants between two and four, or 
two and si^, according to the diensity of the population, ancL 
such other local circumstances as tiii'ght render a greater or 
less number of establishments necessary or practicable. T^e 
next to receive children from* four to eight, or six to twelve 
years. TTie next from twelve to sixteen, or to an older age if 
found desirable. Each establishment to be- furnished with* in- 
structors in every branch of knowledge, intellectual and opera- 
tive, with all the apparata, land, and conveniences necessary 
for the best development of all kfiowledge ; the same, whether 
operative or intellectual, being always calciljated to thu age aftd 
strength of the pupils; ^ . 

To obviate, in the commencement,, every evil result possibre 
from the first mixture of a young papulation, so variously 
raised in error or negleet, a due separation should be made in 
each establishment ; by which means those entering with bad 
habits would be kept apart from the others until corrected. How 
rapidly reform may be effected on the plastic disposition of 
childhood, has been sufiiciently. proved in your houses of 
refuge, ipore especially \vheil such establishments have been 
under liberal superintendance, as was formerly the case in 
New-York. Under their orthodox directors, those asylums of 
youth have been converted into jails. 

It will be understood, that, in the proposed establishments, 
the children would pass from one to the other in regular suc- 
cession, and that the parents, who would necessarily be resi- 
dent in their close neighborhood, could visit the children 
at suitable hours, biit, in no case, interfere with or interrupt the 
rules of the institution. •. 

In the older establisKments, the well directed and well pro- 
tected labor of the pupil would, in time, suflice for^ and then 
exceed, their own support ; when the surplus might be devoted 
to the maintenance of the infant establishments. 

In the beginning, and until all debt was cleared off, and so 
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long as the same should be found favorable to the promotion 
of th^se best palladiums of a nation's happinessy a double tax- 
might be at once expedient and politic. . 

First, a moderate tax per head for evjery child, to be laid 
upon its parents conjointly, or divided between them, due at- 
tention being always paid to the varying strength of the two 
sexes, and to the undue depreciatipn which now'reats on female 
labor. The more effectually to correct the latter injustice, as 
well as to consult, the convenience of the industrious classes- 
generally, this parental tax might be rendered payable either 
in money, or in labor, produce, or dobestic nianufactures, an4 
should be continued for each child until the«ge*wheu juvenile 
labor should be found, on the average, equivalent to the educa- 
tional expenses,- which,« I have reason to believe, would be at 
twelve years. * • • . 

This first .tax on parents to embrace equally the whole pcpu^ 
lation ; as, however moderate^ it would inculcate a certain fore- 
thought in all the human, family; more especially wher^ it is 
most wanted — -in young persons, who, before they assumed the 
responsibility of parents, wotild estimate their fitness to meet it. 

The second tax to be on property, increasing in per centage 
with the wealth of the individual. In this manner I conceive 
the rich woiifd conlribute, according to their riches, to the re- 
lief of. the j>oor,. and to the support of the state, by raising up 
its best bulwark — an enlightened and united generation. 

Preparatory to, or connected with, such measures, a registry 
should be opened • by the state, with offices through all the 
townships, where on the. birth of every child, or within a cer- 
tain time appointed, the same should be entered, together with 
the names of its parents. When two years old, 'the parental 
tax should be payable, and the fuvenile- institution open for the 
child's reception ; from which time forward it would be under 
the protective care and guardianship of the state, while it need 
never be removed from the daily, weekly, or f^requent inspec- 
tion of the parents. . , 

Orphans, of course, would find here an open asylum. If 
possessed of property, a contribution would be paid from; its 
revenue tQ the conilnon educational fund*; if unprovided, they 
would be sustained out of the samet • 

In these nurseries of a free nation, no inequality must be al- 
lowed to enter. Fed at a common boavd; clothed' in a common 
garb, uniting neatness with simplicity and convenience 5 raised 
in the exercise of common duties, in the acquitment of the 
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liame knowledge and practice of the same industry, varied 
only according to jndividind taste and capabilities; in tlie 
exercise of the same virtues, in the enjoyment of the same 
pleasures ; in the study of the same nature ; ifi pursuit of the 
same object — their oVirn and each other's happiness — say ! would 
mot such a race, when arrived at manhood and womahhood, 
wodc out the reform of society — perfect the free institutions of 
America? . . 



TO THE CONDUCTORS OP THE NEW-YORK PERIODICAL * 

PRESS. 

During the last three or four weeks, «iany of you have seeii 
fit to attack myself an^ my dolleagues in terms whi^h I should 
be sorry either to remember or. repeat I deem it proper, in my 
turn, to address a few. wor&tp you^ . .' 

r The signs of the times are those of much excUement and 
great enquiry, and ^ey have elicited frwn you many expres- 
sions of alarm. You have prophesied of anarchy and^misrule ; 
you have spoken to the fears of the rfich and of the timid ; 
painting to the one the violent downiiairof a monied^aristocracy, 
and to the other the repetition of scenes similar to those that 
were once «eted by the misguided revolutionists oi FrancOk 
Yoii have spoken to the bigotry of the sectarian by foretelling 
, the, decay of religion, and to the apprehensions of the good 
man by. talking of the breaking up .of social order and the 
decline of morality. 

I have nothing to do with your motives in sounding this 
tocsin 6f alarm. If I cannot believe them honest,.! have yet 
no right to condemn them without full proofs I speak of your 
conduct, only with reference to its consequences. 

There is just cause for alarm ; not from the people, if they 

* are lefK to listen to the dictates of their^own* unheated judg- 
ments, and quietly permitted to gain wisdom by experitoce ; 
for a people— ra republican people especially — -when 4hey act 
as % body and are not. spurred on by abpse-and opjfi^ession, 
sdidom persist in vioTenee or injostlce, whtntever kings and 
tories may say to the contrary : not, as you idly pretend, ftom 
those who never strain their hnaginatlons after other wonds ; 

• for it is more e'speqiaUy their interest to preserve the tranquihty 
and secure the peaceful w^Il being oT this^ But there is Just 
eause for alarm-^ii the consequences cf your own conducts 



{)e6]^ Iwve «bigiiii loiiqpeak and to -aot ior ^leiiMelffMk 
Tbey^sd butliukaeeuistcmied to do so ; audit k.small wonder) 
thalinvso novel an' attempt, tiiey is^ouid oventq> the line off 
;I»iidence. It was your duty^ and (had yon but known it) it 
was ycHir best interest, milclly to remind them, if you saw that 
jUiey did so ; that, perceiving^ their error, they n^lght . remedy it^ 
.But what has been V<>^if eonduet ? Most of you have substi- 
tuted abusovfor advise, and violence for ei;g[ument. One of your 
jiumber has. spoken of. the mol^ and sneered, even, at tibe iloble 
principle of universal suffrage. You have goaded where you 
ought to have restraikied, and irritated where you might haiea 
.convinced. 

Do you imagine that conduct so unwise shall not produce 
its effects? AreHhd people ao'very prudent, so very cool -tem- 
pered, so philosophically impassive to indignation, thatth^ 
can sit with quiet pulses and hear themselves thus unworthily 
abused? If you think they are, you know little of humaQ na- 
ture. They will feel—r-they have felt^ the stinging injustice 
of your accusations. And'if these should overpower the. still 
small voIqc of reason withm them, and tempt them, against 
their better judgments, to extravagance somewhat similar to 
four own, then, perhapis, you will begin to reflect, that, in 
morals as in physics, the higher the pendulum is raised on one 
side, the farther it swings to the opposite. 

You have accused us as the' promoters of anarchy and mia- 
rule. Little did you know what leads to anarchy, or, knowing, 
little did you regard it, when you made the baseless accusation. 
Hie best supporters of order are the temperate, friends o^ re- 
form ; the most dangerous enemies of a nation, are those who 
oppose reform and abuse reformers. We, by reason, woidd 
effect a quiet and gradual change ; you, by ill-timed virulence, 
may bring about a violent and a dangerous one. . 

You have told the people that we advocate agrarian laws and 
arbitracy divisions of property. If you said so with^ wilful 
intention to misrepresent, and thereby unfairly to advance this 
supposed interests of a party, I have no remark to make w 
your CQnduct. If you said so, as really beUeving your owp 
assertion, I request that you will peruse, and i^ord your readers 
an opportunity to peruse, the following : 

We, the editors of the Free Enquirer, have never directly or 
indirectly advocated or approved any thing approaching to an 
agrarian law, any proposal to»make a division of lands or pro* 
perty,.or any measure tending to weaken that s.bccbity to per- 
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«on and property whidi is iiidlspensableno protect fbr society 
the small portion of happiness and tranquillity it now enjoys. 
* We h|ive proposed, and do most earnestly 'press it on thetM)n- 
^deration of all friends to mankind and promoters of human 
improvement, that eqjsal education should be secured to every 
.child bom to'jthe republic. What a ^fyture generation thus 
trained up under the common guardiahship of the State, to re- 
gard ^ach other, not as rich and poor, not as producers and 
oonlSumers, not as plebeians and patricians, but as friends, com- 
panions, and fellow-citizens — ^what measures they will adopt, 
or whetherthey will adopt any, to equalize their possessions — 
we conceive it neither possible for us now to decide, nor useful 
for us now to imagine. 

I repeat it, we look, to national EDucATroN aIone, for national 
seform. We propose no equalization, but that which * equal 
national education shall gradually effect. Those who say we 
endeavour to briiig about, openly or secretly, any other, say sOj 
either in ignorant presumption of our principles and mbtives, or 
becaufifle they choose, with their eyes open, to misstate them. 

For myself — ^that I rejoice td. see the mechanics and working 
men awaking to enquiry and to action, that I approve many of 
the principles they have set forth, that I believe them honestly 
desirous constitutionally to secure their just rights, and that I 
wish them, from my soul, success in the attempt, is most true : 
but that I drew up that ' set of resolutions which you denomi- 
nate anarchical, orlhat I have hesitated, on all ^tting occa- 
sions, to express iny di^nt from those among them that set 
forth equality of property as a remedy for evils which" I be- 
lieve equality of education only can safely, effectually cure-r- 
is most untrue. The mechanics who dreW'Up the resolutions,, 
and those who aflterwards conversed with me on the subject, know 
that it is ; and cannot put any very charitable construction on 
your unceasing efforts to persuade your readers to the contrary. 

i will forward a copy of the paper containing this article to 
each of you. I propose but that which is reasonable and just, 
in requestmg those among you who have lately attacked 
us, to aiiBiit into your columns this statement in reply. , If 
you refuse, I cannot but construe the refusal into an evidence 
that you fear, or at least do not choose to meet, the voice of 
truth. If you add any comments of your own, have the good- 
ness to send me the papers that contain them ; and if they be 
brief and to the point, I will, in return, admit them into the 
Froe Enq^uirer. Robsbt Dale Owsx. 

1 
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PROSSIMO^ EXPERIENCE. 

[Extracted from the Fne Enquner.] 



My mother was a devoted sectarian; devout, yet I think 
not bigoted in her religion ; and an affectionate and careful 
parent. She Inculcated in her children, with unwearied zeal, 
the mysterious doctrines of her sect ; and she lost no oppor- 
tunity to confirm and strengthen the first impressions she had 
made. Was any one among us sick? she sat, hour after hour, 
by his bedside ; and administered, by turns, temporal comforts 
and spiritual instruction. Had we lost a friend? his death 
was spoken of but as a translation to another and a better 
world. Did any of us ask, with childish curiosity, to be told 
a pretty story ? it was related to us out 6f the scriptural pages. 
We were tbld of the place above for the good boys and girls, 
and of the place below for the wicked ; and when we enquired*, 
with childish simplicity, who were the good and who the 
wicked, we were taught, that whoever believed that God had 
a son called Jesus Christ, and read the Bible with reverence 
every morning, and said prayers with devotion every Tiight, 
was a good man ; and that whoever dii^lieved this doctrine, 
or neglected these forms of worship, was a wicked reprobate, 
called an inMel, or an unbeliever, or an atheist. 

My father was not of the orthodox persuasion 5 but, how- 
ever unwilling he might be that his children should become 
Sectarians, he did not for many years interfere with my 
mother's instructions. ^ He excited our youthful minds, indeed, 
to observation and enquiry ; but he never called in question 
my mother's infallibility. His was a strong, unpre^diced, and 
comprehensive ;nind ; yet either from regard to my mother's 
feeiiiigs or to the world's opinion, he fof-bore, even when our 
questions led to it, ft'om undermining our belief. 

I recolle<rt, for instance, after I had listened patiently to an 
cbcpianation from hhn how feeeds produced plants and trees, 
and had asked him where the very— very first seeds came from 
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that his answer did not go to shake my belief in Moses' story 
of the creation. And when, on another occasion, fresh from 
my mot(ier's lesson on the almighty and all-pervading power 
of the christian Creator, who made the sun to shine and the 
trees to grow, and every thing to live and move — ^I enquired 
of my father whether God went under the roots of the trees 
and pushed them up; I remember that he smiled, but only said, 
he did not know how it was done. 

Thus was I left to form my own conclusions regarding my 
mother's religion ; and she soon found me an apt scholar. I 
entered with zeal and earnestness into her doctrines ; thought 
much of heaven; and prayed regularly that I might go 
thither when I died ; read" a portion of the Bible daily ; and 
amused myself on Sundays as little as my restless spirits would 
permit- 
When I look back on my state of mind at that period, it sur- 
prises me not so much .that my reason was deceived, as that it 
ever escaped the deception. I was made to believe that all 
good, kind, benevolent, and amiable men and women, were 
orthodox christians. The very word good, I had learnt to 
receive as meaning pious, I had never, that I knew of, met 
with a sceptic : and imagined that one might spend a life-time^, 
without witnessing so extraordinary and shocking a pheno* 
menon. I lived in a religious atmosphere, and I imagined that 
it extended over the whole earth. I had just heard of heathens 
and pagans; but I thought c^ them only as a handful of blind* 
ed wretches, to be found shut up in some small remote quarter 
of a world that bowed to Christ alone as its God and Saviour. 
To set up my own opinion against that of «U good, honest, 
respectable men — and indeed almost against that of the whole 
world — was a degree of presumption which it had not even 
entered into my ideas to conceive. 

I recollect, that when I was told of the earth's rotundity, and 
of our antipodes walking with their heads turned away from 
ours, I held out long and stoutly against the possibility of 
such an arrangement ; and abandoned my scepticism most 
cautiously and unwillingly. But, for religion, J had heard it 
spoken of so early, and so often, and so confidently, that it did 
not ef en occur to me that it could possibly be doubted, except 
from wilful wickedness or hardened d^ravity. Of unbelief 
from honest motives I had no conception ; for I had never 
>eard or thought oi such a thing. Religion I knew not as a 
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matter to be questioned, but only as a thing to be believed; for 
I had never been instructed to examine, but only to receive, its 
lessons. 

I know not if I have succeeded in conveying to you an accu- 
rate idea of the state of mind in which, as a child brought up 
on the lap of orthodoxy, I found myself. No one, I believe, 
but he who has been similarly situated, can accurately con- 
ceive the situation. It is to have eyes, yet not to see ; to have 
ears, yet not to hear ; to have judgment without exercising it ; 
and to have reasoning powers, without daring to use them. 

I have often, since the time my eyes were first opened on 
the delusions of my infancy, reflected on that strange, unnatu- 
ral state of mind. And these reflections have been thus far at 
least useful to me, that I have learnt never to express, nor even 
to feel, anger — nay, scarcely impatience, towards those whom 
I see similarly deluded. 

I believe my logical powers were naturally respectable, if 
not strong. My curiosity, on every subject, was great. But 
neither natural powers of reasoning, nor a natural spirit of 
enquiry proved of the least avail, for many years in shaking 
my belief. Those very absurdities which have since appeared 
•to me so bare-faced, that a simple statement of their meaning 
might well suffice as a refutation, I then received almost without 
doubt or question. If any rational friend had but reminded 
me, that a creed may be false however popular, the charm 
might have been broken j but there was none, who even hinted 
at error or deception. 

One day, at length, it chanced that a discussion arose between 
my father and a gentleman who was then a visiter at our house, 
and that I was present. In the course of the debate, my father 
expressed very heterodox opinions, and I was not slow to dis- 
cover their heterodoxy. I was then not more than ten or eleven 
years of age ; but my father had always encouraged me to 
speak freely before him ; so that I scrupled not, during a pause 
in the conversation, to reply in a convincing manner, as I 
thought, to some of my father's heresies. I recollect that our 
visiter was delighted ; and encouraged me by word and gesture 
to proceed ; to the no small increase of my vanity arid iself-im- 
portance. My father did not check me, but replied very pa- 
tiently to my arguments ; his replies left me much to think 

upon. 

IPhe next day I had a lecture from my mother on the dange- 
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of self-sufficiency, and was told that little boys must listen, but 
not mix in serious conversation. However, this did not satisfy 
me. I began to question my mother very closely regarding 
my father's opinions; and at last I learnt from her, with sur- 
prise almost anv>unting to horror, that she doubted wheth^ 
my father firmly believed that Jesus Christ was the son of 
God ! 

Here was a confounding of all my pre-conceived ideas. My 
father was universally respected as a man of talent ; and I 
loved him as an affectionate and indulgent parent. My mother, 
too, swayed as well by her affection for my father, as by her 
fear that the disclosure of his heterodoxy might weaken the 
paternal authority, softened the enormity pf his religious here- 
sies by repeating to me again and again, that, but for these, my 
father was every thing that was amiable and estimable. " Were 
he but a christian," said she mournfully, " he would be all that 
my heart could djesire ; but, alas ! in spite of his warm affec- 
tions, and noble qualities, and great talents, he is but lost and 
undone. Pray to God, my child," she continued, " that he 
will turn your dear father's heart from the error of his ways ; 
that he will teach him those holy truths, which worldly wis^ 
dom and prudence cannot teach ; and make him at last a par- 
taker in those joys, which the world can neither give, nor take 
away." And my mother wept as she said it. 

I was deeply affected and exceedingly perplexed. My father, 
good, kind, respected as he was, an infidel ! It was very strange. 
All my ideas of good and evil were, for a time, .turned topsy- 
. turvy. I had heard of savages with their tomahawks and Uieir 
painted faces and their cloaks of skins. And I had occasionally 
seen, through the iron bars, as I passed our coBnty jail, some 
dark,' suspicions-looking, ragged offenders, such as I thought I 
would have shuddered to meet in a lonely lane on a dark night. 
And these I could have imagined infidels. But a good infidel ; 
a kind infidel ; a respectable infidel ! It had never entered into 
my imagination to conceive such a thing ; any more than to 
conceive of a quiet storm, or cold heat, or transparent dark- 
ness, or any other similar absurdity. It was some time. before 
I could convince myself of the possibility of such a pheno- 
menon. At first, it was rather by passive belief^ than positive 
conviction. I looked c^en at my father. But he talked and 
smiled as usual ; and there was no cloven foot to be seen ; nor 
any sinister inference to be drawn from bfe quiet^ pleasiMit 
demeanor. 
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I was completely at fault. At length, after many sage leflec- 
tions and wise conjectures, I arrived at the conclusion^ that my 
father's i^orance and blindness could not be wilful. ^ He is 
too good a man,'^ thought I, " to sin on purpose* I dare say no 
one ever took the trouble to explain holy things tohim, as my 
mother did to me." This I settled very conclusively with 
myself ; and then I began to consider, if there was no remedy 
for this sad misfortune. I mused long and often on the matter ; 
and the more I mused, the more plainly I saw the vast impor- 
tance of saving my father's soul. At last, warmed with the 
idea of the great good I should effect, " I will myself,'' cried I, 
^' become the instrument of my father's conversion. I will talk 
to him of religion, and convince him — I know I can — of its 
truth ; and then he will not be sent to hell when he dies." 

I was mightily pleased with myself after I had come to this 
notable resolution. I summoned to my recollection all my mo- 
therms strongest ai^guments — arranged them in the order I in- 
tended to hrvag them forward, imagined my fiedh^'s replies, 
and already anticipated my own triumph and my mother's joy, 
when I should have brought my father to confess his errors and 
to repent of his heresies. 

I told you, that I had resolved to convince and convert my 
father. I say, resolved to convert him, rather than resolve to 
attempt his conversion / for so I put it to myself ; being too 
young, and too ignorant, and too zealous, to experience either 
■doubts or diffidence. A man usually learns a good deal, befbre 
he learns modesty. 

And then^ I had very specious grounds to support my un* 
doubting presumption of success. Never was young neophyte 
more confideitt in the strength of a good cause. I was con- 
vinced that God was esceedingly,interested in this matter; and 
I felt assured that, as my pious undertaking was good and 
praiseworthy in his sight, he would assist me in its execution, 
and. at last crown it with success. I did not forget that I was 
young, and I had some confused idea that grown up people 
were wiser and more knowing than I : " But what of that ?" I 
said to myself; '^ those holy things which God has hidden from 
the wise and prudent, he .himself tells us, he reveals unto babes." 
And I was not slow to believQ, that I must be among the favor* 
ed number. 

^Then too— for the sake of truth let me confess it — ^to my dis- 
Ijl^ted care f» my father's soul came the more selfish de- 
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sire to ensure tne safety of my own. I had heard a hundred 
times from my mother, that I was a miserable sinner; and at 
last I had begun to believe it : the more readily, that I felt a 
great inclination to break the Lord's sabbath, by trundling a 
hoop, or playing at foot-baU, or engaging in some other favorite 
game; and that J frequently yawned during our Sunday 
evening lectures, and sometimes ev^i fell asleep during the 
family prayer with which these were wont to conclude — ^all 
which wicked inclinations, my mother had assured me, were 
convincing proofs of the innate depravity which I had in- 
herited from my forefather Adam, and should carry with me to 
my grave. Now, thoughtless though I was in many things, I 
was yet greatly concerned to find some good deed that might 
secure me a place among God's angels, notwithstanding the 
grievous nature of my Sunday sins. 

Such a good deed I conceived my father's conversion to 
be. I had read from the Bilde : " He that converteth a sinner 
from the error of his way, «hall save a soul from death, and 
shall hide a multitude of sins." I had, I believe, too, a lurking 
idea that, on the strength of this latter clause, "it shcdl hide a 
multitude of sras," I might venture an occasional infringement 
on the monotony of Sunday, without any great risk of the 
consequences at the day of judgment. If I recollect aright, 
this latter idea had considerable weight with me; for, as I 
told you, my spirits were of the most restless order, and could 
very ill brook the grave restraiuts and long sermons of a pres- 
by terian sabbath ; so that a breach of the fourth command- 
ment was, in truth, my besetting sin. 

Actuated and encouraged by these various coasiderations, I 
prepared to commence my task. One fine summer evening, n»y 
father took me to walk with him, as^jii'as his custom ; and I 
deemed this a fit opportunity for my purpose. Every circum- 
stance of the conversation that ensued is yet stampt on my 
mind. I recollect the very spot where I first began it. 'Twas 
in a little wood that skirted the lawn before our house, and ex- 
tended thence over a sloping bigik close down to a small but 
romantic stream. I could yet point to the very tree by which 
we passed, as I turned to my father, and asked him, with in- 
finite earnestness of manner, and with no little trepidation of 
heart, " whether he disbelieved that Jesns Christ was the Son 
of God?" 

My faOierifiras doubUess not a ntdesurpristf ; but he did not 



immediately reply, if Why cto you ask me that questton ?" he 
said at last. 

" Because I am sure^ — ^I began eagerly— 

" That he is Ged's son V^ asked my father, smiling. 

«Yes,lBm."^ 

^ Did yeiu ever hear of the Mahometans?" said my father, 
while I had paused to collect my proofs. 

" I had just heard of sudi a people,*^ I said, " who lived 
some where far off." 

" Do you know what their r^igkm is 7" 

« No." 

" They believe that Je«is Christ is not the Sob of God, but 
tliat another person, called Mahomet, is God's chosen prophet." 

*' Do they not believe the Bible ?" asked I, somewhat aghast 

"No; Mahomet wrote a book called the Koran; and the 
Mahometans say that is the word of God. And that book tells 
them, that God sent Mahomet upon earth to preach the gospel 
to them, and to save their souls." 

Wonders crowded so ftist upon me, that I could scarcely 
reply. Here was a rival Bible, and a rival Saviour. And what 
had I to say against them? At last I ventured to ask, "Are 
you quite sure, father, that this is true ?" 

" Yes, my dear, I am quite sure." 

" And how many Mahometans are there ?" 

*' About as many Mahometans as there are christians ; proba* 
bly one himdred and fifty millions. Now," continued my father, 
** how do you know which God sent upon eartii, Jesus Christ 
or Mafepmet." 

T]^.#as a qpiestlon for which I was totally unprepsm^ed. I 
did not attempt to anslver it ; and was silent during the rest of 
our walk, scarcely reifying in monosyllables when my father 
spoke to me. 

And so ended my scheme for my father's conversion. 

After this attempt, 1 did not, for many months, seek to re-' 
new the argummit with my father ; and he, on his part, never 
pressed the subject upon me. But I listened, and thought, and 
doubted, more than had been my wont ; and I spoke less. 

It was strange that this single, little simple question, " How 
do you know which God sent upon earth, Jesus Christ or Ma- 

*?" should have ultimately shaken the faith which my 
had been y^rs in planting, and which she had sought 
ish and coimhn by every argument that zeal could dlo- 
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tate, or affection suggest ; a faith that had grown with my 
growth, and strengthened with my strength, so that I cannot 
call to mind the time when I was free from its Influences. Yet 
80 it was. My father, either with or without design^ had laid 
the a^e at the very root of my religion ; and though I was 
myself unconscious, even for years afterwards, of its effect, yet 
did the whole tree wither and die of that single blow at last. 
My religion had taken root upon faith; that is, upon authority ; 
and a doubt of that authority was fatal to its existence. 

Yet let it not be supposed that I gave up the creed of my 
youth, without a long and painful struggle. Years past before 
I could fully persuade myself, that I was an unbeliever ; and 
years were added to these, before I confessed my heresy to 
others. 

At first, all was painful doubt and obscure uncertainty. I 
felt, as a mariner might who had approached the pole, and 
found the magnetic needle, hitherto his trusted and trustworthy 
guide, prove fallible or false. And for the polar star of truth, 
my reason was too clouded to admit its rays. Compass and 
star both failed meat once, and seldom^ was benighted sailor in 
a more cheerless situation than I. 

Months passed, and found me diligently reading my Bible, 
now for the first time enquiringly, rather than submissively ; 
and praying regularly, with all the sincerity of a child, that 
God would enable me to find out whether He had wcitten that 
Bible or not. As I read, I was often astonished and sometimes 
startled at the incongruities, which even my immature reasoxi 
began to discover in the Scriptural pages. Long, long I hesi- 
tated between two opinions. At last, I gave up readily the 
Bible ; for I thought that the more I read and prayed, the less 
I believed : and I began to fear, that I might thus, at last, lose 
my religion altogether 5 a consummation which I most devoutly 
and eamesly deprecated. 

But though I ceased to read, I could not cease to think and 
to speculate and to doubt ; the less, that I was now frequently 
present during some very free discussions between my father 
and several of his friends. To these I lent an eager ear, and 
an interested attention; and I began gradually to suspect, 
that my father, in many of his arguments, was wonderfully 
rational and consistent. 

On the other hand, my mother, who, after some time, 
I believe to suspect that all was not right, was unceasing 
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efforts to strengthen my faith. I^eiiad always considered me, 
as she told me afterWlirds, the most devout among her childreii ; 
she had always found me the most caiefiil for the fiiture wel- 
fare of my soul, the most earnest m my zeal Iw the things of 
another world, and the most attentive to her pious homilies 
and maternal exhortations. Even now, that her words fell on 
my ear without the sanction of infallibility, I list^ied with 
patience, if not with reverence ; and perhaps even with more 
strict attention than formerly. But I said nothing. I did not, 
by word Qr gesture, evince my growing scepticism ; but neither 
did I, as I had formerly done, profess any zeal for religion, or 
veneration for its doctrines. I can say*— I fear somewhat 
proudly — ^that I never, in a single instance, dec^ved my nM>- 
ther or any other human being, on a point of conscience. I 
feared, at times, even my own thoughts ; and I feared yet more 
my mother's sorrowing indignation, if she should learn my 
apostacy. And my fear kept me silent. Yet did they never 
extort from me one word to belie my sincerity. 

By slow, and scarcely perceptible degrees, my opinions at 
length began to assume a more decided tone. The doctrine of 
eternal punishment, if I recollect aright, was the first that stag- 
gered my young credulity: and this the more readily, that my 
feelings came in aid of my reason against it 

I had a fipod-natured orthodox tutor, who took infinite pains 
'to teach mk Greek and I^tin, but seldom meddled with my 
spiritual education. His creed, so far as I could discover, was 
that of ib£ established church, and he had studied to qualify 
himati^d^ one of its ministers ; but he was mild in the ex- 
presi^Mnbf his^ opinions, and tolerant towards others. I was 
thus encouraged to suggest some of my doubts to him. '^ Mr. 
M — ^j" said I to him one day, as we were walking together, " I 
find it very difficult to un^eretand some things, which the Bible 
tells usw" He invited me to state^my difficulties, and I proceed* 
ed. ' ^ It tells us that God sends all unbelievers to hell when 
they die, and that he makes them remain there for ever tor* 
mented in the flames. Now at the time Qod. creates an un« 
believer, he must know that he will be obliged, in a few years, 
to send him to hell. Ilierefore I think it would be better if 
he did not make any imbelievers at all." ^ 

« But," said my UxUSn^ " you know that Goi^lits it in our 
power to save ourselves 5 and, if we nefllad so to do, it is our 
fault, not his." " . •^ 
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^^ But yet," persisted I, ^^ God was not obliged to create an 
unbeliever; he might have prevented fny such from being 
bom, and then he would have prevented them from being 
wicked, and from going to hell. Would it not have been better 
for such men never to have been bom, than to live a few years 
here, and then be tormented for ever ?" 

My tutor's silence seemed to give assent. "Well then," I 
concluded, ^^ if it would have been better, why did not God 
doit?" 

" I cannot tell you ;" my tutor said at last with some hesita- 
tion. '' And I advise you not to think of such things as these. 
It seems better to our hiunan reason \ but it cannot he better, 
or else God would have done so." 

I was totally dissatisfied with this answer ; and from that 
day I became a universalist. 

I was emboldened by the conversation with my tutor, to 
speak somewhat more freely to others. Yet was it very gra- 
dually and cautiously. I had begun, indeed, to doubt the in- 
fallibility of the Scriptures \ but I still retained much of that 
reverence for them, which, if once carefully implanted in early 
youth, will outlive a conviction of its groundlessness. I treated 
the Bible like some old friend, for whose faults I had always 
an excuse prepared, and whom I was unwilling to believe frail 
or false. When some flagrant incongruity stared me in the 
face, I thought it might be an error in the transliftion ; or, if 
unable otherwise to explain some unjust or intolerant passage, 
I set it down as an Eastern metaphor.- Even when, doubts 
pressed most^trongly upon me, I could notiind it in my heart 
to yield implicitly to their influence : and I came at last to the 
resolution : " I will suspend my judgment." 

When I look back on this period of my life, I am forcibly- 
reminded of the heavy responsibifities of parents. * Parents 
give early impressions; and early impressions touch both 
reason and heart, with a power which years of mature reflec- 
tion can hardly destroy. ^Vhen early impressions, then, are 
prejudices, with what a mental load does the child enter on the 
journey of life ! The free step is shackled, and the independent 
thought crushed, by their weight. The first and best efforts 
of the yoOftg mind are often exhausted, not in the race of 
science or in iBb pursuit of just know]|j0g|p, but in shaking off 
the fetters that wo^ impede its progress. Happy he, who 
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Stands free and unbot^nd, before youth is past, or opportunity 
gone by 1 

It is not my intention, Messrs. Editors, to repeat, in detail, the 
course of reasoning that gradually dissipated my religion ; nor 
to relate how I became, by degrees, more decided in my scep- 
ticism, and bolder in its expression. Nor will I obtrude on 
your readers the history of my fears and difficulties, as I pro- 
ceeded ; how, when I first disclosed to my^ mother the heresies 
of her child, she wept and warned, and threatened me with a 
troubled conscience in this world, and a portion with the devil 
and his angels in the next; how she exhorted and implored, 
with that solicitude, which perhaps a mother only can feel, that 
I would submit my rebellious heart and presumptuous reason 
before the throne of him, whose mjnteries it was impi- 
ous alike to examine as to reject ; and how it required months 
of earnest exhortation on her part, and painful resolution on 
mine, to convince her that I was as decided as I was sincere. 

Enough, I am now a sceptic. I live for this world, because 
I know nothing of any other. I doubt all revelations from 
heaven, because they appear to me improbable and inconsistent. 
I desire to see the thoughts and efforts of mankind directed sole- 
ly to the improvement of their own and their fellow-creatures' 
condition on this earth ; for I think it requires much improve- 
ment. I desire to see men's wishes bounded by what they can 
see and know ; for I am convinced that they would thus be- 
come more contented, more practically benevolent, and more 
permanently happy, than any dreams of futurity can make them. 

It is to me a pleasant reflection, that among the friends whose 
affection I possessed, and whose esteem I valued, I have not lost 
(me by my scepticism. Many a long argument I have had with 
the more orthodox among them ; but our arguments never ter- 
minated bitterly. My mother never loved me the less, and I 
almost believe, that at last she esteemed me the more, for my 
heresy. I did not find it difficult to persuade her, nor any one 
else who was sincerely interested in my welfare, that I could not 
change my opinions ; and that to say I was religious, would be 
only to add hypocrisy to infidelity. Thus, instead of resent- 
ing the expression of my opinion, they only lamented its exis- 
tence. And perhaps concluded with the ass^ion: "That 
they were sure one so Ipfly desirous of discovering truth as I 
certainly was, could nm fail at last to win^the grace of God; 
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and to find the object of my search in ^hat holy book, where 
idone it was to be found." , 

It is many yeani since my opinions have given me, eVbn for 
a mom^t, antiety or uneasiness. And I am bold to say, that 
no one can attain to the serenity and contentment of mind, and 
to the unshackled freedom of spirit which these opinions pro- 
duce, without saying, with me, that if it were possible to ex- 
change them again for heterodoxy, the wealth of the Indies 
would poorly compensate the exchange. 

It Was the perfect conviction I entertain of the mental and 
moral advantages which I have gained by a change of opinion, 
that first induced me to note down th^s sketch of my conver- 
sion for the public eye. And it is the same conviction which 
bids me hope, that it'will not be without interest, nor without 
utility to many ; especially to those who still stand on the bank 
of the Rubicon, and who fear to try their strength in its waves, 
lest they be carried away by the current, and thrown on some 
treacherous quicksand, or arid desert. 

I have crossed in safety, and found the opposite shore fair and 
pleasant ; a land of freedom and of virtue, whence terror is 
banished, and where tranquillity reigns. He that is a bold 
swimmer, let him fearlessly attempt the passage. He will never 
regret the efforts it may cost him. He will become a better, a 
wiser, and — ^my experience for it — ^a happier man. 

PROSSIKO* 
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B7 ROBERT DALE OWEN. 
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This is a republic in which the voice of 'the people is in 
theory, and ought to be in practice, the director of the peo- 
ple's affairs. The voice of the people, that is to say, the ma- 
jority of their votes, ought to dedde all great measures. With 
a few exceptions, trifling except. iri the state of Virginia, all 
free male citizens of our country, above the age of twenty- 
one, have ah equal voice in electing those men whose opinions 
and votes in the respective houses of representatives, afterwards 
determine the state laws, decide the state taxes, and direct the 
administration and appropriation of the same. 

That is to say : the mass of the people legislates, or rather 
may legislate, indirectly. If those men whom they elect, do 
vote, not according . to their own private opinion, merely be- 
cause it is their own, but according to the interests and wishes 
of the majority of theirl constituents^ then the people legis- 
late through thiBir constituents. But if the men of their 
choice give their votes contrary to the known interests, or to 
the expressed wishes, o£ those who have elected them as their 
representatives, then these men cease to be, in strictness, the 
representatives of the people at all. They represent no one 
but themselves ; and, in so far as they are concerned, the go- 
vernment is a pure oligarchy. 

I say not that this is an evil without a remedy — even per- 
haps an easy one ; nor do I say that, in some instances, the 
people's representatives are not what the name implies. But 
it is a fact, than which scarcely any is inore notorious, that 
many members of our legislatures do not even profess to votp 
with the known wishes of their electors, when these are at 
variance with their own ; and that many more, while profess- 
ing so to act, most flagrantly violate their profession. 

I do not say that a man ought to be compelled or expected 
to vote contrary \o his conscientious conviction, even when 
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thftt conviction happens to be disapproved by his electors. A 
certain distingui9hed member from the west of Pennsylvania, 
if I have be^i correctly informed, once voted in decided- oppo- 
sition to his received instructions; and when called to account 
for his conduct, at the risk of being throMOi out, he boldly said, 
that he C€h2ld only promise, for the future as in the past, to 
consider every question attentively and candidly, to weigh 
duly the wishes of his constituents, but never to vote in decided 
opposition to his own Opinions; adding, that his fdiow-citizens 
were perfectly right to 'transfer their voices to the man who 
might more thoroughly c^gree with them in senti^ient than he 
)lad done. His electors received his declaration with applause. 
AtS his political life had been consistent, they considered this 
one instance of dissent a$- additional proof of his integrity, 
and accordingly re-elected him. Now> I condemn neither the 
member nor his constituents.^ - In his case, I should probably 
have considered it my duty to follow my own private convic- 
tion of what was best; — and in theirs, to re-elect the man who 
was honest enough to do what he judged right, at the risk of 
his popularity. 

. But our Approval or disapproval of the Pennsylvanian's con- 
duct under these peculiar circumstances, does not affect the 
ipain question. He himself, in the given instance, might be 
considered as a legislator, or a guardian, or it may be a disin- 
terested friend of the people ; their representative he was not. 
He gave his opinion, not theirs; followed his wishes, not 
th^rs: the power, which they had delegs^ted to him, he employ- 
ed to oppose what they desired to support. The people there- 
fore, in so far as his decision was concerned, were not repre- 
•oited at all. Tliey virtually lost, for the time, their rights of 
eititens, as completely as if they had been by force deprived 
of the elective franchise. If that which happened in this par- 
ticular instance were to happen generally, the people would 
be as much at the mercy of their governors as are the* serfs of 
Rusfitta or the slaves of the Turkish dynasty. 

Now, where is the remedy for evils, which, though triflings 
perhaps in the case of honest disinterested men, yet involve, in 
principle, the total loss of pelitieal liberty ? Shall we expect 
6om those whom we elect a sacrifice c^ their opinions to ours? 
The more honest and better portion of them may not choose to 
make the sacrifice. Or shall we expect from our chosen rfr- 
pveaentatives a sacrifice of their interest to ours? The less 
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boaest; and upright portion of them (and ftlas 1 how large thd 
majority I) will not deliberately sacrifice what they deem their 
own, to what they deem the public, good. 

Where then is the remedy 1 How shall the people be repre- 
sented ? not lorded over and governed, but represented ? By 
choosing those men only whose opintens on all great points 
are in accordance with the opinions of their constituents ; but, 
above all, in choosing those only whose intgrests are the same 
as the interest of the people. 

Let us not " lead into temptation." Let us not elect men to 
. a situation where interest tells them one thing and duty ano- 
iher. They ought not, indeed, to" yield to the temptation ; but 
that does not mend the matter ; they will yield to it, if not in 
all cases, at least in the majority. An immoral situation pro- 
duces^ in the mass of mankind, immorality ; and he whose 
duty and interest point different ways is immorally situated. 

The real interests of the working classes are not the same as 
the apparent and immediate interests of what are called the 
privileged classes. Yet in five cases out of six, the represen- 
tatives of the people are chosen from among lawyers, bankers, 
large landed proprietors, and rich merchants. In five cases out 
of six, then, our representatives (as they are inaccurately call- 
ed) are tempted to do wrong ; and if they do ri^ht, it is in 
spite of the temptation. 

The people ought to search for those whose personal in- 
terests coincide with their own ; and ought, for that reason^ to 
choose representatives from among their own body, whenever 
they can ^nd among themselves men of plain good sense, of 
finsmess, and of practical experience. The working classes, in 
consequence of the injustice which has meted inordinate labor 
for their portion, have hitherto -had but little time to improve 
their minds or form their manners. In consequence, there are 
few eloquent, and not a great many fluent speakers among 
them. This is to be regretted ; fcnr eloquence is a giant power 
in a commomVealth like this. But we must take things as we 
find them, and make the best of them. The manner is indeed 
important, but it is much less important than the matter. An 
indififerent speaker is better than a dishonest man* If, theYe- 
fore^ we cannot find eloquence and honesty combined, let i:^ 
take the honesty and leave the eloquence ; for; thus, if we hav« 
less brilliant debates, we phall have more useful laws. 

I jsaid that U b^ioved the people to choose tho^e tnte foft 
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iheir repreaeDtatWes whose opinions were in accordance with 
their own ; and I shall prohably be told, that this is impossi* 
ble ; first because we cannot easily ascertain the general opinion 
of the body of electors ; and then because, even if we could, it 
might be difficult to find a nlan conscientiously holding all these^ 
and otherwise capable of fulfilling the duties of a legislator. 

But if we cannot do all, let us at least do what we can. If 
we cannot find representatives who will support every mea- 
sure which their electors desire to carry, let us take those who 
will support the essentials. And, above all, let us not quarrel 
about the non-essentials. * 

There are certain great measures which are indispensable 
to the welfare of the people ; there are certain master-abuses 
that mttst be remedied,^ ere common justice can accrue to the 
producing classes. To carry these, let; the people first unite. 
Let them elect men, not because they are of Jackson's or of ' 
Adams' or of Clay's party, or of any party whatever ; but 
because they will support and vote for the great measures 
which can alone relieve the country from its present distress. 

And let the people seek until they find, what these great 
measureis are. Having found them, let them vote, not to carry 
we», but to carry these measures ; not to serve the interests 
of any political party, but to serve the great interests of them- 
selves, the people. 

They have the power in their own hands. Let them seek 
the knowledge and the union of purpose and of plan, which 
can alone make that power effective. 

In despotic countries where it rests with the autocrat to 
command, and with his slaves to hear and to obey — in lands 
where the power of one is supported and the obedience of the 
many enforced, by lance or bayonet — it is not enough to open 
the people's eyes to their real situation ,; they must not only 
be enlightened, they must be armed also. For their will is btit 
of small weight against his who has an army of mercenaries 
in his pay and at his beck. 

Not so in this commonwealth. Whenever the eyes of the 
people are opened ; whenever they know what they desire to 
efiect, and know how fo unite their e£fbrt3 and make eifective 
their acknowledged power-— they may carry what measures 
they .yill. They have the power. The^r may be cheated into 
a belief that they have it not; they may be urged on to 
jealousies and internal dissentions and party feuds, that waste 
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eadh others strength and neutralize each others mflnence: tibd 
thus the people may be shorn of their rights, without per* 
ceiving how they lose them. But the power they have. They 
can dictate their own laws, and carry their own measures ; 
can legislate for themselves. And if they be oppressed, if 
riches and aristocracy legislate for them, and often legislate 
against them^^it is the people's blindness, not their in^x>tence, 
that gives their adversaries the day. 

It is not the servants oppressed by their masters ; it is the 
master deceived and tricked and governed by his servants. As 
American citizens, in whom is vested the elective franchise, We 
are our own masters. Our representatives are our servants, 
whom we pay to do our business ; not our slaves, but our c<m- 
fidential hired servants. If they attend to their own business 
instead of attending to ours, they presimie on our ignorance, 
and violate tlie duties of their situation. . 

Our situation, then,, is good, so far as situation goes. It is 
right and proper lliat freemen should be their own masters. But 
that is not enough. Mere^power, without knowledge, is but a 
useless bauble ; rights unexercised aro no rights at all ; and a 
master at the mercy of his servants is no better than a slave. 

So long as we cannot agree upon the instructions which we 
will give to our delegates j so long as we do not see these in- 
structions carried into effect ; so long as we are careless and 
negligent, instead of looking after our own affairs ; so long 
are we masters at the mercy of our servants j and so long are 
we likely to be deceived and oppressed 

If we will change our situation, let us be up and doing. Let 
us choose faithful servants ; not smooth-spoken rogues, nor 
unprofitable doers of eye service, but good and faithful ser-, 
vants. Let us retain them in our service so long as they re- 
main faithful ; and let us dismiss them when they seek their 
own emolument, instead of caring for our concerns. 

But, above all, let us determine what instruction we will 
give them. If our instructions be contradictory and confused, 
we cannot be obeyed ; we shall spoil our servants ; the best of 
them will resign their situations, and the rest, will cheat us if 
they can. Let us, then, enquire what are the essentials, which 
the people, for their own sake, ought, through their representa- 
tives, to obtain. 

Here is tjie great difficulty. Here lies our weakness, and 
our oppressors' strength. We know not what we would have. 

1* 
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Some of us are tariff, some anti-tariff men ; some think the eoim^ 
try may be made a paradise by internal iraproyement ; others, 
that our.safety can only be ensured byihe demolition of the bank- 
ing system ; some think the world would be regenerated by com- 
munities of common property; others, by labor for labor asso- 
ciations; others, again, by an agrarian law: some think religion 
only can save the country, others, that religious influence will 
ruin it : one takes up one particular abuse, and one another. 
And the worst of it is, each deems his own plan the on/y specific 
for the national disease ; and of course - exerts all his energies 
U) bring it into notice in preference to every other. . 

Here is the secret of our political degradation. Here the 
cause why the few can ride the many -with impunity, and why 
the many so tamely suffer themselves to be ridden by the few. 
We are at variance among ourselves, and we waste in party dis- 
putes and petty dissentions, the time and the means that ought 
to be employed in the great work of national improvement. 

If this must needs continue, bur liberty was but a worthless gil^. 

But must it continue? Is there no point upon which we can 
all unite ? Is there no great measure to which we can all sub- 
scribe? Is there none whose importance all will acknowledge, 
and by whose adoption all would feel themselves benefitted ? 

I believe there is one. And if there be, how indispensable 
to our prosperity as a nation, that we should see it ! and, 
seeing, that we should unite to obtain it ! 

It is not a measure that, like the tariff question, will divide 
the North and the South ; nor a local proposal, like laying a 
itiil road, or the cutting a .canal. It is not a partial reform, 
like the suppression of gambling among bankers ; nor an 
untried remedy like the establishment of social communities. 
Nor is it a startling innovation like the equal division of pro- 
perty ; nor even a subject for which our early prejudices may 
have been enlisted, like that of theology. It is a measure 
whose benefits all may see, from Maine to Florida, of what- 
ever state, of whatever party, of whatever religion. // is a 

NATIONAL SYSTEM OF EDUCATION. 

I would that my voice could extend over our wide republic, 
that I might repeat in the ears of every citizen, the advice ; 
" Vote for those men only who will support a State Education. 
Cast aside party feelings. Cast aside favorite schemes. Ask 
not if your candidate be a mason or an anti-mason, a federalist 
or a democrat, a friend to national improvement, or an enemy 
to banking monopolies — until ye have first asked, ' Will he 
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assist us to obtain for our children that best of patrimonies, 
whose possession would have saved us all of which we 
complain V Let this be your first question. He is your friend 
who will honestly answer it in the affirmative; and he your 
enemy who will say no to it ; or, saying yes, who will not 
hold to his word. Let this be the test of your approbation, 
this the condition of your support, this the one thing needful 
that shall obtain your suflfrage. And you will soon see your 
children grow up to be freem^i indeed. You will see them 
obtain those advantages, which no nation can obtain and re^ 
main oppressed- — those advantages which more than riches, 
more than good fortune, more than situation, mc^re than in- 
trigue,- have hitherto given the reigning few power and privi- 
leges over the subjected many ; and which, when secured to 
your descendants, will give them their just rank among the 
free citizens of the world." 

I proceed to give my reasons for proposing a system of 
EaoAL NATIONAL EDUCATION, as tho first mcasurc which the 
people should unite to carry. 

In the first place, it is a measure for which all honest re- 
publicans, and all not unprincipled parents will unite. 

It is essential that the people, if they ate to eiFect any per- 
manent improvement in their condition, should not be divided 
in opinion as to the practical objects after which they strive. I 
say essential ; because the people can not lose their power, 
except by disunion. Whatever the people of this republic 
unite to carry, they will carry — against riches, against patron- 
age, against sophistry, against intrigue — against every power 
which sharp wits, rendered yet sharper by the sense of per- 
sonal interest, can bring in array to oppose them. But let dis- 
cord enter the popular fortress, and there is no longei; either 
safety or power. One quarrel Within the walls is worse than 
a thousand enemies without. " A house divided against itself,'' 
says an ancient writer, " can not stand." And truly and wisely 
was it said. . 

This is no petty question of exp^iency. It is that which 
will decide every thing". Tell me whether the people will 
succeed in uniting their voices to carry any measure, and I 
will tell you whether the effort will be successful. Inform me 
that their crafty opponents will be able to sow dissension among 
the people's ranks ; and, though no prophet, I will predict the 
people's discomfiture. 

What possibility is there, that the mass of our ciUzens 
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idioidd b6 divided oH this qtestitm of Hfttionid ediHS^ktal 
WhO) ^cept those who seek to make mon^y and win pkoiBO 
by educational inequality, will feel their interest opposed? 
Who, among the people, that has a child of his own, wUl nol 
feel his personal interest immediately promoted ?. What parent 
is there so lost alike to duty and affection, or so degraded by 
vitiating habits, that he feels not the desire to see his children 
saved fh)m the pit into which he has faUen ? 

Powerful — ^very powerful is the parental feeling. Even in 
its excess we may recognise its power. Even when it destroys 
the tranquillity of the parent, and alas! the wdfare of the child| 
we may see how potent and engrossing its intiuence. And 
would it not be beneficial as powerful, were it but wisely directed. 

This measure, then, is one which is calculated to unite the 
tealous suffrages of all upright citizens, and all righteous pa- 
rents, whatever their sect, their party, or their profession. It 
contains, then, in itself, the earnest of its own success. 

But secondly, it is not only easily attainable, but omnipotent 
when attained. 

Look around upon our country, and estimate, if you can, the 
extent of its vices, and its miseries. You will find them, not 
of one place, nor of one character, nor of partial influence. 
You will find them every where. Ride along our highways, 
and every third house you pass shall be a tavern or a gin-shop. 
Pass through our streets, and in one you will see vanity of 
dress, pride of wealth, and pompousness of luxury, in the 
next, half-naked wretchedness, and brutalizing excesses. En- 
ter our courts of law, and see the hatred, and hear the bicker- 
ings that support in afBuence the judge and the barrister. Visit 
our orthodox temples of religion, and calculate the intolerance 
they^ contain and the hypocrisy they engender. Watch the 
commercial speculations that pour thousands into the already 
overflowing coffers of some rich merchant or banker, and ruin 
his less fortunate or more scrupufous neighbor, who drags 
along with- him, perhaps, in his bankruptcy, hundreds of honest 
labourers, and hard wori^ing mechanics. Or, enquire in the 
details of domestic life, and contemplate the jealous struggle 
of the poor to emulate the rich, and the eager endeavor of all 
to barter tranquil comfort for a little higher rank and a little 
more fashionable standing than the world is willing to accord 
them. See one half of society, the slaves of etiquette, and the 
other the victims of excessive labor. ' Observe how uniformly 
the hardest labor is made the least productive ; and how the 
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reward of an occupation increases almost in the same ratio 
with its inutility. Mark how one class is doomed to toil for 
bfready and another privileged to wanton in luxurious idleness. 
Observe how poor and dependent are the producers, and how 
rich and powerful the ccmsumers of wealth. And ask youp* 
selves, how many men and women ye have found in the course 
of your lives — among the rich or the poor, the oppressors or 
the Oppressed — ^truly honest, truly consistent, truly indepen- 
dent, or truly happy in their generation. 

How shall a mass of abuses like these be remedied by 
piecemeal •? How shall they be remedied ut all^ if we reach 
not the seat of the disease — the human heart ? What avails it 
that our present monopolies are destroyed, if the ignorance re- 
main that first permitted and may again be cajoled to permit 
them ? What \^ould it profit us that al} pecuniary inequality 
ceased in a moment, if the -ignorance remain that first pro- 
duced, and would soon reproduce it. How should we be ad- 
vantaged by razing to the ground our . banks, our law courts, 
and our gin-shops, if the spirit . of speculation, of quarrelling, 
and of drunkenness, which at first erected, were still there to 
rebuild them ? In a word, how shall the abuses that mar all 
the beauty of our national institutions, the vices that stain the 
fame of our national character, and the miseries that depress 
or destroy our national happiness — ^how shall these be re- 
moved, but only by an equal, national, intellectual and practical 
education for all the young citizens of our republic ? 

We have had enough of declarations ; let us have realities. 
We have said we are free and equal ; let us become so. It 
needs not the chain or the manacle to constitute the slave. 
There is a slavery beyond that of fetters and dungeons — ^the 
slavery that bends not the body only, but the mind, to op- 
pression ; that puts man's reason in irons, and shuts out from 
his reach common sense and practical knowledge. This is 
the oppression we must ' destroy ; and in .the human mind, 
where it dwells and reigns, there we must destroy it. 

Had but equal education been spread over the nations of 
modem Europe, how altered should we read the annals of the 
dark middle ages. • Where did the feudal barons find their 
power to enslave, if not in the cowed spirit and loyal igno- 
rance of their degraded vassals? How did the Catholic clergy, 
that proud spiritual aristocracy, that set its sandaled feet on the 
necks of kings, and in itd robes of sackcloth, entered unusher- 
ed the cabinets of the mastera of the world— how did these 
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proud pretenders to holy humility, obtain their despotic swayt 
Was it not because science bad retreated to the cell of the 
monk, and opened her treasures only within the walls of the 
monastery 1 Could feudal or spiritual tyranny have lasted fbr 
one year beyond the time that all Seifs and all catholics had 
been taught to find in real knowledge at once their safety, their 
freedom, and their happiness. 

. Let us leave the branches then, and strike at the root. They 
will wither and die of themselves, when the sources are cut 
off whence they have derived their nourishment. My second 
reason, therefore, for proposing equal national education as the 
first measure of reform, is because it is a remedy, and the only 
remedy commensurate with the abuses we. purpose to remove. 

There are other reasons, though of less weight than those I 
have already adduced, why we may regard a st^te education 
as the measure which" it behoves the people, as they value 
their own happiness and their children's independence, first to 
unite to carry. 

However omnipotent that measure may be, in revolutioni* 
zing the character and remodelling all the institutions of 80ci&* 
ty, it is less startling and obnoxious, even to the most orthodox 
defenders of the things and the powers that be, than are many 
other far less effective measures. Propose to abolish all bank- 
ing charters ; and, though this could produce but a trifling 
benefit compared to those resulting from national education, 
yet while effecting much less, it could irritate much more. 
Propose an immediate equalization of property ; and though 
you could have no security that in a single year from the date 
of that equalization, there would not be rich and poor, op- 
pressors and oppressed, as at present, yet this partial and in- 
effective reform would create a hundred enemies and opposers, 
for one that is created against a Universal reform by means of 
education. So^ in medicine, are the gentlest remedies often 
the most efficacious, and come to us doubly recommended, al 
once by their immediate and by their ultimate effects* . 

I shall perhaps be told, that the relief afforded to suffering 
industry by means of instruction to the coming generation, ia 
but prospective and afar off; and that, while promising much 
in the future, it affords no alleviation for ,the jMresent But 
this objection is surely hivalid. If a system of National Edu* 
cation be established, providing at once for the instruction and 
maintenance of all the children of the republic,, and the ex« 
penses be defrayed by means of a property tax, and in additioft 
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pethiKpBfW sugrgested.by my co-edttar, in her lecture on Etisiing 
EvilSy by a light tax on each parent — ^if, I say, such a system of 
education and support were carried for the children of oU, how 
would the miseries and difficulties of poor families be instantly 
lightened or removed ! When is the sting of poverty the sharpest| 
if it foe not when a father or a mother looks on the sufferings of 
their o£&pring — when they see them neglected in body and 
mind, without power of remedy— and bitterly anticipate for 
th^Q future hardships and future degradation 1 Let those poor 
and hard worked widows of Philadelphia, whom an iniquitous 
^stem of trade has doomed to exist and support their helpless 
children on sixteen dollars a year, or to brave infamy and 
punishment for a small additional pittance — let them reply. 

How would it lighten ndt the expenses only, but the cares 
and the sorrows of indigent parents, to know that, whatever 
they themselves might endure, their children, safe under the 
parental guardianship of the nation, were secure from the pri- 
vations of poverty, and participating in the same advantageS| 
mental, moral, and physical, as the wealthiest children in the land ! 

Where is, at this moment, the great difficulty to the working 
classes in obtaining just laws, such as shall defend their rights 
and advance their interest? Their difficulty may be traced to 
the fact that they can hardly iind suitable representatives. And 
why not find them ? Because men in other ranks of life have 
interests opposed to those of the working man, and men in his 
own rank have not the educational advantages that enable them 
easily to compete with the sophistry of the learned student, or 
the eloquence of the classic scholar. And will not this diffi- 
culty remain, until a National Education remove it? Had equal 
instruction been accorded in the last generation to the child of 
the mechanic as of the president, how could there now exist 
the slightest difficulty in selecting from among the producers 
of all .wealth intelligent representatives of their own clas»~^ 
men who, talfen from among the people, would legislate for 
the people ; and who, uniting common sense to literary ac<» 
quirements, and practical knowledge to theoretical refinement, 
would act with the plain dealing of an honest republican, think 
with the enlarged and liberal views of a disciple of science^ 
and speak with the eloquent perspicuity of a man of letters. 
Thus are our immediate difficulties, equally with all the thou- 
send evils which ignorance has ever produced, to be traced to 
the carelessness of mankind in neglecting to train up children 
when young, in the way they should go, that, when they are 
old| they may not depart from it. 
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Lastly, National Education is a- measure involving.no dan-^ 
gerous revolution to rouse the passions, and perhaps to blind 
the judgment, of mankind. It presupposes no violent change 
in the structure of society. It is like the silent flowing of the 
rising tide, not like the impetuous whirl of the engulphing 
storm. Even if, by mismanagement in its details, it might 
fail at first to effect all the good we anticipate, experience would 
soon correct these minor errors : so that with much and in- 
creasing good in prospect, there is neither danger to be en- 
countered, nor loss to be incurred. 

" Lycurgus," says Plutarch, " resolved the whole business 
of legislation into the bringing up of youth." When our 
legislators shall have learnt wisdom from the Spartan, they 
will acquire, as he acquired, the power of remoulding the na- 
tional character. At present they do not possess it. They 
can punish, but they have yet to learn how to prevent. They 
• have jails and penitentiaries, handcuffs and treadmills, lawyers 
and constables, solemn oaths and penal codes ; they have yet 
to learn that these form not men to virtue, though they often 
make them hypocrites in vice. They have yet to learn the 
impotence of fear, and the omnipotence of reason. 

Let our representatives learn all this, or let us change our 
representatives. He who knows not the reforming power of 
National Education, is unqualified to sit in the councils of a 
nation : and he who knows its power, yet seeks to withhold 
its benefits from the humblest of his fellow-citizens, still less 
deserves their confidence or their suffrages. 

I have stated the reasons that induce me to regard a 
State Education as the first object to obtain which the people 
should combine their exertions and unite their votes. If these 
reasons be good, let the people awake to action. As they value 
the noble institutions of America, as they would save their 
country from the convulsions of a bloody revolution, as they 
would reform the crying abuses of inequality, a9 they would 
check the frightful enormities of vice, as they would build up 
virtue in the human heart, cherish kindness in -the human 
bosom, and cultivate intelligence in the human mind — in a 
word, as they value their own and their children's enduring 
welfare, let them awake to action. Let them unite for action. 
The struggle is for no paltry prize ; it is for the reality of 
those ^blessings which were declared ours half a century aga 
This Is the time and this the country for such a struggle. Soon 
may it commence, and spaedily as happily may it terminate ! 
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%* I request of tho^ wliQ m^y peruse my sermonsy thai 
they will seriously 9isk of themselves, whether all the senti- 
ments advanced, be not strictly in accordance with the text; 
and then (in case these should appear to be subversive 
alike of political independence and of moral freedom) to 
refletft, what a dangerous thing it is, to maintain the divine 
authority of a book which can furnish texts like these to 
despots. . R. D. O. 
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SERMON ON IiOYALTY^ 

BY ROBERT DALE OWEN. 
[Extoaded fiom the Free Enquirer.] 



Bcrr for her utility as an engine of state polity, Christianity 
would not now rule the land. But that she furnishes a tool to 
the hands of power, >she had ere this followed the fate of her 
more classic predecessors, the mythologies of Greece and Rome. 
But that it was found convenient to rule the ignorant mind 
through its superstitious fears, those fears bad long since been 
dispelled. 

Injustice is not easily supported. The strong may gain 
despotic power for a time ; but the crafty only can maintain and 
strengthen It No monarchy nor aristocracy can long subsist 
by open force, but only by specious deception. The few cannot 
tread on the necks of the many, unless they first blind their eyes. 

And never was a bandage found that blindfolds so effectually 
or so conveniently, as the bandage of religion. Through iti 
thick mysterious folds scarce a ray of reason's light can pene- 
trate ; and thus the political juggler can play off his legerde- 
main tricks, without fear of challenge or detection. 

This is the secret of Religion's success. She supports th« 
throne, and the throne supports her. Run your eye over the 
pages of history, and say if Church and State have not been 
inseparable allies. Say if the sword has not planted the cross, 
only that the cross might sanctify the sword. Look to Eng- 
land, look to France, look over the civilized world. Are not 
Religion's ministers at the beck of the powers that be ? If the 
first command be " Fear God !" is not the second "Honor the 
King I" Call to mind the French revolution. What gave the 
death-blow to despotic power and aristocratic sway, in that great 
struggle for reason and freedom ! Was it not the fall of the 
beneficed priest, and the loss of his influence ? And who re- 
' established that influence ? Was it not the autocrat Napoleon? 

Well does religion suit with tyranny ! and well have aU 
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tjrrants known the fact ! Well have they known to profit by 
its hopes, by its fears, by its dazzling solemnities, by its im^^ 
posing mysteries ! Well have they known to dictate its pre- 
cepts and interpret its lessons ! Crafty and politic was he who 
first called down a voice from heaven to establish injustice on 
earth. Worldly-wise was the despot who, that he might put 
the judgment to sleep, aroused the imagination, and spoke to 
her of worlds beyond the grave. Then was a spring touched, 
whose lever-power has bent down the human mind to the 
standard of loyal submission. Then was a secret learnt, whose 
mysteries are not yet brought forth to open day. 

Shall I be told that all this is but the abuse of religion ? and 
that the holy science, like many other precious things, has 
been but perverted to selfish ends, while in itself it is blame- 
less and pure ? ' 

I know not. I can but judge things by their effects, and 
books by the words they contain. For the things — I see their 
effects all over Christendom ; I see a Holy Alliance, clothed 
in the robe of orthodoxy, and lording it over the rights and 
reason of man. For the words — they are neither weak nor of 
doubtful import. The scriptural penman, when he writes of 
doctrines and mysteries, often writes in parables, that we may 
hear, yet not understand ; but when submission to kings and 
governors is his theme, his words are plain as truth itself. 
There is nothing left to conjecture, no eastern metaphor to 
solve, nor dark saying to unriddle. " Let every soul be sub- 
ject to the higher powers ; for there is no power but of God ; 
the powers that be are ordained of God." Ignorance itself 
cannot misinterpret the command. 

I never attempted to write a sermon. Yet, methinks were 
I a tyrant, or a tyrant's pander, or a tyrant's priest, it were no 
hard task, from such a text, to preach submission and obedience. 
Let us see how it would read. 

SERMON. 

• 

Text. Romans xiii. 1, 2. Let every soul be subject to the 
higher powers. For there is no power but of God ; the 
powers that be are ordained of God, Whosoever^ there- 
fore^ resisteth the power, resisteth the ordinance of God ; 
and they thai resist shall receive to themselves damnation. 

I beg for a moment to call your attention, my christian 
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friends, to the book from which I have now read to you, II 
IS the Bible ; it is the Word of God ; of that God who cannol 
lie, who cannot err ; whose words are a light to our wandering 
feet, and a lamp to our devious paths. H is our rule of life ; 
and from its holy commands there is appeal neither in Heaven 
above, nor on the Earth beneath. The sainted spirits of our 
reverenced forefathers hear the blessed voice, and fall prostrate 
in adoration before the almighty presence ; the angels on their 
heavenly thrones hear the blessed voice, and bow their heads 
in humble submission. All — all obey, and adore. And can 
ye, worms of the dust ! can ye do less than this 1 Prostrate 
your human will, prostrate your human reason before His 
throne, at whose nod the Heavens tremble. Approach the 
Almighty with bended knee and heart, and say : " Not my 
will. Lord, but thine be done !" 

Is there among the assembled crowd before me, a reprobate 
80 hardened that he feels not God's authority, or doubts His 
holy Book ? Is there a wretch so impious that the words of 
mercy fall on his ear unheeded or contemned? I ask ye yet 
again^ lives there among ye such an one? Mark him. well. Let 
him xeceive special attention. His is the portion in that lake, 
whence the voice of torment ascendeth up for ever and ever to 
the throne of offended Justice. He shall depart into eternal 
fire, forgotten of man, unpitied of God, the damned child of 
everlasting perdition ! Wo, wo to the wretch I Better it were 
for him that he had never been born ! Better that a mill-stone 
had been hanged about his neck, and he had been cast into the 
raging sea ! 

But such are not ye, my christian hearers ! Ye will be sub- 
missive, ye will be obedient, ye will hearken to the commands 
of Him, who, after he has killed the body, hath power to cast 
the soul into hell fire. I know ye will. I see it in your mien 
of meek devotion ; I see it in your looks of holy reverence ; I 
see it in your attitude of pious attention. Ye will come to 
your God, to your Saviour. Ye will listen when the Lord of 
the Universe speaks ; and ye will obey, when he commands 
your obedience. 

Here, then, on this consecrated spot, on this hallowed day, 
at this holy hour, the Creator speaks to the creatures of his 
hand. He speaks to them in the words of a man. He points 
to that conduct in this world that shall make ye His forever in 
ihe next He opens the gates of Paradise and bids ye enter— 

I* 
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•0 ye will only, for a few short years, walk in the earthly paths 
He has selected for ye. He says to his chosen people : " Left 
every soul be subject to the higher powers." Here then is 
your duty ; submission to those whom God has placed above 
you. Would ye evince your fear to God ? honor the King. 
Would ye please your Father which is in Heaven ? obey }m 
Vicegerent upon earth. * 

And how light is the duty I how easily construed the com* 
mand ! Ye have not carefully to examine the orders that are 
given to you, nor cautiously to weigh their consequences, nor 
presumptuously to question their propriety, nor laboriously to 
calculate their effects. " Subniit yourselves" as it is elsewhere 
said, ** to every ordinance of man for the Lord's sake." Exclaim 
not! question not! judge not! hesitate not! Hath not the Lord 
said it ? And who art thou, oh man ! that repliest against God 7 

See here the considerate goodness of our gracious Creator ! 
He requires of no one that which it is beyond his power to 
give. AH men are not bom with correct judgments to decide 
right from wrong, or justice from injustice ; and accordingly, 
we are not called upon to exercise our human judgments, to 
examine, to weigh, or to decide. Eut all are born with ears to 
hear ; so that, hearing, all can obey ; and it is obedience only 
we are commanded to give. All have not received the ten 
talents — the knowledge of good and evil ; but the one talent 
of obedience has been committed to every one of you. See that 
ye employ it for the purpose for which it was given ; Ihat 
when the King of Heavep cometh, he may receive his own 
with usury. 

I beg of you to observe the »mplicity and explicit nature 
<rf the command : " Let every soul be subject to the higher 
powers. For there is no power but of God ; the powers that 
be are ordained of God." Ye are not presumptuously to judge 
for yourselves whom ye will have to rule over you. Ye are 
not to obey when it seems right to yon ; and to withhold obe- 
dience, when that ye find your duty grievous and heavy to be 
borne. Take heed that ye fall not into the snare of the tempter ; 
that ye ask not, '' Who hath made thee a judge and a ruler 
over us ?" Behold, "there is no power but of God ; the powers 
that be are ordained of God." Be not led away, then, by the 
voice of the impious, crying " Reform I reform !" These arc 
the children of the Devil ; and even as their father prompteth 
them, so they speak. 



There are those who will beguile you with fahr words, 
will q>eak to you of liberty and equality, and of resistaneft 
against injustice, and of casting down tyranny and oppreasiofk 
These are they who come to you in sheep^s clothing, but in* 
wardly they are ravening wolves. They would have you rebel 
and resist : Hearken, then, to your doom : " Whosoever r»- 
sisteth the power, resisteth the ordinance of God ; and they 
that resist shall receive to themselves damnatioi^." 

But ye imagine, perhaps, that ye are unjustly dealt by, that 
ye are oppressed, that ye are made hewers of wood and draw- 
ers of water, that ye are loaded with burdens grievous and 
heavy to bp borne, and that your rulers will not touch the 
burdens with one of their fingers. Suppose, for a moment| 
that your complaints were just, and your imaginations well- 
founded. Shall ye, therefore, resist? On your own heads^ 
then, be your blood ! ye who have fought against God, and 
against bis anointed. Grasp to your weapons ! gird on your 
armour ! take your sword and your bow, and mount your 
chariot, and rush forward to the impious warfare ! But know, 
that He who slew in one night eighty thousand men, who took 
off the Egyptian chariot-wheel^^ and troubled Pharaoh's host, 
and whelmed his mighty men in the sea — will not go with 
thee^ God is not a man that he should lie, nor the son of 
man that he should repent. " They that resist shall receive to 
themselves damnation.'* Hath he said it, and will he not per- 
form ? Hath he commanded, and will he not stand fast ? Give 
up your fortunes, give, your liberties, give your lives in obedi* 
ence to the powers that be ; but resist not, lest haply ye be 
found even to fight against God. 

Ye have heard that the nation of the Americans rebelled 
against the King whom God had ordained over them ; and that 
certain men of Belial, Washington, Jefferson, Franklin, and 
others with them, took counsel together, saying, " Who is this 
King that we should hearken to his voice ? we will not have 
this man to reign over us." And ye have heard, that, in the 
day of battle, the wicked prevailed, and the anointed of the 
Lord was discomfited before his enemies. And now ye know, 
that thmr pride is waxed high, and their spirits are haughty 
within them. But be not ye like unto them. Pride goeth be* 
fore destruction, and a haughty spirit before a fall. That un- 
godly nation — even the Americans — resisted the power j they 
rMisted the ordinanee of God; they shall receive to them^ 
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■dyes damnation. Think not, that because the Lord's Ten* 
geance aleepeth, it shall never wake. Great was his long 
suffering towards Sodom and Gomorrah ; but the swift yen- 
geance of the divine Judge overtook them at last. 

Even so shall it be with the Americans. God will bring 
them into judgment for every disloyal word they have said| 
and for every, rebel blow they have dealt, against His ordained 
Ruler. When Washington, and Jefferson, jind Franklin, and 
the others with them, shall stand before the throne of judg* 
ment, then shall a, voice from thence proclaim: "I spake to 
you,^and ye would not listen ; I commanded, and ye would not 
obey: depart from me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire !" Then 
shall they begin to say : " Lord, when didst thou speak, and we 
did not listen ? and when didst thou command, and we did not 
obey ?" But He will answer and say unto them : " Foras- 
much as ye did it not unto him whom I had ordained to rule 
over you, ye did it not unto me." 

But enough of the rebellious offenders. I would rather 
speak to ye of Heaven, and of its joys. I would rather remind 
ye of the inheritance incorruptible, undefiled ; of the living 
streams of unfading bliss that j^bw through the eternal city; 
of the pleasures that eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, nor the 
heart of man conceived; of the glorious light without any 
shade, and the ever-enduring bliss without the fear of change ; 
of the golden harps attuned before the throne of God, and of 
the heavenly voices swelling to His praise. I would re- 
mind ye of the dear friends ye have loved and lost. There 
shall ye meet them again, to part no more for ever. Have ye 
given to the cold arms of Death, an affectionate parent, a tender 
child, a companion dearer than your own soul ? There shall 
their loved images again appear to your longing eyes ; there 
shall their familiar voices again speak music to your ears. 
There shall ye find them, unstained by mortality, clothed in 
heavenly beauty, bright with heavenly happiness ; no tear to 
dim' the eye, nor any sigh to swell the bosom. There shall 
ye live together, breathing the pure air of immortality, un- 
changed, unchangeable 1 

Ye feel the scene I have feeblyspainted. I see it in your 
moistened eyes ; I see it in yoiir looks of holy desire. Ye 
would gain Heaven ! Gain it then by obedience, by meek sub- 
mission. If any man take your coat, let him also have your 
cloak. To him that smiteth ye on the one cheek, turn the 
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Other also. SnflSsr, for His sake who suflbred — and ob ! how 
enielly-^for you. Resist not evil. Ye would be the children 
of the Prince of Peace ? Then is your kingdom not of thia 
world, and ye shail not fight. Faint not by the way ! Take 
God's yoke upon ye and find it easy, and his burden and find 
it light. Even in secret, when none but the all-seeing eye is 
upon ye, obey your Ruler; not with eye-service as men 
pleasers, but with the service of the heart, as fearing God. If 
a disloyal word or a rebellious thought rise to your lips, give 
it not utterance, cast it from ye. Obey and escape damnation. 
Obey and please your merciful Creator. Obey, and honor hia 
Sacred word. Obey, and more than all ye have asked, and all 
ye have prayed for, and all ye have imagined, shall ye receive 
At the great day of judgment and retribution ! 



TO GOD« 



BV ANTOINE VIEIRA. 
[Extracted from the Free Enquirer.] 



800N after the revolt of the Netherlands from the cruel and 
tjrrannical Philip II, when the northern provinces, after a des- 
perate struggle, had at last secured their independence, the new 
republic began to form extensive projects not only for its own 
defence, but likewise to attack its formidable enemy in his rich 
foreign possessions. A Dutch ^' West India Company" was 
formed in 1621 ; and these warlike merchants contemplated 
no less an enterprise than the subjugation of Brazil. 

A long struggle ensued, in which, though the Spaniards 
were partially successful on land, the Dutch made up for all 
their losses at sea. The treasures which it had cost the liber- 
ties and lives of happy and independent nations to accumulate^ 
were intercepted and lost to their avaricious possessors, by an 
injustice similar to that by which they had been at first ob- 
tained.. The robber was robbed in his turn. The Dutch com- 
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fiBf^MiptuTed, in Ihe c<Hine of thirteen years, 545 Spaoiill 
uid Portuguese vessels, valued, with their cargoes, at 180 roU- 
lions of livres ; and the spoils of the New World swelled the 
markets of Amsterdam. ^ 

In the year 1690, ihe Dutch admiral Henry Lonk, arrived 
with forty-six vessels of war, on the coast of Pernambuc, one 
of the largest, and most strongly fortiiied Brazilian provinces. 
After several years of bloodshed, the best cultivated and richest 
part of Brazil submitted to the Dutch arms. In 1637, Maurice 
Of Nassau, was sent to complete the conquest of that immense 
country ; and, in despite of the veteran generals which ^[>ain 
opposed to him, he soon rendered himself master of the whole 
coast, from St. Salvador to the river Amazon. 

His must be a phlegmatic nature who can read with a cold 
pulse and a quiet heart the history of those savage times. But 
most does the narrative stir the blood, when rapine and avarice 
take the form of sanctity, and when man despoils and murders 
his unsuspecting, unoiTending fellow-creatures, in the name of a 
merciful God. Then it is we see what purposes religion can 
subserve: then — when we read of Tt Deums chanted over 
the bodies of innocent, murdered aborigines, and days of 
Thanksgiving instituted to praise the Deity that he had gra- 
ciously permitted crimes, which the historian shrinks from re- 
cording. 

I have given our readers the above brief historical sketch at 
an introduction to a sermon, which well illustrates such reflec- 
tions as the foregoing. It was preached in one of the churches 
of Bahia, a Brazilian province, of which St. Salvador is the 
cspital, by a Jesuit, named Anioine Vieira, about the time of 
Uie Dutch successes under Maurice of Nassau. It is translated 
from the French of Raynal, as given by him in his " Histoire 
Pkilosophiqtie et Politique des Establissements et du Com" 
merce des Europeens dans las deux Indes,^^ tome 4, p. 261| 
0t sequ. 

SERMON. 

[Translated for the Free Enquirer.] 

Tkxt. From the Psalms. Awake ? why sleepest thott^ O 
ijordl Why hast thou turned thy face from us ? IVhy luist 
thou forgotten our misery and our tribulations 7 Awake I 
come to our aid ; and save uSj for the glory of thy name, 

^ It was In these words, filled with pious boldness and hoi/ 
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. mdacit jT — ^il was thui^" «aid the orator, *< in prtfMtaiAmm 
ratker than in prayers, that the prophetrking spoke to CM. 
The time and circumstances, are now the same; and I t00| 
will dare to say ; ^ Awake ! why sleepest thou V " 

^ It is not* to men that I would preftch to-day. My voice and 
my words shall rise higher. I would penetrate even to the bosom 
of the Deity. This, the last day of our festival, has been 
dedicated to prayers before the holy altars, in every church of 
our metropolis; and since it is the last day, it is meet thai we 
have recourse to the last and only remedy. Our holy oraton 
have labored in vain to bring you to repentance. Smce, theii| 
you are deaf, since you will not be converted, it is thee. Lord, 
whom I will convert ; and though we be the sinners, it is thoo 
who shalt repent. 

^* When the children of Israel, in the desert, forsook tbeCi 
to worship the golden calf, and when thou revealedst their sin 
to Moses, thou didst add, in thy wrath, that thou wouldest con- 
sume thy people for their ingratitude. Then Moses said to 
thee : ' Why is thy wrath waxed hot against thy people ? Be- 
fore thou proceedest to extremities, consider what it is well 
thou shouldest do. Wouldst thou have the Egyptian accuse 
thee of having brought ust^ out of slavery only to slay us is 
.the mountains ? Think of the glory of thy name.' 

" Such was the logic of Moses, and such shall be mine. Hion 
didst then repent thee of the evil thou thoughtest to do. Thou 
art still the same. My reasons are more cogent than those of 
the Hebrew legislator. Tliey will have the same effect upon 
thee; and, if thou hast formed the design of ruining us, thou 
wilt repent thee of it. Dost thou not know, that the heretic, 
inflated by the success which thou hast granted him, already 
begins to say, that it is to the falsehood of our worship he 
owes thy protection and his victories? And what wouldst thou 
have the Gentiles who surround us think of it? the Talapoin 
who knows thee not, the inconstant Indian, the ignorant and 
stupid Egyptian, scarcely yet sprinkled with the baptismal 
water *? Those people have nqt penetration that they might 
appreciate and. adore the depths of thy judgments. Awake, 
then ! and, if thou takest thouglit for thy glory, suffer not that 
our enemies find in our defeat an argument against our faith. 
Awake ! and let the tempests whic'i have dissipated our fleets 
now dissipate those of our common enemy ; let the plaguea 
and the other distempers that hava melted away our armies 
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HOW melt away theirs; and, since the counsels of man conie 
to naught when thou wilt, fiU their counsels with darkness and 
oonfiision. 

'' Joshuah was more holy and more patient than we. Yet 
his language was not other than, mine, and the circumstances 
were much less important. He traversed the Jordan ; he at* 
tacked the city of Ai, and his troops were dispersed. Yet, 
though his loss was but inconsiderable, we see him rending his 
clothes, and casting himself on the earth, and bursting forth 
into bitter lamentations, saying, ' Wherefore hast thou brought 
us over Jordan. Say, Lord, was it to deliver us to the Amo- 
rites ?' And I, when the fate of an immense people and a vast 
country is at stake, shall not I cry out ? Hast thou given to us 
these countries only that thou mightest again deprive us of 
them? If thou hast destined them to the Butch, why didst thou' 
not call Oie Dutch, while they were yet uncultivated? Have the 
heretics rendered thee such services, or are we so vile in thine 
eyes, that thou hast dragged us from our country only to pre- 
pare the way before them, to build cities for them, and to en- 
rich them by our labors ? And this is all the reward thou wilt 
give us for so many men slaughtered on land or lost on the 
waters ! Thus will it be, if thou hast thus determined it. But 
I watn thee, that those whom thou rejectest and forsakest to- 
day, to-morrow thou shalt seek them, but shalt not find them. 

" Job, when overwhelmed with misfortunes, contested the 
point with thee. Thou wouldst not, surely, have us to be 
more insensible than he. He said to thee : ' Since thou hast 
decided my fate, execute thy sentence ; kill me, consume me, 
that I may be buried and return to the dust ; I consent to it; 
but to-morrow thou wilt seek me, and I shall not.be found. 
Thou wilt have Sabeans and Chaldeans and blasphemers of thy 
name ; but Job, thy faithful servant, who adored thee, him thou 
wilt hBve no more.' 

"Well, Lord, I say to thee with Job: confound, destroy, 
consume us all ; but a day shall come, when thou shalt seek 
the Portuguese, and shalt seek them in vain. Will Holland, 
thinkest thou, furnish to thee conquering apostles, who, at the 
peril of their lives, will carry over the earth the standard of the 
:.crQss ? W'ill Holland form a seminary of apostolic preachers 
who will water barbarous countries with their blood, for the 
interests of thy faith ? Will Holland raise temples to please 
thee, construct altars upon which thou wilt descend, consecrate ' 
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tnie mintsten to thee, offer grand racrifices to thee — in a word, 
win she worship thee as thou wouldst be worshipped 1 Yes I 
yes ! she will render worship to thee ! such worship as she 
BOW renders at Amsterdam, at Middleburgh, at Flessingen, and 
IB the other canons of that cold and humid hell ! 

*' I well know, O Lord, that the propagation of thy faith, 
and the interests of thy glory depend not upon us ; and that 
even if our race were extinct, thy power could animate stones, 
and thence raise up children unto Abraham. But I know also, 
that since the days of Adam, thou hast never created a new 
race of men; that thou hast always employed those which 
exist ; and that thou never admiltest to thy counsels the less 
good except in default of better. Witness the parable of the 
marriage feast: ^ Bring in the blind and the lame.' Behold 
the ways of thy providence. Wilt thou change them now 7 
We have been the guests ; we have never refused to attend the 
supper; and wilt thou prefer to us the blind, the lame, the 
Lutheran, the Calvinist, blind in their faith, lame in their 
works ? 

'' If we are to be so unfortunate that the Dutch shall render 
themselves masters of Brazil, I would represent to thee with 
humility, but very seriously, that it were wise to look well to 
the determination before it is carried into execution. Weigh 
scrupulously all that may result to thee from it. Consult 
thee on the matter, while there is yet time. If thou hast to 
repent, it is better thou repent now, than when the evil is with- 
out remedy. Thou seest whereat I am, and thou knowcst that 
in thy own conduct I have found reasons to justify my present 
remonstrance. Before the deluge thou wast greatly enraged 
against the whole human race. 'Twas in vain that Noah pray- 
ed to thee, year after year. Thou didst persist in thy anger. 
The cataracts of heaven were opened at last. The waters rose, 
even above the summits of the mountains. The whole earth 
was inundated, and thy justice was satisfied. But three 
days afterwards, when the dead bodies swam on the surface, 
when thine eyes rested on a multitude of livid corpses, when 
the ocean's expanse exhibited the saddest, the most hor- 
rible spectacle thai ever met an angel's sorrowing regards, what 
were then thy thoughts? Struck with such a picture, as if thou 
hadst not foreseen it, thy bowels were moved to compassion. 
Thou didst repent thee of having made the world. Thou didst 
yegret the past. Thou didst form resolutions for the futureu 
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nut we see what thou art; and, since such is thy ehafadefi 
why not consult thy own benefit by sparing us. AVhy act the 
destroyer, if thy heart is afterwards to murmur at- thy own 
severity, and if the very ^cecution of thy sentence is to afflict 
thy goodness ? Think well of it, ere thou commencest ; and 
consider the consequences of the new deluge thou hast pro- 
jected. I will paint them to thee. 

'' Bahia and the test of Brazil are, I shall suppose, become 
the prey of the Dutch. Look at them. They enter the city 
with all the fury of conquerors, with all the rage of heretics. 
.8ee them spare neither age nor sex. See the blood that flows. 
See the guilty, the innocent — see womeu and children put to 
the sword, and heaped murdered on one another. See the tears 
of virgins bewailing the injury they have suffered. See the 
hoary head of age dragged along in the dust. Hear the cries 
of the pious and of thy priests who cling round thy altars, and 
then raise their arms to thee for aid. Thyself, O Lord ! even 
thou wilt not escape their violence. Yes, even thou wilt have 
thy share. The heretic will force the gates of thy temples. 
The sacred host, thine own body, will be trampled under foot 
The vases, once filled with thy blood, will serve them in their 
revelries. Thy altars will be overthrown ; thine images broken 
in pieces. Even on thy holy mother will sacriiegious bands 
be laid. 

^' That such affronts should be offered thee, and that thou 
flhould suffer them, that does not surprise me, since thou 
hast already suffered more bitter ones than these: but thy 
mother! where is thy filial piety ? What ! thou tookest the life 
of Uzzah only because he touched the ark ; and the hand which 
Jeroboam raised against a prophet, thou didst wither it ; and 
Wilt thou leave to the heretic thouisands of arms for crimes 
infinitely more atrocious ? Thou didst dethrone and kill Bel- 
^azzar because he drank out of vases which had not been 
consecrated with thy blood ; yet thou sparest the heretic ; and 
there are not found two fingers and a thumb to trace his death- 
warrant ? 

" But at the last, O Lord, when thy temples shall have heen 
despoiled, thy altars destroyed, thy religion extinguished 
throughout Brazil, and thy worship broken off; when grass 
shall grow in the courts of thy churches, Christmas shall 
arrive, and there shall be no one who will call to mind that it is 
ftM day of thy birth. Lent, the holy week, shall come^ but 
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'Aidl jfind no one c^brating the mysteries of thy pftsnmk 
Tho stones of our streets shall groan as they groaned in the 
-solitary streets of Jerusalem. There shall be no more priests^ 
no more sacrifices, no noore sacraments : Heresy shall usiirp 
the seat of truth. False doctrine shall infect the descendants 
of the Portuguese. A day shall come when the children of 
those that now surround me shall be asked, ^ Little boys, of 
what religion are you ?" and they shall answer, " We are 
Calvinists." "And you, little girls?" and they shall say, 
" We ajre Xaither ans." Then wilt thou be moved to compassion 
and io repentance : but, since regrets await thee at last, why 
not foresee and avoid them ? . 

"And now tell me, what glory dost thou expect from de- 
stroying one nation and causing it to be supplanted by another. 
It is but the same power which thou once confidest to a poor 
inhabitant of Anatho. In punishing us thou conquerest weak 
mortals ; in pardoning us, thou conquerest thyself. Be merciful, 
then, for thine own glory, for the honor of thy name. Let not 
thine anger last for ever ; let it not last even for one day. 
Thou wouldst not have the sun go down upon our wrath ; and 
how many times has he risen, and how many times gone down, 
upon thine ! Wouldst thou exact of us a moderation to which 
thou thyself hast not attained ? Canst thou but give the precept, 
and not the example ? 

" Pardon, then, Lord! Cause our misfortunes to cease. Holy 
Virgin, intercede for us I Supplicate thy son, command him ! 
If he be exasperated for our offences, tell him to forgive them, 
even as we are commanded by his law to forgive those that 
offend against us." 



Such is Vieira's sermon, literally translated; as those who 
may take the trouble to refer to M. Raynal's work will per- 
ceive. It is a very uncommon sermon, certainly j but I do 
not think it is an unscriptural one ; and I doubt not but that its 
effect on the orator's audience was very powerful -, and perhaps 
even its political influence considerable. 

Be this as it may, certain it is, that from about the time 
when this strange discourse was delivered, the affairs of the 
Portuguese in Brazil began to assume a niore favorable aspect. 
A Portuguese leader, Jean Fernandez de Viera, of obscure 
•rigin, defeated the Dutch in several important engagements; 
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and, finally, about fifteen y^n afterwards, the last of these 
republicans who yet remained Jn the country escaped from the 
horrors of fire and famine only by a capitulation, according 
to which Brazil was evacuated on the' 28th January, 1654. 

Haytial, after giving a history of the struggle by which 
Brazil was thus lost to Holland, has the following very just 
reflections: " How the spirits are changed in oUr day ! All 
events now are, and appear to us, only the natural consequences 
of some adequate cause, political, moral, or physical ; and, in 
our eyes, the orator Vieira is but an eloquent enthusiast. But 
let us transport ourselves back to the times of the Jews, when 
there were whole tribes of inspired prophets ; or of the Greeks, 
when men assembled from all sides at Delpho§; or of the 
Romans, when no warrior would attempt any enterprise of irti- 
portance without first consulting the entrails of victims and 
watching the flight of sacred birds,; or of our ancestors, at the 
time of the crusades. Let us imagine, instead of the Jesuit 
Vieira, a prophet, a Pythoness,, an Augur, or a Bernard ; and 
the Brazilian revolution will immediately assume a supernatu- 
ral coloring. It will be God, who, touched with the holy daring 
of this extraordinary personage, shall have raised up an avenger 
for the oppressed nation." 

It is a pity that our ancestors were so much more credulouSy 
and so much less exact than we. R. D. Ow£ii. 



SERMON ON FREE ENai7IRY< 

BY ROBERT DALE OWEN. 
[Extracted from the Free Enqoirer.] 



Ip it be matter of regret that mankind are not more unani- 
mous in their opinions, it is sttll more to be regretted that men 
aro not even agreed to enquire freely, honestly and unreserved- 
ly into these opinions. For, if Free Enquiry once became 
general, we should soon, by proving all things, discover and 
hold fast that which is good. 

How strange, and how fatal the spell that must have beea 
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east over the hanian mind, ere it was cheated into the beliefj 
tiiat Free Enquiry was sinful and ought to be discourage^ ; 
that there are some important subjects too holy to be scrutinized, 
and others which it is indecent to examine or discuss. 

With every wish to judge charitably, I cannot impute other 
than a dishonest motive to him who may have first taught his 
fellow-creatures, that to be holy and pure, they must shut their 
eyes and their ears. I judge that such a doctrine had its origin 
m Knavery; and that it was mculcated by those who thought 
to subserve their own selfish ends by hood-winking and de* 
ceiving mankind. I can perceive no other possible motive for 
its dissemination. And I can readily understand why he who 
would establish his own infallibility, and lead men by their 
credulity, should dislike and discourage a spirit of enquiry 
among his followers. 

I do not say that there are not, at this day, many who con- 
scientiously believe free discussion to be dangerous and im- 
proper ; for early impressions are exceedingly powerful, and 
can pervert the reason to an incredible degree ; but I do con- 
ceive it impossible that this idea of plain, open sincerity on all 
subjects being sinful, should originate, except in sel^sh dis- 
honesty. Thus it often happens, that rogues bring forward 
errors, and that honest men perpetuate them. 

Without accusing, therefore, the conscientiously scrupulous 
or the sincerely prudish, of any thing but honest blindness, I 
do from my soul believe, that they are the innocent and un« 
suspecting abettors of selfish knaves. The effects of their 
conduct are similar to those that would result, if they were 
themselves arrant knaves : nay — ^the effects are often worse ; 
for sincerity, however mistaken, carries with it a weight and a 
conviction, which the best put -on hypocrisy commonly fails to 
obtain. Themselves I respect ; and I should be the last to 
speak — or to think — harshly of their individual characters. 
Their principles I do not respect : I believe them to have been 
originally the principles of men who wished to tread on the 
necks of others, and to be cruel and selfish and unjust with 
impunity, i have reason to believe so. I see that the tyrants 
of the earth prohibit free enquiry, and I see that they profit 
by the prohibition. I see that they spread before their own 
authority, and before their own favorite doctrine, moral and; 
religious, a mysterious veil ; and, when any daring spirit ap- 

a* • 
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proaches to draw it aside, I hear them^wam him back, and UXt 
him : " Thus far shall thou come and no farther ; beyond it is 
impious to look." I kponr what this means. I know v$hf 
they call it impious. And any one who will venture to hsb 
kis own eyes, may know it too. 

Is a thing the better known for being kept secret? or jam 
truth and honesty the more respected for being little known 1 
No : the great ones and the holy ones of this earth may tell 
vs, that it is for onr sokes they fear free enquiry. It is not for 
ours, believe me, my readers; it is for theirs. They fear free 
enquiry ; because it might take from them their crowns and 
their mitres and their treasury boxes. They fear free enquiry, 
because they are sometimes inconsistent, and sometimes dis* 
honest, in their principles. They do well to fear it; it is not 
their friend. But it is ours; it will check us when we are in 
error, and encourage us when we are right. Kings and priests 
may be false friends ; Free Enquiry is a true one. They bid 
us shut our eyes ; she bids us open them : they would have us 
believe ; she but requests us to examine. Beware the coun«el 
lliAt would cast suspicion on her usefulness ; it is, itself, a 
suspicious counsel. 

It is the counsel of the weak, or the wicked. It may \m 
orthodox ; it may be scriptural : it is not the better counsel on 
that account. 

The Bible, unfortunately, whatever may have been the 
motives and intentions of its authors, lends itself but too ready 
a tool to those who would rob and deceive their fellows. It 
furnishes texts innumerable for despots. And, if in return, it 
inculcate liberality, and charity, and equality, these are past 
over, or explained away. Each preacher is free to select his 
text; and if his intention be to blindfold his hearers, and make- 
thera the easier dupes, he will not choose such a sentiment as 
this : " Prove all things, and hold fast that whicli is good :'* 
Or "Seek and ye shall find;" or any Similar exhortation to 
free enquiry; He will seek other texts ; and they are to bs 
found. 

Some weeks since, I attempted a sermon on Loyalty. It was 
somewhat barefaced, I believe ; otherwise it might have passed 
current well enough. Perhaps Free Enquiry might be another 
good subject. Let us see. 
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SERMON. 

Text. Genesis, ch. ii. ver. 17. Of the tree of the know* 
ledge of good and eml thou shalt not eat. 

Let me remind you, my christian hearers, that every word 
of this Holy Volume is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for 
correction, for instruction in righteousness. Not one verse 
which it contains is indifferent; not one may be passed over 
with impunity. Each has its important lesson, moral or reli- 
gions. Every line may bring life to him who believes, or death 
to him who despises it. 

Yet, in this constellation of heavenly truths, we shall find 
some more bright and glorious than the rest; shining upon us, 
at once with a searching and a healing light. Such is the 
story of man's fall. If we pass the sacred pages in review, 
we shall not, perhaps, find one narrative pregnant with more 
important consequences, or more useful lessons, than this. 

Our first parents, the inspired historian informs us, lived in 
innocence and happiness, unknowing pain, or cafe, or sorrow ; 
in a land of eternal spring, and in a garden of enduring ver* 
dure. Yet not long did such happiness last. There came a 
blight over it and nipped its fair blossoms; and it passed 
away. Eyes till then unstained by tears, were dimmed with 
weeping. Bosoms that no sigh had ever swelled, learned care 
and anguish. For the peace and the joys of Paradise, there 
was toil and sorrow. Immortality fled back to Heaven, and 
Death approached. 

" And whence," you will ask me, " this dreary change ? 
What master-crime had thus converted light to darkness, and 
bliss to misery ? Did the first-created imbrue their hands in 
blood, that they should forfeit Eden and its joys ? Or did they 
curse their God, that they should die ? "What was the black 
transgression that sealed their doom, and sent them forth, out* 
casts from the presence of their Creator? Name it, that we 
may learn to shun it, as we would the eye of the basilisk." 

Ye say well. It is indeed a transgression to be shunned, as 
we would know God and live. Its poison is worse than the 
viper's sting, or the Upas' deadly moisture. Ye say well. It 
is for this I am here; to point to the rocks that threaten your 
frail bark on her voyage to another world, and to bid ye ob< 
serve and avoid them. 

Turn, then, to your Bible, and learn what the transgression 
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was. " God planted the tree of life in the midst of ihe 
garden^ and the tree of the kv.orwledge of good and emL 
And the Lord God commanded the man^ saying: Of every 
tree of the garden thou mayest freely eat ; but of the tree 
of the knowledge of good and ernl thou shalt not eat ; for 
in the day thai thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die," 

Thus, my christian friends, may ye learn — if indeed ye 
needed yet to learn it — how light and easy is the yoke that 
God imposes. He gave every tree that is pleasant to the sight 
and good for food. One only did he reserve for himself. One 
only proof of obedience did he exact from the creatures of his 
hand to whom he had given every thing ; one little proof, that 
cost but a willing and submissive heart. But, alas for the de* 
pravity of man ! that little proof was found wanting. 

" For ihe serpent said unto the woman : * Yea, hath God 
said. Ye shall not eat of every tree of the garden V And 
the woman said unto the serpent: ' We may eat of the fruit 
of the trees of the garden ; but of the fruit of the tree 
which is in *the midst of the garden, ' God hath said^ Ye 
shall not eat of it, neither shall ye touch it, lest ye die J And 
the serpent said unto the woman, ^ Ye shall not surely die ; 
for God doth know that in the day ye eat thereof, then your 
eyes shall be opened; and ye shall be as Gods, knowing 
good and cviV And when the woman saw that the tree was 
good for food, and that it was pleasant to the eyes, and a 
tree to be desired to make one wise, she took of the fruii 
thereof, and did eat ; and gave also unto her husband with 
her, and he did eat. And the eyes of them both were opened,^^* 

Here, then, is this heinous transgression ; not murder, not 
blasphemy, but, in its consequences, worse, more damning than 
either. This crime that has plunged the world in misery, that 
has given to Death his sting and to the Grave her victory ; that 
crime, for whicli millions on millions throughout the past ages 
of the world have suffered, and for which millions yet unborn 
shall suffer still — that crime is, an impious sEARcmNO after 

KNOWLEDGE. 

Would that I could impress on your minds the deceitful 
nature and the dreadful consequences of .this insidious pro- 
pensity! Would that I could paint to ye the yawning pit 
which it covers, the Hell to which it leads ! Would that I could 
place before ye, the cold-blooded doubt and impious enquiry, 
and then the seducing heresies and the horrible blasphemies^ 
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that foll<iw in its train ! Then should ye be safe ; for who that 
conM contemplate all the horrors of infidelity, and see tha 
wrecks of earthly peace, and witness the utter extinction of 
our glorious hopes of heaven — who, I say, that could see and 
know all this, would madly dare the first presumptuous step ? 

Will ye tell me, that the danger is past ? that there is among 
us no tree of the knowledge of good and evil, to tempt us with 
its poison fruit? Alas! alas I let him that thinketh hestandetb, 
take heed lest he fall. There is — would that there were not! 
— ^but there is among us the forbidden tree : and still, as of 
yore, it bears a fruit fair to the eye and sweet to the taste ; and 
still, as of yore, are there found those who will pluck, and eat, 
and die. 

Ye turn your eyes enquiringly on me, almost as though ye 
doubted my words. Look around ye, my christian friends ! 
look through our degenerate land, and behold the blasting 
Upas ! Do ye not hear of liberality, and of just knowledge, and 
of Free Enquiry ? They are fair words, ay ! and so also was 
the apple fair ; yet it brought death. 

Ye are free men, perhaps, and will not be restrained in your 
enquiries? ye would be as Gods, knowing good and evil? 
Beware ? it is the temptation of the Evil One. Ye call your- 
selves disciples of Reason, and ye have been persuaded to fol- 
low her wherever she lead? Beware ! it is the voice of the 
Serpent. What will it avail ye, when the lake of fire yawns 
to rec«ve your souls — what will it avail ye then, that Reason's 
phantom led ye to the burning brink? Will it cool your parch- 
ed tongues to know, that ye had argued yourselves into heresy; 
and that ye blasphemed in haughty consciousness of rec- 
titude ? 

Ye think, perchance, that ye can examine and argue and 
enquire ipto all hidden things, and that your human reason 
will yet distinguish holy truths, and that your hearts will yet 
venerate them ; ye think that ye may take one step and not 
two; that ye may doubt, and your doubts may be solved, and 
ye may yet remain faithful. I tell ye, nay. Once on the 
smooth road that leadeth to perdition, ye can no longer stop or 
save yourselves. Avoid the road then altogether ; enter it not ; 
turn from it, and pass away. If ye begin, to enquire, ye will 
also begin to doubt ; if ye begin to doubt, ye will soon learn 
to disbelieve ; and if ye disbelieve, with tlie devil and hif 
tngcls shall be your portion. 
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There are those who tell you, that hiiman reason is yam 
frknd and your safe gliide. She* is not your friend, my ehris* 
tian hearers ! she is not your safe guide. Human reason ii 
daring and presumptuous ; ye should be meek and lowly : she 
fears neither God above nor man below ; ye roust work out 
your salvation in fear and trembling : she, in her haughty aelf- 
sufiieiency, must needs examine smd judge and decide; ye, in 
holy humility, must hear and belioTe and submit : she thinks 
her own thoughts, and puts her trust in man ; ye shall think 
the thoughts of your God, and in Him only shall ye trust. 

I seem to read in your looks of holy defiance, yQur contempt 
of the deep. laid snare. I seem to read your resolution, when 
the tempter assails ye, to say : ''Get thee behind me, Satan V* 
With Hazael we would exclaim : ^ Is thy servant a dog, thaf 
he should do this great thing ?" I rejoice in your pious coo* 
rage ; but, as ye value your immortal souls, trust not to it. 
The words of the prophet were fulfilled in Hazael ; so shall 
my words be fulfilled in you, if that ye set up reason for your 
God. 

Let us, my friends, for a moment, leave this world and its 
cares behind us ; let us together descend to the bottomless pit ; 
we shall there read a useful lesson. Let us together cross the 
great gulf, and stand on the banks of the fiery lake. And 
now, behold the picture. Gaze on the agonizing scene. See 
the writhings and the tossings of tormented hopelessness ; see 
the imploring looks of wild despair. Listen to the ceaseless 
sighs that burst from burning hearts, never, never again to be 
quieted ! Think that centuries shall revolve and worlds pass 
from existence, without change or alleviation or hope for them. 
Think that millions on millions of centuries shall pass, and 
iind them writhing and tossing and tortured still ; still implo- 
ring for one drop of water to cool the parched tongi^e,and still 
refused even that one drop ! Sum up all the worst, deepest, 
bitterest woes that ye have felt or imagined on earth — one mo- 
ment in that fiame outweighs them all. Then add moment to 
moment and age to age, until your mind refuses to comprehend 
eternity — and still ye shall fail to conceive even the commence- 
ment of Hell ! 

But stop ! turn not, shuddering, from the scene, ere ye read 
its moral. W hat fiend peopled this region of horrors ? Ask 
the poor victims. They chose Reason for their Deity, and she 
led them hither. The repentant thief and the contrite mur- 
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ierer aseended to Heaven ; bat in Hell does lite pr<md TOtaiy 
of reason lift up his eyes ; in Hell does be expiate — if indeed 
itrbetnousnesseanerer be expiated — ^the sin of presnmpluous 
curiosity. In all tbe black catalogue of human crimes, this is 
the blackest. The reckless Roman dared to draw aside the 
sacred veil, and to enter the Holy of Holies, and on Pharsalia's 
plain did he meet his reward. Will ye imitate his example 1 
at the day of judgment shall ye meet yours. 

Trifle not, then, with sacred mysteries ; lay not your human 
hands upon them ; approach them not witli your sacrilegious 
reason. Will ye not trust to God, unless, with impious suspi- 
cion, ye first examine liis Sacred Word, and scnitinize his Holy 
Decrees? In that very suspicion, there is death. Ye must 
come to God as little children, confiding, trusting, believing all 
things; not enquiring or doilbting. God will not be tampered 
with ; who art thou, oh man, that repliest against hun ? It is 
enough that ye mistnist one another; insult not the most High 
villi your surmises. If ye have reached forth your hands and 
put your fingers in the print of the nailsj .what merit is there 
in your belief? But blessed is he that hath not seen nor under- 
stood, and yet hath believed. 

Ye have not to think for yourselves ; God thinks for ye. 
Ye have* not to ask * why are these things V ye have but to 
know and feely that they are, God did nbt write for ye, tlmt ye 
should criticise his writings; but that ye should believe them. 
He will not have ye seeking to be wise and prudent, and to know 
good and evil. He will have ye submissive and humble, as 
babes. He has told ye what is good, and what is evil ; where- 
fore, then, should ye yet seek, by reason, to discover it? 

All the other trees in the garden has God in Ills infinite 
goodness given ye for food, but of the tree of the knowledge 
of good and evil, ye shall not eat. The command is plain, 
peremptory, positive; ye shall not cat, TJie accompanying 
threat is equally positive. In the day that ye cat thereof^ ye 
shall surely die. Death is the punishment, not of wilful un- 
belief only, but of suspicicnis enquiry ! Not alone he that 
wickedly despises, but he also tliat rashly approaches, has 
already merited his dotmi. And wisely and mercifully is the 
punishment thus severe. Enquiry is tlic first entnineo to vice 
and infidelity^ and well it is for us, that God guards it with 
jealous care j and. that, lo siiye liis saints from doiiht and deathg 
He debars them from this strongest of lunuau lunijMaiions. 
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Were onr Creator less considerate, He might perinil its !• 
wrestle with tlie Evil One, and then justly punish us for our 
defeat. But He graciously forbids the combat. He will not 
have us enter the lists with Satan ; for He knows that the children 
of this world are, in their generation, wiser than the children 
of light. He knows that in worldly arguments the infidel will 
prove an overmatch for us; and therefore he forbids us to 
argue. • 

Profit, then, my brethren, by his tender mercy, and expose 
not yourselves to the arrows of the wicked. Enquire not; 
examine not ; criticise not ; argue not Why would ye be 
smitten before your enemies ? 

In faitli and hope and humility, there is life and safety ; but 
in Free Enquiry there is disbelief and death. In wisdom, there 
is not only sorrow, there is also everlasting punishment. Eve 
desired to be made wise, and she reaped death— death for her- 
self, and eternal death for countless myriads of her descend- 
ants. The wisdom of this world is foolislmess with God ; and 
therefore are Ihe things that appertain to salvation hidden from 
the wise and pnident. Seek not ye, therefore, wisdom or pru- 
dence ; but seek faith and humility. 

Does this counsel sound harshly in your ears? does it jar on 
your earthly pride ? It may be : for pride goeth before destruc- 
tion. Do ye dream of the dignity of human wisdom, and the 
noble consciousness of mental independence? Dream on then; 
be wise, be dignified; be independent; be Free Enquirers— 
Rudely and fearfully shall that haughty dream be broken. The 
last day shall dawn, and the last trumpet sound^ Ye shall 
awake! happy if ye could but have slept on, in eternal 
forgetfuluess ! 
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#ei!er Meended to Heaven ; but in Hell does tlie prond Totary 
•f reoflon lift up his eyes ; in Hell does be expiate— if indeed 
itabeinoiisness can ever be expiated — the sin of presumptuous 
curiosity. In all the black catalogue of human crimes, this is 
the blackest. The reckless Roman dared to draw aside the 
sacred veil, and to enter the Holy of Holies, and on Pharsalia** 
plain did he meet his reward. Will ye imitate his example 1 
at the day of judgment shall ye meet yours. 

Trifle not, then, with sacred mysteries ; lay not your human 
hands upon them ; approach them not witli your sacrilegious 
reason. Will ye not trust to God, unless, with impiotis suspi- 
cion, ye first examine his Sacred Word, and scrutinize his Holy 
Decrees? In that very suspicion, there is death. Ye must 
come to God as little children, confiding, trusting, believing all 
things; not enquiring or doitbting. God will not be tampered 
with ; who art thou, oh man, that repliest against him ? It is 
enough that ye mistrust one another; insult not the most High 
with your surmises. If ye have reached forth your hands and 
put your fingers in the print of the nails, .what merit is there 
in your belief? But blessed is he that hath not seen nor under- 
stood, and yet hath believed. 

Ye have not to think for yourselves ; God thinks for ye. 
Ye have' not to ask ' why are these things V ye have but to 
know and feely that they are, God did nbt write for ye, tliat ye 
should criticise his writings; but that ye should believe them. 
He will not have ye seeking to be wise and prudent, and to know 
go«)d and evil. He will have ye submissive and humble, as 
babes. He has told ye what is good, and what is evil ; where- 
fore, then, should ye yet seek, by reason, to discover it? 

All the other trees in the garden has God in Ins infinite 
goodness given ye for food, but of the tree of the knowledge 
of good and evil, ye shall not eat. The command is plain, 
peremptory, positive; ye shall not cat. The accompanying 
threat is equally positive. In the day that yc cat thereof ^ ye 
shall surely die. Death is the punishment, not of wilful un- 
belief only, but of suspicious enquiry ! Not alone he that 
•wickedly despises, but he also that rashly approaches, has 
already merited his doom. And wisely and mercifully is the 
punishment thus severe. Enquiry is the first entrance to vice 
and infidelity^ and well it is for us, that God guards it with 
jealous care J and. that, to save his saints from doubt and deatl^ 
He debars them from this strongest of lunnan leniiMaiions. 
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•nd, finally, about fifteen years afterwards, the last of these 
republicans who yet remained in the country escaped from the 
horrors of fire and famine only by a capitulation, according 
to which Brazil was evacuated on the' 28th January, 1654. 

Raynal, after giving a history of the struggle by which 
Brazil was thus lost to Holland, has the following very just 
reflections: "How the spirits are changed in oUr day! All 
events now are, and appear to us, only the natural consequences 
of some adequate cause, political, moral, or physical ; and, in 
our eyes, the orator Yieira is but an eloquent enthusiast. But 
let us transport ourselves back to the times of the Jews, when 
there were whole tribes of inspired prophets ; or of the Greeks, 
when men assembled from all sides at Delpho|; or of the 
Romans, when no warrior would attempt any enterprise of im- 
portance without first consulting the entrails* of victims and 
watching the flight of sacred birds^ or of our ancestors, at the 
time of the crusades. Let us imagine, instead of the Jesuit 
Vieira, a prophet, a Pythoness,, an* Augur, or a Bernard ; and 
the Brazilian revolution will immediately assume a supernatu- 
ral coloring. It will be God, who, touched with the holy daring 
of this extraordinary personage, shall have raised up an avenger 
for the oppressed nation." 

It is a pity that our ancestors were so much more credulou8| 
and 80 much less exact than we. R. D. Owi:m. 



SERMON ON FRE£ ENCIUIRY, 

BY ROBERT DALE OWEN. 
[Extracted from the Free Enquirer.] 



Ip it be matter of regret that mankind are not more unani- 
mous in their opinions, it is still more to be regretted that men 
ar^ not even agreed to enquire freely, honestly and unreserved* 
ly into these opinions. For, if Free Enquiry once became 
general, we should soon, by proving all things, discover and 
hold fast that which is good. 

How strange, and how fatal the spell that must have been 
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eftst over the human mind, ere it was cheated into the belief, 
that Free Enquiry was sinful and ought to be discourage^ ; 
that there are some important subjects too holy to be scrutinized, 
and others which it is indecent to examine or discuss. 

With every wish to judge charitably, I cannot impute other 
than a dishonest motive to him who may have first taught his 
fellow-creatures, that to be holy and pure, they must shut their 
eyes and their ears. I judge that such a doctrine had its origin 
ia Knavery ; and that it was inculcated by those who thought 
to subserve their own selUsh ends by hood-winking and de- 
ceiving mankind. I can perceive no other possible motive for 
its dissemination. And I can readily understand why he who 
would establish his own infallibility, and lead men by their 
credulity, should dislike and discourage a spirit of enquiry 
among his followers. 

I do not say that there are not, at this day, many who con- 
scientiously believe free discussion to be dangerous and im- 
proper ; for early impressions are exceedingly powerful, and 
can pervert the reason to an incredible degree ; but I do con- 
ceive it impossible that this idea of plain, open sincerity on aU 
subjects being sinful, should originate, except in selfish dis- 
honesty. Thus it often happens, that rogues bring forward 
errors, and that honest men perpetuate them. 

Without accusing, therefore, the conscientiously scrupulous 
or the sincerely prudish, of any thing but honest blindness, I 
do from my soul believe, that they are the innocent and un* 
suspecting abettors of selfish knaves. The effects of their 
conduct are similar to those that would result, if they were 
themselves arrant knaves : nay — the effects are often worse ; 
for sincerity, however mistaken, carries with it a weight and a 
conviction, which the best put -on hypocrisy commonly fails to 
obtain. Themselves I respect ; and I should be the last to 
speak— or to think — harshly of their individual characters. 
Their principles I do not respect : I believe them to have been 
originally the principles of men who wished to tread on the 
necks of others, and to be cruel and selfish and unjust with 
impunity, i have reason to believe so. I see that the tyrants 
of the earth prohibit free enquiry, and I see that they profit 
by the prohibition. I see that they spread before their own 
authority, and before their own favorite doctrine, moral and^ 
religious, a mysterious veil ; and, when any daring spirit ap- 
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preaches to draw it aside» I hear ihem^arn him back, and icQ 
him : " Thus far sbalt thou come and no farther ; beyond it is 
impious to look." I kQOW what this means. I know v$hf 
they call it impious. And any one who will venture to iw> 
kis own eyes, may know it too. 

Is a thing the better known for being kept secret ? or jire 
truth and honesty the more respected for being little known ? 
Xo : the great ones and the holy ones of this earth may tell 
lis, that it is for otir sakes they fear free enquiry. It is not for 
ours, believe me, my readers; it is for theirs. They fear free 
enquiry ; because it might take from them their crowns and 
their mitres and their treasury boxes. They fear free enquiry, 
because they are sometimes inconsistent, and sometimes dis* 
honest, in their principles. They do well to fear it; it is not 
their friend. But it is ours; it will check us when we are in 
error, and encourage us when we are right. Kings and priests 
may be false friends ; Free Enquiry is a true one. They bid 
us shut our eyes ; she bids us open them : they would have us 
believe ; she but requests us to examine. Beware the counsel 
tliat would cast suspicion on her usefulness) it is, itself, a 
suspicious counsel. 

It is the counsel of the weak, or the wicked. It may \m 
orthodox ; it may be scriptural : it is not the better counsel oa 
that account. 

The Bible, unfortunately, whatever may have been tbs 
motives and intentions of its authors, lends itself but too ready 
a tool to those who would rob and deceive their fellows. It 
furnishes texts innumerable for despots. And, if in return, it 
inculcate liberality, and charity, and equality, these are past 
over, or explained away. Each preacher is free to select his 
text; and if his intention be to blindfold his hearers, and mak» 
them the easier dupes, he will not choose such a sentiment as 
this : " Prove all things, and hold fast that which is good :" 
Or "Seek and ye shall find;" or any similar exhortation to 
free enquiry; He will seek other texts ; and they are to bs 
found* 

Some weeks since, I attempted a sermon on Loyalty. It was 
iomewhat barefaced, I believe ; otherwise it might have passed 
current well enough. Perhaps Free Enquiry might be another 
good subject. Let us see. 
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Other also. Suffer, for Hifi sake who suffered — and oh ! how 
cnielly-^for you. Resist not evil. Ye would be the children 
of the Prince of Pc^ce ? Then is your king^dom not of thk 
world, and ye shfil not fight. Faint not by the way ! Take 
God's yoke upon ye and find it easy, and his burden and find 
it light. Even in secret, when none but the all-seeing eye is 
upon ye, obey your Ruler; not with eye-service as men 
pleasers, but with the service of the heart, as fearing God. If 
a disloyal word or a rebellious thought rise to your lips, give 
it not utterance, cast it from ye. Obey and escape damnation. 
Obey and plea3e your merciful Creator. Obey, and honor his 
Sacred word. Obey, and more than all ye have asked, and all 
ye have prayed for, and all ye have imagined, shall ye receive 
at the great day of judgment and retribution ! 
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BV ANTOINE VIEIRA. 
[Extracted from the Free Enquirer.] 



Soon after the revolt of the Netherlands from the cruel and 
tyrannical Philip II, when the northern provinces, after a des- 
perate struggle, had at last secured their independence, the new 
republic began to form extensive projects not only for its own 
defence, but likewise to attack its formidable enemy in his rich 
foreign possessions. . A Dutch " West India Company" was 
formed in 1621 ; and these warlike merchants contemplated 
no less an enterprise than the subjugation of Brazil. 

A long struggle ensued, in which, though the Spaniards 
were partially successful on land, the Dutch made up for all 
their losses at sea. The treasures which it had cost the liber- 
ties and lives of happy and independent nations to accumulate^ 
were intercepted and lost to their avaricious possessors, by an 
injustice similar to that by which they had been at first ob- 
tained.^ The robber was robbed in his turn. The Dutch com- 
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foty^mptured, in the conne of thirteen years, 545 Spmiih 
nnd Portuguese vessels, valued, with theu* cai^oes, at 180 md- 
lioas of livres ; and the spoils of the New World swelled the 
markets of Amsterdam. « 

In the year 1630, the Dutch admiral Henry Lonk, arrived 
with forty-six vessels of war, on the coast of Pernambue, one 
of the largest, and most strongly fortiiied Brazilian provinces. 
After several years of bloodshed, the best cultivated and ridiest 
part of Brazil submitted to the Dutch arms. In 1037, Maurice 
Of Nassau, was sent to complete the conquest of that immense 
country ; and, in despite of the veteran generals which Spain 
opposed to him, he soon rendered himself master of the whole 
coast, from St. Salvador to the river Amazon. 

His must be a phlegmatic nature who can read with a cold 
pulse and a quiet heart the history of those savage times. But 
most does the narrative stir the blood, when rapine and avarice 
take the form of sanctity, and when man despoils and murders 
his unsuspecting, unoffending fellow-creatures, in the name of a 
merciful God. Then it is we see what purposes religion can 
subserve s then-^when we read oi Te Deums chanted over 
the bodies of innocent, murdered aborigines, and days of 
Thanksgiving instituted to praise the Deity that he had gra- 
ciously permitted crimes, which the historian shrinks from re- 
cording. 

I have given our readers the above brief historical sketch as 
an introduction to a sermon, which well illustrates such reilec- 
tions as the foregoing. It was preached in one of the churches 
of Bahia, a Brazilian province, of which St. Salvador is the 
capital, by a Jesuit, named Antoine Vieira, about the time of 
the Dutch successes under Maurice of Nassau. It is translated 
from the French of Raynal, as given by him in his " Histoirc 
Philosophique et Politique des Establissements et du Com," 
merce des Europeens dans Ics deux Indes,^^ tome 4, p. 261f 
0t sequ. 

SERMON. 

[Translated for the Free Enquirer.] 

Text. From the Psalms. Awake ? why sleepcst thov^ O 
Lard? Why hast thou turned thy face from us ? JVhy hast 
thou forgotten our misery and our tribulations 7 Awake ! 
eome to onr add ; and save uSy for the glory of thy nxtme, 

^ It was in these words, filled with pious boldness and holj 
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. aiidaciijr — U was tfaus^" «aid the orator, ^ in pnstaatalMaa 
rather than in prayers, that the prophet^ing spoke to God. 
The time and circumstances, are now the same; and I too« 
will dare to say ; ' Awake ! why sleepest thou V '' 

^ It is notto men that I would preach to-day. My voiee and 
my words shall rise higher. I would penetrate even to the boaom 
of the Deity. This, the last day of our festival, has been 
dedicated to prayers before the holy altars, in every church of 
our metropolis; and since it is the last day, it is meet that we 
have recourse to the last and only remedy. Our holy oraton 
have labored in vain to bring you to repentance. Since, then, 
you are deaf, since you will not be converted, it is thee, Lord, 
whom I will convert ; and though we be the sinners, it is thoa 
who shalt repent. 

'* When the children of Israel, in the desert, forsook thee^ 
to worship the golden calf, and when thou revealedst their sin 
to Moses, thou didst add, in Uiy wrath, that thou wouldest con- 
sume thy people for their ingratituda Then Moses said to 
thee : ' Why is thy wrath waxed hot against thy people ? Be- 
fore thou proceedest to extremities, consider what it is well 
thou shouldest do. Wouldst thou have the Egyptian accuse 
thee of having brought us- out of slavery only to slay us ia 
.the mountains ? Think of the glory of thy name.' 

'' Such was the logic of Moses, and such shall be mine. Thon 
didst then repent thee of tiie evil thou thoughtest to do. Thou 
art still the same. My reasons are more cogent than those of 
the Hebrew legislator. They will have the same effect upon 
thee; and, if thou hast formed the design of ruining us, thou 
wilt repent thee of it. Dost thou not know, that the heretic, 
Inflated by the success which thou hast granted him, already 
begins to say, that it is to the falsehood of our worship he 
owes thy protection and his victories? And what wouldst thos 
have the Gentiles who surround us think of it 7 the Talapoin 
who knows thee not, the inconstant Indian, the ignorant and 
stupid Egyptian, scarcely yet sprinkled with the baptismal 
water ? Those people have ncH penetration * that they might 
appreciate and. adore the depths of thy judgments. Awake, 
then ! and, if thou takest thought for thy glory, suffer not that 
our enemies find in our defeat an argument against our faith. 
Awake ! and let the tempests whic'i have dissipated our fleets 
now dissipate those of our common enemy ; let the plagues 
end the other distempers that hav.? melted away our armies 



lo'kM house, And fbuii4 him aittiag. On my eaqolrkig hc^ir 1m 
felt himself, 'Well,' he replied, smiling, 'and entirely free 
from pain { but added, ' that he got no sleep at night owing to 
the appearance of his mother and sister| admonishing him to 
hasten his baptism, and threatening to take him away unex- 
pectedly.' He told me over and over again, with his usual 
unreservedness, that this prevented him from getting any rest. 
I thought it probable that this was a mere dream, and worthy, . 
on that account, of neglect. Mindful, however, that dreams 
have often been divine admonitions and the oracles of God, av 
appears from Holy Writ, it seemed advisable, in a matter of 
such moment, to consult both the security and tranquillity of 
the catechumen. Being assured of his constancy, and of his 
acquaintance with the chief heads of religion by previous In- 
terrogatoiies, I soon after baptized him with the name of Lewis. 
This I did on the 23d of June, the eve of St. John, about tho 
hour of ten in the morning. On the evening of the same day, 
without a symptom of disease or apoplexy, he quietly expired. . 

" This event, a fact well known to the whole town, and which 
I am ready to attest on oath, astonished every one. I leave my 
reader to form his own opinion ; but in my mind I could never 
deem the circupsstance merely accidental. To the exceeding 
compassion of the Almighty I attribute it, that these three 
Indians were discovered by me in the unknown recesses of tho 
woodsy that they so promptly complied with my exhortations 
to enter my town, and embrace Christianity ; and that they 
closed their lives after having received baptism. The remem- 
brance of my expedition to the river Empalado, though at- 
tended with so many hardships and dangers, is still most grate- 
ful to my heart, inasmuch as it proved highly fortunate to ths 
three wood Indians, and advantageous to the Spaniards." 

What a lesson have we here ! and how strangely perverted 
by. him who gives it! Is it not matter of marvel, that a man 
can paint such a scene of misery and death in which he was 
the chief actor, and then congratulate himself that he was sol 

He found these Indians, he tells us^ innocent and happy, 
** without discontent, vexation or disease ;" exposed, indeed, to 
hardships, but accustomed to these, and enduring them with 
cheerfulness. He removed them to his town ; he clothed them 
decently, as he calls it ; " but the bandages impeded them liko 
fetters^ so that.they could scarcely move a step." He fed them 
4atly s but they pined for their cool, shady forest. The old 
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#ei!er ftscended to Heaven ; but in He]] does t]ie proud Totary 
of retURin lid up ]iia eyea ; in Hell does lie expiate — if indeed 
its beinottsness can ever l;e expiated — tbe sin of presnmpiuoiia 
curiosity. In all the black catalogue of human crimes, this is 
the blacl^est. The reckless Roman dared to draw aside the 
sacred veii, and to enter the Holy of Holies, and on Pharsalia's 
plain did he meet his reward. Will ye imitate his example? 
at the day of judgment shall ye meet yours. 

Triile not, then, with sacred myst^ies ; lay not your liuman 
hands upon them ; approach them not witli your sacrilegious 
reason. Will ye not trust to God, unless, with impious suspi- 
cion, ye first examine his Sacred Word, and scnitinize his Holy 
Decrees? In that very suspicion, there is death. Ye must 
come to God as little children, confiding, trusting, believing all 
thinga; not enquiring or doubting. God will not be tampered 
witli ; who art thou, oh man, that repliest against him ? It is 
enough that ye mistrust one another; insult not the most High 
with your surmises: If ye have reached forth your hands and 
put your fingers in the print of the nails, .what merit is there 
in your belief? But blessed is he that hath not seen nor under- 
stood, and yet hath believed. 

Yc have not to think for yourselves; God thinks for ye. 
Y'e have" not to ask * why are these things V ye have but to 
know and feel, that they are, God did nbt write for ye, that ye 
should criticise his writings; but that ye should believe them. 
He will not have ye seeking to be Avise and pnident, and to know 
good and evil. He will have ye submissive and hinnble, as 
babes. He has told ye what is good, and what is evil ; where- 
fore, then, should ye yet seek, by reason, to discover it? 

All the other trees in the garden has God in his infinite 
goodness given ye for food, but of the tree of the knowledge 
of good and evil, ye shall not eat. The command is plain, 
peremptory, positive; ye shall not cat. The accompanying 
threat is equally positive. In the day that yc cat thereof^ ye 
shall surely die. Death is the punishment, not of wilful un- 
belief only, but of suspicious enquiry ! Not alone he that 
wickedly despises, but he also that rashly approaches, has 
already merited his doom. And wisely and mercifully is the 
punishment thus severe. Enqtiiry is the first entnuiee to vice 
and infidelity; and well it is for us, that God guards it with 
jealous care ; and. that, to save his saints from doubt and deatl^ 
He debars them from this strongest of hunum icniiMaiions. 



end ; nor any thing to be pronounced wit>ng| because wlMrt t» 
pain in time may bring blias in eternity. 

If this be 90, it is indeed true that the wise and fNrudent havtt 
no advantage over their neighbors. We must, in very earnest 
walk by faith and not by sight ; and a dark, stumbling Hbm 
we shall have of it. As for our dictionaries and vocabqlariea^ 
we may as well make a great bonfire of them ; for they will 
be of no farther use. And we may add to the pile every other 
book but the Bible and biblical commentaries. All other books 
speak of this earth ; make worldly calculations ; draw worldly 
inferences; speak of actions as, from their consequences, 
good or bad ; make comparisons between the earthly lives of 
men: and all these calculations and inferences and conse- 
quences and comparisons are good for nothing ; nay, worse^ 
Uiey midead and deceive us. 

As I said, / close the account in those regions where I can 
see and estimate those consequences only which I can perceive 
and judge; and therefore I am free to declare, that I diink 
Dobrizhoffer, and his thousand missionary brethren, who smite 
on earth to save in Heaven, are blind leaders of the blind, who 
destroy the rude virtues and simple enjoyments of the savage^ 
without substituting in their place, either true wisdom or en- 
jghtened happiness. 



R£JLI6IOITS REVIVALS. 

BT JOHN NEALE. 
EztiBcted liom the Free Enquirer.] 



Thb town (Hartford) had been considerably excited by the 
'xertions of a party of Methodists, I believe ; and the leaders 
of the Calvinistic creed thought it necessary to make some ex- 
traordinary effort. Accordingly, private meetings were held 
In all the churches and societies, and rumours circulated dark- 
ly, under the surface, of a great '* awakening'' that was going 
on, doing its work secretly, as some vast subterranean fire, that 
would end in convulsion. Business, by the members of that 
feet, was suspended; and they moved about anxiously, as if 



ftwidtiiig ft superni^tinil calastrophe; until, at length, the minds 
of the community were supposed to be sufficiently excited, vad 
their euriosity foused. Then proceedings became more public 
Parson Beecher was sent for from Boston, and on bis imme* 
diate arrival, a meeting was announced to be held that evening, 
at the brick church. [Now^ look, and observe, and calculate^ 
what an overwhelming effect the machinations of this infernal 
plot must have borne, like a shadow of a tempest, over th« 
minds of the people.] The autumn was considerably ad- 
vanced, and the evenings began to be long and dreary and 
melancholy. This one was peculiarly suited for the operation 
of the grand engine, which was to be wrought to its fullest 
power, to be expanded and evolved — ^like the drama of a 
mighty vision. As the shades of twilight settled heavily over 
the town, the bell of the great brick church opened with a 
solemn monotonous peal. The inhabitants, principally of the 
lower and middle classes, who were curious to hear the famous 
Dr. Beecher, began to pour out from all parts ; and rolled on like 
a vast tide, towards the house, which was quickly filled to 
overflowing. Then was apparent the minute attention to effect 
The building was purposely kept dark and sepulchral. The 
lamps were few and dim. Just a blaze of light about the pulpit, 
and the remote parts obscure and uncertain. The bell con- 
tinued to toll heavily. More than an hour had elapsed since 
the assembling of the congregation, and yet they remained 
waiting anxiously, every peal of the bell, toll — toll — falling 
with intenser weight upon their spirits ; filling the gloom with 
images of the past and future ; and summoning up thoughts 
and associations of the tombs and the dead — passing along 
over their minds like funeral processions. I felt my blood run 
chill, said my friend, as I stood there in the midst of the vast 
multitude; their faces all turned up to the light, looking ghastly 
and distorted in the pale blaze that fell upon them. 

At length an opening was seen near the door, and a crowd' 
gave way ; there advanced swiftly up the ^sle, a dark, haggard 
shape, looking less like a man than like a troubled spirit The 
mass of faces closed again densely, behind him, as he ascend > 
ed, with a rapid pace, the steps of the pulpit, and stood forth 
to the eyes of the people. 

As it were a rush of silence passed over the congregation | 
and as the bell struck its last peal, there settled down upon tha 
house a breathless hush. The preacher stood for a moment 
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solemnly ; then dasped his hands, shut his eyes, and murmnred 
an inaudible prayer. The hymn was selected — deep, de^xairing 
and trembling — the music, was a dirge. Then came the ser* 
inon. He named his text, and dashed at once into the heat of 
his exhortation. " I must rend away," he said, and extending 
his long bony arms to the utmost, he swept the air with in- 
tense slow earnestness — " I must rend away the veil of time, 
And show you the terrors of eternity." He descanted on re- 
pentance, and condenmation ; on the vast influences, the 
almighty intelligence, the regeneration from the chaos of sin, 
end a thousand crowded incoherences, shadowy and fearful ; 
and then broke at once upon hell and its torments. He leaned 
far — ^far over the pulpit ; and peered, as it seemed, into a prO' 
found beneath him ; — ^his eyes started out distended, and his 
lip quivered (excellent acting.) It was there — 

"The roused ocean cf deep hell, 
Whose every wave breaks on a living shorei 
Beap'd with the damn'd, like pebbles." 

ft 

He heard their howling and gnashing of teeth, and 0huddefed. 
He saw the smoke of .their torments go up, a cloud, living, 
palpable, terrible — and covering his eyes, turned away. Hid 
voice became low, and husky, until it sunk into silence. 

The effect was tremendous. Many would have fallen, but 
they were kept up by the pressure of the crowd. And many 
would have cried out ; but the silence was heavy upon them, 
and they could not lift it. Like men in a dream they strove 
poweriessly. Then came the awful chant again — something 
about standing upon a precipice, slippery and in darkness ; 
and hearing the torments going on beneath them — (Here my 
friend repeated the hymn, word for word — ^he said the words 
were stamped upon his memory as with a branding-iron.) 
And then the prayer — the agonized supplication — ^the writhing 
— ^the cry — the shriek of despair. 

Most of those assembled there that night went home ^ they 
knew not how — ^many passed the remaining watches of it in 
howling and wailing — and some went outj for the renmant of 
their lives, maniacs. 
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FABI^BS. 

BT nUKCES WEI6RT. 
{Kdnetod fiwn Uie Vne Bnqoimr.] 



FABLE I. 

The OwU^ 

If my readers be cfansttans, they riurald like parables ; if 
they be heallieiia, they dumld like fiiUee ; if they be honest 
fellows, they should like all that does no harm and intends 
good. 

Now the owls were the laziest and the most dull and stupid 
of all the birds of the air. While the eagle soared above the 
moihitaki^s ^est to hail the son before his rising, and the lark 
earolled his matin in the bhie fields of ether, the owls were 
snoring ; when the thrush and the blackbird, retreating from 
tiie heats of noon, filled the deep groves with their melody, 
the owls snored out the sylvan concert ; md when the soil 
cushat poured his evening tale of love into the ear of his 
listenii^^ mate, the owls were still snoring in their unbroken 
and dreandess sleep. 

it chanced, most naturally, that when towards midnight, the 
heavy, big-headed creatures half-opened their stupid eyes, and 
half-stietched first one drowsy pinion and thou the other, that 
their stomachs craved f<N^ food : whereupon, alter much 3rawn- 
ing and stretching, they dragged themselves from their holes, 
and went prowlmg alter bats and mice in the dark. Tired 
with their hunt, and not oveiMxmtented with their supper, 
which was both coarse and scanty, they thus laid their heads 
together. And, however dull by nature, and doubly addled by 
deq>, they were for once stimulated by hunger and disappoint- 
ment to something like ingenuity. 

Said an old, gray-headed owl : <* This barbarous ezefelse ill 
suits wUh my years and my gravity." 
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"And this barbarous fare," said a pert idle youngster, '*iIL 
suits with the youthful activity of my stomach." 

'^ Fll stake my reputation upon it," said a third, shaking his 
dull head, " but that proud, self-sufficient gormandizing eagle 
has eaten a whole sheep for his supper." 

" And I'll stake mine," yawned a fourth, " that his first cousin 
the vulture, and his second cousin the hawk, have feasted, the 
one on a fat lamb, and the other on a hen and chickens." 

" Chut !" said the first old graybeard, " we'jl feast ere long 
on sheep, lamb, hen, chickens, and all; ay ! mayhap on the 
eagle's own little ones, to say nothing of those of his cousins." 

" How so ?" hooted out the whole junto—" You would not 
fight the king of birds ?" . 

" Let me alone for that ; there are better weapons than beak 
or talons ; and so he and his subjects shall find. But you must 
all aid in the enterprise." 

"If there be no fighting, and not too mueh labor, and not 
too much — ^\ 

" Peace ! there shall be nothing but sleeping." 

"Sleeping?" 

" Ay, and some talking. But leave that to me<?' 

Here all the heavy heads poked forward, cloeiBg m a cirale 
round their Nestor ; while all their great round eyes opened in 
full stare upon his. 

" To-morrow you must all sleep as usual, mitU I give a loud 
hoot ; then you must all open your eyes, and observe what 
shall chance." 

Tired with so unusual a debate, all went to sleep accordingly, 
and snored louder than usual ; until, just as the sua had awaken- 
ed to full life and stir all the feathered tribe, the old ^wl hoot- 
ed and screeched forth such a yell, as first terrified, and then 
attracted on wings spurred by curiosity, though. ^11 treoiblh^f 
with fear, every bird of the air, from the giant eagle to the 
diminutive wren. 

" A vision! a vision!" cried the owl; and again he screech- 
ed and. again he hooted, rustling up all his feathers, flapping 
his wings, blinking his eyes, and tumbling head over tail, liEe 
a bird drunk or distracted. 

Every creature present stared 4ind wondered, and blessed 
himself by turns. 

"A vision, a vision! ar miracle, a miracle!" again shouted 
the owl. " I have seen a bird larger than the ostrich, and 



stronger than the eagle. laghtnings flame from his eyee, and 
thunder roars from his beak. He has spoken ; and lo ! his 
command was : ' TVie owls are my servants, and to them I 
make knoum my unU. Let all the birds of the air hearken 
to their voice. Let them do their bidding", respect their re- 
pose^ and feed them with the fat of the land;, or, behold, I 

WILL FEBD UPON THEK.' " 

Th«:eiipoa the owls set op a hoot in chorus^ and all the 
birds scattered to the four winds to collect food for the servants 
to eat, lest the unseen master «hould eaC them. 

From this time forth, these stufMd owls were deemed the 
wisest of the birds of the air$ they supped erery night upon 
fat yeartings; and when thoy hooted, all the feathered tribe 
clapped their wingS) and sang a song of praise. 



FABLE 11. 
Snie Lion on his Travels^ 

TvR Lion took a fancy to travel ; and leaving his forests, he 
wandered over hill and valley until he stood before a building 
of beautiful material, and yet more beautifld architecture. 
'' Now truly man haCh an exquisite taste and very wonderful 
powers," said the King of Beasts^ in admiration. ^ If the inside 
of his habitation be equal to the outer walls of it, he must 
live in vast comfort and luxury !" 

" You mistake," said an owl, who, perch'd on the chisell'd 
capital of one of the columns, listened to his soliloquy. ^ Man 
indeed built this house, but he does not inhabit it. There is his 
dwelling ;" pointing to a poor hovel hard by. 

^ For whom then this edifice ?" 

« For Jupiter." 

*^ Jupiter ! I thought he lived in Heaven." 

'* So I too have heard men say; Arom whom I have gathered 
dl I ever heard about him." 

^ But for what purpose, then, a house on earth T* 

*' I could never discover," said the owl. 

"Tis pity" said the Lion, gravely riiakhig his mane — 
** Tis pity that an animal possessing so much invention should 
have so little seAse !" 



FABLE 

Mtrtwry and Vte detxwt AJOiMnimi. 

A cmzsN was driving to the market of Athena the prodaee 
of his farm, and, by the way, fell into deep eogitation r^peef- 
mg the naturs and attributes of Jupiter. ''How great, how 
wiae, bow powerful, how wonderliil art tiiou,'' he exehiimed, 
"• O king of Heaven, md nder of the earth ! Thy majeffly i^ 
beyond eoncei^ion, and thy goodness beyond praise. All tliings 
were made by tiiy power, and are sustained by thy providence. 
Thy hand up^oldeth the frame of Heavm, and keepeth the foot 
of man from stumMing."-— 49o sayiifg, wHli his eyes uplifted in 
devout extasy, he plumped into a well. 

On recovering his senses, which the suddenness and depth 
of his fall had somewhat stunned, he lifted up his hands and 
voice in the darkness, and fixing his gaze on the narrow circle 
of blue sky which closed the mouth of his prison, '' O Jupi- 
ter P' he exclaimed, " havel neglected thy service or thy al- 
tars ? Have I failed to attribute to thee all my good fortune, 
and to absolve thee of all my evil ? Have I doubted thy power, 
or thy goodness, or thy providence ? Oh, Father of Gods and 
men ! Have mercy, and draw me out of this pit, where, doubts- 
less, in thy wisdom, thou hasi thrown me, that I may sing 
aloud thy praises in the ears of all men, and moidten thy 
altars with the blood and fat of sacrifice in the s^ght of all 
eyes !" 

Now it chanced that Mercury had occasion to pass that way 
on some especial business with the pickpockets of Athens. 
Hearing the wailings of distress, aiid being a person of cu- 
riosity, he stopt, and gasing from right to left, at length looked 
down into the well, and shouted to ascertain the nature of ihe 
disaster. ^ Hollo !" said the pleasant Deity, as the voice now 
rose more distinctly to his ear, ^ Hath a man taken the posi- 
tion of « frog 1 What do ye there, i' the name of the seven 
sages, and of Lycurgus my especial patron V^ 

The citiasen, who espied the winged cap of the Olympian 
messenger, bending over the abyss, nothing doubted the success 
of his suiH^lications, and i^outed his acknowledgments in a 
passion of grafitnde. ''O thou most wise, most just, most 
benignant Deity ! O Jove, Father of Ckids and' men ! thou hast 



heard the i^ayer of my afflidiDn, and my soul diall blesa thee 
dl the days o£ my life !^ 

'^ By my dtvraity," cried Heniiei^ ^ but here is one of the 
mad philosophers of Minerva's mad city, comfortably entomb- 
ed in a lodging, doubtless, of his own choice and fashioning ! 
Hie fates forbid that I should disturb thee, Mend ! A long life 
to thee, or a speedy death, as thou wilt, and after thy decease 
all the honor which fell to Empedocles ! Good morrow." 

" Stay ! O most divine messenger of most divine Jupiter ! 
Fulfil the ptirpose of him who sent thee, and draw me out of 
this watery pit into the light of the sun !" 

" Nay ! an' . thy acquaintance be with Jupiter, and thou 
waitest his sending, by my six wings ! I have nought to do 
with thee. I have no commission from the son of Saturn ; 
and, seeing thou art in correspondence with him, interference 
on my part would be contrary to the rules of celestial polite- 
ness. Good morrow." 

'^ Nay, but Hermes ! Hermes ! niost amiable and most ex- 
cellent divinity ! forsake me not in this misery ! Hear me, I 
pray thee, and let my extremity move tliee to compassion." 

" But if Jupiter has promised a rescue ? — ^it would be un- 
handsome on my part to anticipate his charity. Or if thou art 
there under his sentence, in punishment of some offence offer- 
ed to his authority-^I tell thee my meddling in such a case 
would impeach my divine honor and my standing as a God of 
good-breeding in the eyes of aH Olympus." 

'^ Thy divinity misconceives the matter, O most excellent 
son of Maiat I am not here by the decreed Jupiter, nor have 
I to my knowledge offended against his will, neither have I 
any warrant to expect his assistance !" 

'^ Then how i' the name of all disasters came ye into your 
present staAUm, or why heaped ye so many blessings on the 
head of my re^^table father? If thou hast eyes thou canst 
have little wit ; if it was thy own wisdom which lodged thee 
in thy present habitation, seeing that Sol shines at his brightest 
and that the road runs smooth and straight a good stone's pitch 
to the right." 

"May it please your divinity," said the citizen, "I was 
guiding my beast to market ehar^ with the fruits of my 
garden, under the blessing of your providence perhaps, if not 
of Jupiter's" — 

1* 
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" Not of mine, truly," interrupted the God 5 " nor of Jupi- 
ler*s either, to ihy fancying, for I left him but now breakfast 
uig heartily on Ambrosia, after singing a eateh with Apoflo to 
the lyre of the laughing £uphrosyne." 

"Ah, weD!" sighed the unhappy citizen, "your divinity 
doubtless knows best. But, even as I said, I was driving my 
beast tQ market^ and by the way raised my thoughts to the 
contemplation of the Gods, and my voice in their . praise 1 
when lo ! as my eyes were upcast towards the heavenly resi- 
dence, and my voice uplifted in honor of the divine com- 
pany, and, yet more especially, in that of the divine* Jupi- 
ter, the Father of Gods and men, I stumbled int& this region 
of water and darkness even as thou seest. And hearing thy 
divine voice and perceiving thy divine wings,. Oh most excellent 
Hermes! I even thought that it had {deased the divine Jupiter, 
the Father of Gods and men^ to accept my homage, and that in 
his infinite goodness he had despatched thee to my aid, Oh 
most divuie messenger !" 

"Now, thou most divine ass, or divine father of asses, which 
thou wilt !" said Hermes, holding his sides, and laughing until 
the nectareous, moisture trickled from his celestial eyes: 
" Truly, but thy folly overtops that of Ath»iia?s«phHosopiiefs ; 
and, but that it were pity to deprive that learned city o§ so 
excellent a fool, I could find in my heart to leave thee where 
thou art to prosecute thy celestial contemplations, and practice 
patience until Jupiter stooped his ear from heaven to listen to 
thy flattery, and I made a flight liither expressly for thy rescue. 
But, come ! thou h^st furnished a joke for the celestial Sym- 
posium which shall lose nothing in my relation, and hast 
afforded me a most excellent laugh,, for which Mercury was 
never ungrateful. So! up with thee!" and^ lowering his 
caduceus to the touch of the half-frozen, halMrowned votary 
of Jupiter^ he drew him, like a feather,, from the deptbs of the 
dark abode^and lauded him on the diiy warm earth. 

" Come,, shake thyself! Find thy beast, and betake thee to 
thy business! And, understand, that thou art more likely to 
thrive by fixing thy thoughts on what concemeth thee and thy 
fellow-mortals, than v by occupying them in imagining and 
admiring the concerns and perfections of the gods. Your na- 
ture is one, and theirs is another. Improve your own, of which 
you know something, instead of praising theirs, of which you 
*^othing. And, beUiink you another time, thai if you 
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Itave a beae^ to drive, and figs to sell, so has Jupiter bis busi« 
ness and pleasure to pursue, and I mine." 



FABLE IV. 

7%e Geese and the Foxes. 

Oh ! this is a glorious generation for those who have too 
much or too little wit to afford to foe honest ! It is, par excel- 
lence^ the age of triumph for the shrewd and the crafty. 'Tis, 
in fine, the golden age of the foxes. But, alas ! 'tis also the 
age of iron for the geese. And the geese are as nine hundred 
and ninety-nine to the foxes ! 

Are my readers in doubt as to my meaning? I mean, there 
are nine hundred and ninety-nine geese in existence, to one 
fox; and that the fox has a merry time of if, making his 
supper off the geese, just when and how he pleases. 

Are my readers still in doubt as to my meaning ? Were I of 
the saving faith, I should say : ^l write in parables, that read- 
ing, ye may not understand f^ but, being a heretic, I shall add 
the moral of my fable, 

. The fox is the Priest; and the nine hundred and ninety-nine 
geese are the Believers, on whom the Priest breakfasts, dines, 
and sups. 



FABLE V. 

The three Travellers and the Lion. 

An Ehglishndan, a Frenchman, and an Irishman, went forth 
on their travels ; and, after many adventures, found themselves 
among the mountains of the moon. They were very tired, 
and very hungry; and, as the sun sank from those high 
regions, grew very cold. Thereupon they looked about some- 
what dismayed, when they saw a lion slowly descend from a 
cave in the rocks. The king of beasts accosted them very 
civilly, and proffered them a supper and a night's lodging. 
They accepted right gladlv the invitation 5 and, conducted bv 
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hifl majesty, enteMd a Ivtge tioA eonvvifietit evre, wh^l^ tL 
couple of jackals were kindling a fyn with ii^Ut bundles oi 
coarse grass. 

The lion ushered his comt>any to the cheering blaze ; and, 
the better to dissipate cer^nony, seated himself upon his 
haunches, eneouraging'th« traTellers with a courteous inclina- 
tion of the head to follow his example. The strangers grew 
familiar ; and, white chaffing their hands, began to eye the 
walls of the habitation. 

Says the Englishman, ^ I wonder. Sir Lion, you never thought 
g( building you a brick house, which would afford better ac- 
commodation as an inn for travellers, than this dark' cave." 

" I have no great opinion of briek,'' said the Fr^chman, 
'^ and dont quarrel at all with these stcme walls. But 1 wonder 
exceedingly, that your Majesty has not open0d a regular CafiJ^ 

^' And I," says the Irishman, " would just recommend 
nothing to your Honor but a cabin with four mud walls." 

"Why, bless me !" said the Englishman ; " what is the fire 
made of? Chopped straw, as I live! Your Highness should 
dig for stone coal immediately, which must abpund somewhere 
or other in the vallies of these mountains. Or, what might be 
much better, as tending more extensively to the improvement 
of the country, your Highness should open an immediate com- 
munication with the nearest seaport by means of a canal, which 
might be com'eniently fed from your mountain waters. And 
then, nothing more easy than to make commercial arrange^ 
ments with the English sea-coal companies ; by which means 
your royal Highness might warm himself and friends at a 
comfortable and economical fire, such as blaz^ at New-Castle." 

" Earth coal, which seems to me a preferable term to sea- 
coal, is my abomination," said the Frenchman. " His majesty 
could never Endure it. His lungs would be mortally affected by 
inhaling their pestiferous exhalations, before the lap^e of a 
fortnight. Add to which, an inflammation of the e3re-lids and 
serious weakening of the sight would ensue. No, Sire ! Allow 
me to recommend, as a substitute for th@se barbarous reeds, the 
rude growth of these rude regions, the wood found in perfection 
the rich plains of Africa not many hundred miles distant. 
With a view to the portation of the fuel hither, I ahall be most 
happy to supply your Majesty with the design of a graml road, 
a/ac simile of that carved by our great nation, under the guid'- 
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anee of the gTMt Napcdeoii, over the Alps, not kMruised and 
precipitotm than these iiKnintaiiui of the Mo^m." 
. "Arrah now!" laid the Iriahman, "If yoar Honor would 
but find a bog, I conld help you to aa much peat as would keep 
your cave blazing till doomsday." 

The Lion all this while listened yery gravely to each speaker 
in turn ; when observing the signal of his Jackals, he turned 
towards the feast they had spiread behind him, and courteoudy 
invited his guests to seat themselves around it On one side 
lay the two haunches of a horse ; on the other, the head of an 
ass ; and, in the centre, the full carcase of an Eagle. 

The Englishman, having looked to right and left, thus apos- 
trophized his host : '* Is it possible, Sir Lion, that you dine 
without roast beef?" 

" I should marvel," exclaimed the Frenchman, "if his Majesty 
could exist on any cookery so barbarous ! Permit me, Siie, 
to introduce to your acquaintance the scientific kitchen of the 
great nation. I will do myself the honor of tossing this King 
of Birds into a fricassee, which your Majesty shall not distin- 
guish from the most choice fricassee of chicken or frog. And 
these hinder parts of a most noble courser I will arrange into 
the most tender fillet, not to be distinguished from ^ filet d0 
boeuf, 9s dressed for the royal table in the Tuilleries. This 
head"— 

" Now let alone confounding the ears and raaan of bis Honour," 
interrupted the Irishman ; "^Let him just send to the evergreen 
Isle for a bushel of potatoes, and I will make a garden shall 
give him food for ever." 

" Friends !" .said the Lion, raising his head from the side of 
the Eagle, which he was leisurely devouring, " if you are hun- 
^y, eat what is before you ; if you are not hungry, take 
your departure. And, another time, before you set forth on 
your travels, be prepared to eat new dishes and to confonp to 
new fashions, or stay at home. Each one of you, it seems, dif- 
fers from the other two as to what is right and what is 
best At all events, agree on these points among yourselves 
before you offer to teach me. And wiser, methinks, it were 
to observe what is good in these mountains and useful in my 
cave, with a view to your own improv^nent, than to seek out 
defects in either, with a view to mine. I advise this the rather^ 
as, though I have a deaf ear for fools, some of my neighbor 
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have not. The Tigmr is no phll080{^er, nor the Leopard 
neither ; and fewer absurdities than you have acted here might 
provoke them to make their breakfast off two of yon, and their 
supper off the third. ' 



FABLE VL 

The Flight of Love. 

" Our throne is in danger, wife,'* said Pluto to Proserpine. 
" That little imp, with a pair of bright wings and a bundle of 
arrows dipp'd in honey, puts our Elysium out of repute, and 
our Plegethon out of fear. Men and women are so happy in 
their little world of fogs, that they never look out of it; and, 
for lack of vexations, are like to live for ever. Ho ! Mercury !*♦ 
And the fine-ear'd, light-heePd God dropt from the Empyrean 
with one flash of his wings. 

'^Go! bind me Cupid hand and foot; pluck his pinions, 
break every stick of his arrows, bear him below, and tie him 
to the wheel of Ixion.*' 

'' I have a favor for the child," said Hermes. ^' I cannot do 
your bidding." 

"Summon Iris." 

' The same. We need not call her." 

" Heaven and Earth !" And the old God jump'd from his 
throne, and flung his crown at Cerberus. 

" Content ye now, Uncle," said Mercury. . " Hell is your 
own ; and you have got subjects enough, and as ugly ais you 
can desire." 

"Ay, too ugly. Ugly to frighten the Furies. I tell ye I 
will have others. I will have something new, and something 
less ugly. Think you it's so pleasant to look always at that 
old dog 1 and those old women ? and that long-bearded black 
old Charon ? and all those miserable phantoms worn out with 
suffering ?" 

" But your fair Queen ?" said Hermes. 

" She's getting blear-eyed with smoke." 

Mercury, whose celestial breeding was shocked past re- 
covery, took flight without looking at the lady. 

Old Dis was in his worst humor; and Proserpine, 1aot 
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Ghoomg to cross or to face it, In-ifoed Charon to ferry her over 
Styx, until the flftonn should have subsided. 

'< Hellcats! where are ye?" roared the ftirious monarch. 
And an iU-favoted griffin, who was vomiting flames at his 
elbow, darted off in search of tiie Furies. 

They were never slow on an errand of mischief; and, ere 
old Time had given one Bhake of his strong pinions, the fear- 
ful Eriunys stood before the throne. 

'f Where be thy sisters ?" asked the monarch. ^ My errand 
demands strength for its fulfilment. United you may be too 
few." 

''My sisters are one in the moon and the other in Saturn. 
Speak thy mission. Erinnys hath yet to hear that whidi is 
beyond her power." 

'' He thou must conquer is a beardless boy, yet harder to 
compass than Hercules. Thou must pluck young Love from 
his bowers of bliss, bear him below, quench his torch in the 
black waters of Lethe, sink his quiver in Acheron ; and, 
having plucked and clipped his pinions, bind him, with the 
chain of Prometheus, to the wheel of Ixion." 

"' Thou askest, oh King ! what is beyond me, because out of 
Fate. The immortality of Love is more certain tiian thy own 
— ^in that Heaven is more enduring than Hell, joy than suffer- 
ing, and love than hate." 

The murky brow of the monarch grew darker as she spoke. 
The lightning of his eyes outblazed the flames of Plegethon, 
and he raised his sceptre as if to smite her to the earth. 

'' Thou ravest,. son of Saturn," said the sister laughing in 
scorn. " My power to harm is beyond thy own. Yet, hear- 
ken ! Not I,' but Fate, refuse thy desire in its plenitude. In 
part, however, can I pleasure thee. I can wrench from the 
spoiled urchin, not indeed by force, but by fraud, the dominion 
of earth, and send him far beyond the blue ether, to quaff* 
nectar with the Gods. But, for my purpose, that imp must 
bear me company." 

" What ! my foot page ?" 

*' Ay, and thy son. Thine and mine." . 

'' Take him then, and speed thy promise." 

The Fury, with her imp, bestrode a whirlwind, and ri 
through the passes of Hades to the upper air. 

Now young Love, having hushed in the still, soft, tru& 
slumber of satisfied affection all human hearts, lay himsc 
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deeping cm a bed ctf roees, ia hia own fair Aveaite. Diaii had 
fresh trimmed her lamp, and hting it in lught's nndonded 
vault. Its jmH rays streapied on the fair cheek of the boy, 
that glowed with blighter hues than the buds it pressed. The 
ruby lips, parted with that smile Which Yentts only ooidd have 
given, seemed, even while hushed in sleep, to breathe music 
with their perfumes. Dreamed the boy of his own F^che ? 
Ah ! had her bosom pillowed that lught his head,' no stealthy 
foot had cheated her watchful ear ; and the woe of mortals 
had been averted ! . 

Erinnys drew near ; and, stooping over the child, dropt on 
his sweet eyelids a tincture stolen from the laboratory of Minr- 
pheus. She then drew the quiver from.beneath his head, with 
the sash which bound it to his shoulder^ With the latter, ^e 
blinded the eyes of her imp ; and, the better to conceal his 
deformity, threw a veil over his head, which, some say, she 
stole also from Loi^e, and that it belonged to Psyche. £Sie 
then drew the arrows from their golden case, and dipt them in 
poison prepared by herself in the nether regions, llie honey 
of Cyprus with which Venus had anointed their points, made 
the venom adhere yet more obstinately ; and, smiling, she re- 
turned the now deadly weapons to the qmiver, and placed them 
ill the hand of the imp. Her own metamorphosis was now 
alone wanting, which she effected by covering her giant person 
with a garment of snowy whiteness, and wreathing her head 
with olive, shrouding beneath the sacred leaves of peaceful 
Minerva, her hissing serpents, and thmi grasjung in one hand a 
branch of tlie same tree, and in the other a weapoiT of death. 
But the olive wand appeared in her left hand, while the sword 
was in her right* 

Thus attired, she appeared before the eyes of mortals with 
the rising day. She spake to them of Death and of Judg- 
ment, of Gods, and of dreams, and of phantoms; of chains 
and of oaths; of crimes and of punishmmfts; (^Heaven and 
of Hell ; of Time arid Eternity ; of the present and the past, 
and, more than all, of the future. 

Now men, in those days, loved the warm air in the cool 
shade of trees made fresh by falling cascades and running 
brooks ; and wore no clothing but their own innocence, and 
knew no rites but the song and the dance, no homage but that 
of the heart, and no bonds but those of Love. They heaid 
the voice of the disguised Fury, and trembled. She conjured 



a stomi lirom the regions of Hdl, and passed from their pre- 
sence, letting bdilnd her the imp T^kd, blinded, and armed 
with^e sembianee of Cnpid's weapons. 

Young Lore awoke, uid saw the children of earth shrink 
from his approach, and render homage to the- phantom. He 
shook his Ins pinions, and soai^ to Heaven ; and Erinnys 
stood again before the infernal throne. 

'^ Is my errand sped, and am I master on earth"?" said the 
Infernal King. 

*' Even as I promised," said the Fury. " Love hath for* 
saken the earth. Under the form of aeuoioN > I aroused the 
fears and commanded the. submismon of mortals ; and our Imp 
now reigns on earth in the place of Love, under the fbrm of 

HTMfiN." 
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The South tSea Islander in London. 

A South Sea Islander found himself in London. Many 
were the strange sights that met his eyes, and strange sounds 
his ears. The fog, the smoke, the noise, the confusion, the. 
throng of people, and foul pressure of habitations ! — 'Twas 
quite another thing from all his previous imagfnings, and quite 
past his comprehension. '^ This people," said the inhabitant of j 
Tonga, " must be sadly pressed for earth room, or must be 
more fond than our lovers in their cave."* Thereupon a 
noisy company of smartly equipped youths tumbled an old 
market women on his shoulders, which again, tumbled both 
him and her into the mud. The youths laughed ; the old 
woman scolded, and the Tonguese got up and shook himself. 
Said the latter, " Is this European affection ?" 

'* I wish I could learn the names and purposes of some of 
these many fine things," soliloquized our South Sea savage as 
he wandered through the streets, until he stopt before a large 
building with a fine portico. After some minutes passed in 

«See << MariiMr'8 Tonga lalaiub,** for the fomuitio tradUiiHi zespecting 
tht wf of Hoanga. 

3 
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silent contemplation, observing a sober citizen wto stood ob- 
serving him, he asked in his best English, which, though bad, 
was intelligible, to whom the great house belonged. " Ta God," 
said the citizen, and passed on. ^' I am just vfh&» I was,." said 
the Tonguese. 

> A loud hubbub now .called bis attention, and, looking round, 
he saw a great crowd gathering from every side, huzzaing 
with caps in the air; and, presently, distinguished a fine ma- 
chine, gilded all over, and moving along like a house upon 
wheels. ^< What is thatt" said the islander, to a boy that was 
running past him. ^^ The lord mayor of London," said the 
boy, and ran on. 

Our Islander, having admired the show, continued his walk, 
and ere long passed another building larger and more elegant 
than the first. An old fashioned, portly man, in a three corner- 
ed hat, -edged with gold lace, and a baton in his hand, was 
sermonizing some boys, for trundling hoops and marbles under 
the porch. 

Waiting till the lecture was over, he accosted with much 
respect the old man, and enquired who owned the great house, 
whose precincts he was protecting. 

" Tliis, sir, is a church ; and he who lives in it is God." . 

" Truly," said the . lalander, " but God is well lodged, and 
owns large possessions ! He must be a rich and important per- 
son among you. Pray is he the lord mayor T^ 

^ The blasphemous rascal !" said the old gentleman. "Away 
with you ! or I break this stick over your shoulders." The 
Englishman flounced into the building and slammed the door, 
and the South Sea inhabitant walked on, saying, " Now these 
are strange people !" • 

After a walk of some length he found himself in front of 
St. Paul's, and looked round to see whon^ he might question 
without offence. He had twice circumambulated the building, 
when he espied a small entrance, where, from time to time, 
some persons came out and others went in. He stept up to 
the door, and, entering immediately after a decent looking 
woman, he enquired of her to whom the edi/ice belonged. 

The woman stared, and our Islander repeated his question. 
" I ask who owns this house, and who inhabits it." 

The woman drew herself up to her full stature, and answer- 
ed, « God." 
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" Pray, madam — ^I mean no offence,'' said the Islander^ 
how many houses does<Grod own, and how does he do to in- 
abif all of them ?" 

" The wicked infidel !" exclaimed the woman, atid walked 
n with a qntckeiitng pace. 

Our Islander's curiosity was not yet sileneed ; so he looked 
Dund, and spied, commg towards him, with a bris^ step and 
n air of consequence, a young man in a fh>wing gown of 
lack. 

"Pray, sir," said the South Sea native, accosting him, 
Who is God, and what office does he hold in this country, 
eein^that he owns all the largest houses, and — ?' 

" Turn the heathen out of doers !'' said tike man in hlack to 
lie do€^ keeper. 

" Trttly this people are but savages," said the Tonguese. 

It was now evening, and our Islander was again wandering 
brough the lab3rrinth of brick walls and stone pavements, with 
oth eyes and both ears open to the novelties ai^ound him. 
rhe lamps were all kindled, and shed a brighter light than the 
iingy sun of those afflicted regions had^ shed at noonday. He 
^as suddenly startled by the piercing shrieks of a woman ; 
nd, hurrying towards the spot fVom which they proceeded, 
ound two rough looking men dragging a young creature 
hrough the mire, and administering, by turns, blows and 
ibuse ; while a crowd of boisterous males followed, hooting 
md laughing. The antipodes of European civilization here- 
ipon thrust himself forward, and had nearly rescued the vie- 
im, when he was forcibly pulled fHara behind, and, turning, 
Mw a man with a lank, grave vitsage^ who commanded with 
roiee and gesture hi» attention. 

'^ Interifere not, straiiger ! fbr sueh I see thou art. The Wo* 
man is a child of perdition, even a harlot, sold to the devil." 

^^ I shall thank you, friend, ft>r any explanation y«u will 
^Ive me of the ways of this places But first — ^what is a harlot, 
Mid who is .the devil ?" 

" The devil is king of this, worfai, and a harlot i» hi» prime 
minister.'* 

'^ I beg your patience," said the Islander, after a pause ; 
" But is ihe devil also lord mayor of this city t And fo that 
tha mode of paying respect to his ministers 7^ 

" An' thou be not a scoffer," said the man of gravity, " thou 



art some beittgfated heathen, and I will ei^ghlen thee. Whcj 
shaUl begin?" . « 

" With that poor woman." 

« The harlot a" 

*^ Even so, if that be her name. Who is ahe, what hath sU 
done, and wh^re Is she gofie ?" 

"A child of Satan, who liveth by sin, and who goeth i 
hell by the smooth road and the broad gate."* 

The antipodes of civilization shook his head. " I donH uij 
derstaad a word of it.^' < 

'^ She liveth by i^in, even by love, and she selleth it for gold.1 

" For gold ! Sell love for gold ! I'll not believe it," said i\i 
Islander. " 'Tk worth all your city, with all the houses oi 
God that J have seen this day, the moving house of the loij 
mayor, and the world of which you say the devil is king T 

" The wicked infidel ! The lost heathen !" said the man o| 
gravity, turning pale, and taking to his heels. j 

" Are this people distracted ?" said the Islander. 

He wandered on slowly, and was presently accosted by 
young creature clothed in rags. Her countenance, as see 
under the bright glare of a lamp, was of touching beauty, an 
yet more touching sorrow. She held an infant with one an 
to her breast, the other was extended in supplication : ^ Bread 
bread ! For the sake of this poor innocent!" i 

Our antipodes hurried into a shop, threw down a half crowii 
and ran with a large cake to the sufferer. He then led he 
into a retired street ; and, seatmg her on the steps of a dooi 
and placing, himself by her side,« watched her as she devoura 
the food, moist^aing it all the while wjth her tears. " Wha 
is thy affliction ?" he then asked, looking, gently in her face. 

"I have not a friend in the world;" and her tears flowed 
faster than before. i 

^' Yes; I am thy friend. So say what I can do for thee." 

^^ Alas, stranger ! I am an outcast from the house of luj 
father, and my mother's cursie is on my head." 

<< And for what ?' said the Islander. 

" Because— of this infant." And she pressed it closer to 
her iM^ast. , 

^< I pray thee- to «splain," said the'TiUigueae. ^' All is new 
to me in this world ; and, to tell the truth, all seems to me 
out of rcascm." 
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'< A y«NNif BHiQ, tery nOt and rery handflome, (ell in tove 
i& me,» Mid the girl^ mghtiig. 
'^ I underatand that,'^ said the Tongueae. 
" And-^I loved him,'' said the girl. 
^ I understand that alao,'^ said the Idaader. 
^ But I was poor^" eontimied ttie v&Setvr. 
'' What matter, so he was rieh V 
'^ But the rich do not marry the poor." 
' Why not F said the Islander; 
^ BecuMe — ^I don't know," said (he girl. 
^ But the rich can love the poor, it seems. What then, Jf 
ey do.not marry them 1 Tis aU one, I suppose." 
'' Oh no," said the girl. 

'^ I don't understand that," said the Islander. There was 
pause. At length our Islander laid his hand upon the in- 
nt "^ Whose is this child?" 
'* Mine," said the girl, pressing it to her heart 
" And your lover's ?" 
" Yes." 

^^Then, why will not love do without marriage 1" 
\ " I don't know," said the girl ; '^ but you see 'tis not the same 
iing — for my motheir has cursed me, my father put me out 
^ doors, and my lover forsaken me." 
" The monsters !" cried the Tonguese, starting on his feet 
My child !" he resumed, in a gentle tone, and lifting the 
oumer from the ground, " this place is not good for me nor 
ir thee. Come to the floating house which brought me 
ither. I will take thee to our green Island, where, if there 
) neither god, devil, nor lord mayor, nor any of their fine 
Duses, there is love to be had without gold, and children are 
rotected without marriage." 

During the voyage, the simple native of Tonga attempted 
» gather from his young charge the use of churches, and the' 
istinction between love and marriage. In the former he was 
ever successful; but, in reply to the question, '^What is mar- 
age in your country," the girl repeated, '* A man and woman 
ly many words before a priest, take an oath, and give the 
riest five shillings." 

" And what is love, my child, in your country." " Why yon 
K there is no oath spoken, no ^ve shillings given, and so," 
)oking at her infant, and applying her words, " there was no 
(otection for it nor pledge to me." 

2* 
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'' May oath nor ^priest never opme inl» our fair iriftadB," fl 
the son of nature, *' to absolve man from bis duties^ or pen 
his aflections. But, my child, I thought you had laws in y( 
country ?" 

^^ Oh, yes, a great many.'' 

^ And to what purpose ? if for the absenee of an oath a 
five shillings^ a father may disown his child, a mail forsi 
woman in her need, and society confirm the hard hearted 
injustice? If this be law, my ehild, may we never know law 
Tonga, and if this be religion among Christians, may chr 
tianily never visit our Islanders.^' 
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FABLE Via 

. Love and Friendship, 

Young Itfove, in morning's early hour, 
Came frolicking by Friendship's bower \ 
The maiden hailed the lovely boy, 

Stroked his M'iiigs and golden hair, 
Kissed his cheek all bright with joy, 

And quickly speead her simple fare. 

She spread the coflich and spread the board ; 
" These fruits — this spring are all my hoards 
But health and peace shall on thee wait, 

Share thy sports and give them zest ; 
And, sheltered from the storms of fate, 

Thy head shall pillow aia my breast." 

The urchin eyed the gentle maid ; 
^ Thy cheek is pale," he pouting said ; 
'^ Dark thy cell, and cold thy spring, 

All too rude thy leafy bed." 
He turned and shook his silver wing. 

Sprang into air, and instant fled. 

He seeks the hall with jewels set, 
Where Pleasure pours her bright sherbet^ 
And cups of pearl, and rubies rare. 

With nectared juice are foaming o'er ; 
And snowy feet, all light as air. 

Are glancmg on the painted floor. 

And there, in revel, and in song. 
He frolics with the giddy throng, 
Basks m Beauty's simny eyes. 

Bends his bow against her heart ; 
Next the cap of Folly tries, 

And rings his bells with mimic art. 

But fault and weary, see him now^ 
With Tufiled wing, and fevered brow ; 
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The laugh, the tong, the daneera' maze 

Before his reelmg senies swim ; 
And Pleasure's smiles and Beauty's blaze 

Are more than worthless now for him. 

With aching head, and bursting heart. 
He wanders from the crowd apart ; 
On the hard earth his limbs are thrown. 

Thinks he now of Friendship's grot ?-— 
When lo ! a sweet face bending down 

Whisjpers, " Young Love, thy sin's forgot." 

She's ta'en him to her gentie breast, 
She's luli'd him on her knee to rest ; 
On his bright cheek the dimple wakes, 

His pulse comes soft, his breathing free ; 
' And from his lip the murmur breaks, 

^^ Sweet maid ! young Love shall dwell with thee." 

And cheerily now flit by the hours, 

While Love's smile lights those shaded bonders; 

And Friendship's cheek now wears the roaa 

And dimple of her laughing boy ; 
And his with temper'd lustre glows. 

And feeling mild, and tranquil joy. 
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THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 

[Extracted from the Free Enquirer.] 



Perhaps there is no great political event that has ever been 
so grossly — and, I fear, so wilfully — misrepresented as the 
French Revolution. Never was a more noble nor a more un- 
fortunate struggle to put down tyranny, and intolerance, and 
injustice, and to replace a cniel despotism by a republic found- 
ed on the rights and the liberties of its citizens. Never was 
there a period when the power of truth and of justice shone 
more conspicuously than in the first months of that revolution. 
Never, perhaps, was there a public body at once more daring, 
more honest, and more moderate, than the National Assembly 
of 1789; nor ever, probably, did a political party exhibit more 
sincere devotion to a good cause, than did the brave and unfor- 
tunate Girondists. 

But times of great excitement are unfavorable to sober 
judgment; and, in default of experience, men are apt from one 
extreme to run into the opposite. Thus did excesses originate 
among the French republican party, by which their subtle ad- 
versaries were but too ready to profit. 

At first, the extravagancies committed by those who had 
escaped from the thraldom of legitimate oppression, were care- 
fully exaggerated into atrocities. Throughout all the other 
nations of Europe, men's fears were excited, and men's heads 
were turned by visions of murder and rapine. 

But a surer expedient yet remained. Emissaries were sent 
from Great Britain and from other European courts, to fan the 
fiame of extravagance, and to push the most reckless and vio- 
lent among the Revolutionary democrats to unheard-of acts 
of injustice and cruelty. Disguised as zealous republicans, 
these tools of a corrupt aristocracy secretly instigated, and 
sometimes openly perpetrated, the very atrocities, which their 
masters afterwards held up with well-feigned horror, to the 
execration of their deluded subjects. 

These assertions are not made lightly, nor without sufficient 
authority. They are made on the authority of one, who learr 
in the American revolution the value of liberty, and then i 
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tumeii to aid France in a similar attempt; and who has been, 
alternately and deservedly, the idol of our country, and of his 
own. They will not be found in most of the histories of that 
eventful period ; in partj because such facts as these are not 
very generally known ; and, in part, because there are histori- 
ans who do know, and yet choose to conceal them. 

It is true, that if the French Revolutionists had preserved 
throughout, the wisdom and the moderation that characterized 
their first efforts, no power on earth could have destroyed their 
republic, or prevented the downfall of all neighboring des- 
potisms by the gradual diffusion, throughout Europe, of revo- 
lutionary principles. But it is also true, that, but for the unjust 
and interested interference of foreigners, the French republic 
would have lived through its errors ; and taught by experience 
to avoid equally the extremes of anarchy and of despotism, 
would have settled down into a bright example of what a 
nation may become, when it recognizes and asserts the rights 
of mankind. 

But foreign interference seemed, for a time, to turn the 
blessing to a curse. The reign of terror was hurried on, and 
all Europe rung with its horrors ; in themselves sufficiently 
disgusting, but exaggerated into a thousand shapes of gratuitous 
deformity, by the interested supporters of the powers that be. 
Liberty and Equality, instead of the stirring watch-word that 
roused and rallied millions round the Standard of Truth, be- 
came a by-word and a bug-bear to frighten the sturdy sons of 
Freedom, if they but, moved a finger, or ventured a step. The 
Rights of Man meant something very impious ; and Reason 
was spoken of almost with horror. 

To a superficial observer it appeared that the cause of liber- 
ality lost ground, day by day. The eager Legitimates seemed 
so 'well to profit by their enemies' blunders, that the blow 
which had been struck for freedom recoiled on those who 
struck it ; and the chain which had been snapt and thrown 
aside, seemed now more strongly rivetted than ever. 

But it was in appearance oply that freedom and justice were 
losers. The gnarled roots of custom, and prejudice, and pre- 
rogative, had been torn and loosened ; and, though the first blast 
of the tempest had passed over, and the ancient tree which 
had bent biefore it, stood once more erect, yet many a goodly 
I bough was rent from it, and the wreck that remained, was des- 
tined never to recover its former freshness or vigor. Opinions 
were then broached, and principles promulgated, which may 
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continue in disjrepute for a time ; but they have already taken 
root in this ccmntry, in Great Britain, and in other European 
nations. And, sooner or later, thiey will be known and ap- 
preciated and ad(^ted over the civilized world. 

Ab connected with these remarks, I copy the following ex- 
tract from an article entitled '^ State of the nation," published 
in the London Westminster Review. 

" ' Le present est gros de Pavenir,^ The profound remark 
of a celebrated philosopher, and sage observer of human af- 
fairs, we may translate into the corresponding maxim, 4hat 
the present is the child of the past.' 

'^ This nation has enjoyed, if it can be called enjoyment, 
some years of peace since the termination of one of the most 
wasteful wars that ever nation waged, since nations existed on 
the earth : a war not begun in self defence, for where were we 
attacked 7 a war not begun for conquest, for we had no desire 
to add to our territory : a war, then, for what ? A war against 
ideas ! Whose ideas ? The supposed, the imputed ideas of a 
part of tjie population of a neighboring nation. 

" A war, the most wasteful and destructive recorded in the 
annals of time, waged against certain ideas of a certain part of 
the population of a neighbouring country, is a parent, the 
novelty in the nature of which may well account for something 
curious in the nature Of the progeny. 

" The parent must be a little more minutely described. A 
neighboring nation set about the reform of its government, un- 
der an opinion very generally diffused, not only in that nation 
but throughout Europe, that a reform was very much wanted 
in it. In the progress of the work of reform, the people of 
the country were found to differ widely in their ideas of the 
sort of reform that would answer best. Not to detain our- 
selves with all the minute differences, which were many, we 
may say generally, that the said people were divided into two 
grand classes : that of those who called for extensive changes; 
and that of those who wished, at the utmost, for very little 
change. The two parties gradually became violent, and after 
a time proceeded to blows ; in other words, the country fell 
into a civil war. This is a state of great calamity. It has 
seldom happened in a civil war, that the two parties have not 
become highly inflamed, and ready to inflict atrocities upon 
one another. This, though certainly not to any unusual de- 
gree, was the case with the parties in France. 

" After the lapse of some time, and it was a considera^' 
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time, it became apparent that ^e party denanding eskexuuwe 
changes, and which had gone on, as commonlx kappenti de- 
manding changes more and more extensive, as the quanel pro- 
ceeded, (men's ideas become exaggerated when thej are in a 
heat,) would prove the strongs. Then it was, and not till then, 
that the government of Great Britain struck in, and took part 
in the civil war of France ; struck in to prevent the success of 
the party demanding extensive changes, and give the victory to 
the party which (its ideas also becoming exaggerated in the 
struggle) was at last for resisting every change. 

^ It may be asked, and assuredly it is a natural question, 
what concern had we in the changes, whether small or great, 
which a foreign people might introduce into their government; 
or what business had we to insist that the majority of such a 
people (the greater strength in such cases naturally implies the 
greater number) should please us rather than themselves, in 
the form of their institutions? 

" The question was not put in those terms to the British 
people. They were not asked, whether they wished success to 
the party in France opposed to change; and if so, whether 
tliey would go to war to prevent them from being overcome. 
Mufh less were they asked, whether they would go to war to 
compel the people of France to please them with their institu- 
tions rather than themselves. They were told that the party 
ill France which aimed at extensive changes had horrid ideas. 

"Interesting will be the chapter which the philosophical 
historian Vill hereafter write, when he collects together and 
describes the artifices which were employed to persuade the 
people of England that they ought to go to war against horrid 
ideas. 

" But horrid Ideas ! What had we to do with the horrid 
idous of the people of France? If they were horrid with 
respect to tliemselves, that is, calculated to bring horrid conse- 
quences on th'emselves, they soon would have had experience 
for their instructress, and to her lessons we safely might hare 
left them. Oh, but they were horrid also with respect to us ! 
T'nat is serious. Permit us to ask in what way? The people 
of France did not breathe fire and sword against us. It was 
not in that form that their ideas were horrid with respect to 
us. They had no ideas of invading England, and extermina- 
te n<f lier people. 

'- No, but the people of England would have adopted the 
horrid ideas of the people of France, and the horrid things 



which iHwM Iwve resulted from those ktees in France, woaU 
hare reanlted from them here. Ah, that was the casey was it ? 
That being.1he danger, we must look at it nearer, and examine 
it a Httle more minutely. 

" l%e party desiring extensive changes in France had ideas 
calculated to bring horrid consequences upon themselves, cal- 
culated, also, to be adopted by the pe<^Ie of England, and to 
bring like horrM consequences upon them« This was the 
theory ! and certainly a more- remarkable theory was never 
propounded to the world. , The practical consequence, pressed 
upon the people of England, was, if possible, still more won- 
derful. They were called upon to go to war against a set of 
ideas, for fear lest they themselves should adopt them ; to go 
to war against ideas, because they were calculated to bring 
horrid consequences upon whosoever adopted them ; and they, 
believing this already as the grouhd why they should go to 
war, were also made to believe that it was necessary to go to 
war to prevent themselves from adopting those ideas ; to pre- 
vent themselves from adopting ideas, which they were al- 
ready persuaded, to so intense a degree, were unfit for adoption. 

" This is a curious item to be found in the state of a nation ; 
and having been an item in the state of this nation at so recent 
a period, must have an intimate connexion with much of what 
it is now our purpose to expound. 

^No such monstrous case of gulling, no such inordinate 
swallow of delusion, we verily believe, is to be found in the 
history of civilized man. 

" Foreigners who visit England, are very apt to say of our 
dear country, Mafoij c^est le pays le plus aristocratique de 
r Europe, Here we have a cause which will account satisfac- 
torily for many phenomena. 

^< The party demanding extensive changes in France, de- 
manded, among other things, the extinction of those privileges 
of the aristocratical class, by which that class were enabled to 
perpetuate bad government for their own advantage. These 
ideas were horrid, no doubt, to the aristocratical class in Eng- 
land. What deserves profound consideration is, the degree to 
which they persuaded the rest of the people that they were 
horrid to them, and the ways and means by which they brought 
about that extraordinary persuasion. 

" It is a signal manifestation of their mighty power. First 
of all, they possessed the privUege, up to that time but little 
encroached upon, of setting the opinions .of the people; m 
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Opinions, as in other things, the ambitiim of the lower sort has 
been, to follow the example of the higher ; in the next place, 
they had the instruments of noise, to a great detgree, in their 
own hands ; the means of filling the ears of the nation so con- 
stantly with the din of their own^ opinions, as almost to exclude 
the hearing of any other. ' Give me^' says Addison, in one 
of the Spectators, * the power of stating every day witiiout 
contradiction, to a man at his breakfast, any opinion for a 
sufScient length of time, and I shall make sure of having his 
belief in the long run.' The contagion of the passions is 
another power of which the aristocracy availed themselves on 
that occasion to an astonishing degree. How naturally one 
man becomes inflamed by another, needs no illustrs^tion. How 
much more naturally and strongly we catch the passions of 
those to whom we look up, than of those upon whom we look 
down, is also matter of certain experience.- The aristocratical 
class, on that * occasion, were agitated with real fears ; they 
used every sort of artifice, many theatrical, many far less jus- 
tifiable, to act still more tragic fears than they felt. The great 
players found in the people a sympathetic, far too sympathetic 
audience. 

"Wielding all the powers of government, having all the 
punishments and all the rewards of the state at command, they 
were able, after they had gotten the passions of the people a 
little on their side, to silence all contradiction. Of the men 
who addressed, or were capable of addressing, the public, by 
far the greater number were on their side, part from sympathy, 
part because they saw it greatly for their interest. Against 
those who would have opened the eyes of the people, they had 
the instrument of putiishment in tremendous power. With a 
law such as ours, persecution itself, tormenting, harassing, 
ruinous by the expense whatever the result, and the result 
itself almost always uncertain whatever the case, is despotism 
in the hands of the atistocracy, or the ministry, its organ. 
Every artifice of delusion employed on the one side, the means 
of exposing 'the delusion denied on the other, what wonder is 
it that the people were dragged, if not willing, yet unresisting, 
victims to the sacrifice, passing through the fire to Moloch, and 
feeding the fire which burned th«n with their substance ?" 



ANECDOTES 

CONNECTED WITH THE FRENCH BETOLUTION. 

I HAD occasion, in the foregoing^ article, to advert to the ex- 
cessive prejudice which the old governments of Europe had 
contrived to excite against the revolutionists of France. As 
one proof among a thousand of the force of that prejudice, I 
may adduce the following anecdote, related to me by the in- 
dividual who is the subject of it. 

A French gentleman arrived at the island of Martinique, in 
the year 1802. He was the first Frenchman who had entered 
the island since the revolutionary struggle ; and it was with no 
little surprise he perceived, that the inhabitants of all ranks and 
classes, from the rich planter to the poorest slave, shrunk from 
him, with a degree of astonishment apparently not unmixed 
with terror, for which he could not account. A day or two 
afterwards, he ventured to ask an acquaintance if there was 
anything so very strsiage or remarkable in his appearance, 
that might have caused so marked and so disagreeable a sensa- 
tion. " Oh no," rejoined his friend 5 " but you are a French- 
man ; the first we have seen since the horrors of your revolu- 
tion ; and our people have somehow or other imbibed the idea, 
that France is now a nation of monsters. I doubt not but 
that some of them looked for the cloven foot." And yet these 
colonists were themselves, with a few exceptions, French; and 
had been under British influence only a few years; long 
enough, however, it would seem, to persuade them that their 
own countrymen had been changed, by the revolution, from 
men into demons. 

Some months afterwards a detachment of the French troops 
of Moreau's army entered the island. All was consternation 5 
the men avoided^ every intercourse with the strangers ; the 
women shut themselves up for several days in their houses, 
scarcely venturing to appear at their windows, much less to 
walk the streets. And it was not till after many weeks that 
the inhabitants began to doubt whether, after all, these repub- 
lican soldiers were not more quiet, more humane, and mora 
polished, than any troops which had ever visited their colony. 

I stated that emissaries had been sent from England, and em- 
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ployed by other Euro)>ean courts, to push republican princi- 
ples to extravagance and cruelty, and thus to bring them into 
contempt and horror. I may iUnstrate the assertion by a par- 
ticular instance of this system of inhuman hjrpocrisy, which 
has come to my knowledge. The celebrated IHnel, of Paris, 
was called, in his capacity of physician, to attend a member 
of one of the principal revolutionary committees ; a man who 
had distinguished himself as the abettor and perpetrator of 
some of the worst atrocities that stained the annals of thai 
eventful period. The patiait eagerly enquired what Fmd 
thought of his case ; requesting, as an act of friendship, that 
danger, if there were any, might not be concealed from him. 
Pinel replied by advising him, if he had y^ business to ar- 
range, not to delay an hour in settling it. The dying man 
appeared to be deeply affected with his situation ; and Pinel, 
who had ever been a true and staunch republican, even from 
the first attack on the Bastile in which he personally assisted — 
thought the moment favorable to obtain some insight into the 
motives that had prompted the chief actors in the revolutionary 
tragedy. " Sir," he said, addressing his patient, *' I would fain 
eak you a question ; but it may be a painful one." " Ask it," 
replied the other; "my time here is short, and I have nothing 
that I need conceal now." " Then," resumed Pinel, '*I would 
ask what possible motive you could have had to enact, under 
the guise of republicanism, the bloody horrors that have ruined 
our cause." " Your question is easily answered," returned the 
sick man ; ^^ I had a pulsion of six thousand francs sent to 
me from England regularly by Louis." R. D. O. 
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OF LAWYERS. 



The situation in which the members of the most influential 
classes in society find themselves placed, appears to me con- 
ducive neither to their own probity and happiness, nor to the 
welfare of the community. I am convinced that very many 
of the errors that prevail throughout our country, and very 
much of the difficulty which exists in removing these errors, 
may be traced to this source. I should* conceiveTit much more 
easy to cure men of their credulities, and to establish ration'al 
virtue among them, if it were no one's apparent interest to 
make them credulous or quarrelsome. In like manner, I should 
expect much less disease among mankind, if physicians were 
remunerated according to the measure of health, and not ac- 
cording to the measure of disease, that exists around them. 

Not that I attribute to lawyers, as a body, the deliberate in- 
tention to sow dissentions ; nor to the clergy, , as a body, an 
organized plan of attack on our credulity ; nor to physicians, 
as a body, the desire to see disease prevail. But there are de- 
grees of dishonesty ; and a strong temptation placed before a 
whole class of men is seldom without its effects. In illustration 
of these general observations, let us examine the situation and 
the temptations of one of these professions, that of the lawyers. 

To the professed object of the law and lasers no one will 
object. Men act unjustly towards each other, and 'it is desira- 
ble that such injustice should be remedied : men quarrel ; and 
it is desirable that they should be reconciled. The law pro- 
fesses to remedy injustice and to reconcile quarrels, and if its 
practice corresponded to its professions, law would be one of 
the greatest blessings in social life. Is it so 1 Is law a blessing 
to this, or to any other country ? Are lawyers the promoters 
of peace, harmony, and kindness ? Are they not, even pro- 
verbially, the reverse ? 

I will ask yet more : is it not t^e positive, pecuniary interest 
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c^ the lawyer, that injustice should spread, and quarrels in- 
crease, around him ? Ought it to be the interest of any one 
individual in society that his fellow creatures should be im- 
moral and unhappy ? Ought ant man to live by his neiob- 
bob's vices ? Do not lawyers live, directly and continually, by 
their neighbors' vices ? 

Again : Is it not the positive, pecuniary interest of lawyers, 
that the system of law should be complicated-, and that it should 
be expensive ? And is it not the positive, pecuniary interest of 
mankind, that the system of law should iwt be complicated, 
and should not be expensive? Are not lawyers, therefore, when 
ealled uppn to simplify the legal code, called upon to take the 
money out of their own pockets, in order to benefit their fel- 
low-citizensr 1 Is not this a vitiating situation ? 

If the world were honest and virtuous, would not lawyers 
starve ? Are not lawyers poor, in proportion as honesty and 
virtue prevail ? If the lawyer, then, in common with other 
men, labors to make money, must he not feel that honesty and 
virtue are, virtually, his enemies'? If a Devil exist, can he 
place his children more favorably for vice than this ? 

I would that I could adequately express the importance 
which I attach to these questions, and to their answers. If 
lawyers were few in number, and uninfluential in rank, and 
contemptible in talent, the evil were trifling. But they swarm 
over our land ; three-fourths of our legislators and governors 
have risen to their situations through the law ; and the best 
talents of our country are developed at the bar. The influence 
of lawyers, in these United States, is overwhelming. It is con- 
siderably greater, as I believe, than that of the clergy. 

When a young man evinces, or is imagined to evince, un- 
common talents, he is educated for the bar ; that, thus, he may 
rise to honor and distinction. Study and practice render him 
eloquent, perhaps j and eloquence is all-powerful in a republic 
like ours. He learns to argue speciously and smoothly, if 
not soundly ; and smooth and specious arguments lead easy, 
indolent man, almost to any absurdity. 

Thus the most talented — and, because the most talented, the 
most influential also — among our youth, are trained to a pro- 
fession, the interests of which are against every man, and 
every man's interests against it. We elect them as our repre- 
sentatives and rulers ; and we expect them to legislate fbr our 
benefit. One would imagine that we thought human nature 
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c^ld not be injuml 1>y any situation^ nor seduced by any 
lemptaiiona. One would imagine that we thought all men so 
disinterestedly good, that they might Iw safdy trusted to act 
and to legislate against themselves. 

I hope and believe that there are honest, worthy mmi among 
lawyers, as among monarchs. Because I doubt whether any 
profession, however vitiating, be effectual to corrupt some 
noble characters. There are those who will pass through the 
^re of temptation, and come out, like platina, only brighter 
and purer. But the virtues of the mass of mankind are not 
of platina. They melt and disappear, when too strongly tried ; 
and, therefore, the experiment is an unwise and an improper 
one. * 

Power is dangerous at all times and in any hands. Let us 
not add to the danger, by placing it in the hands of those who 
must sacrifice their own interests to legislate for ours. Let us 
not demand too much, that yfh be not disappointed. Our pub- 
lic officers require all the aid which situation ciin give them, to 
act and to legislate wisely and justly. It is to be regretted, 
that their previous profession should add to their difficulties. 

I can see no remedy for the manifold evils that result from 
the present system of law and legislation, except in paying our 
lawyers otherwise than according to our vices; or else, in 
choosing our legislators elsewhere, than from among lawyers. 



OF THE CLERGY. 

In our last number I expressed my conviction that lawyers 
are a class of men unfavorably situated; unfavorably for them- 
selves, and unfavorably for society. Yet I do not think them 
aingular in that respect ; for the situation of our clergy seems 
to me equally unfortunate. 

Any extraneous temptation to hold, right or wrong, to our 
opinions, has an Immoral and injurious tendency. It frequently 
acts as a bounty on falsehood. It sometimes induces hypo- 
crisy. It awakens in us an artificial partiality for our own 
creed, which is the more prejudicial, inasmuch as we are 
already, from vanity and habit, much too prone to such par- 
tiality. It creates an artificial animosity against all dissenters 
from our creed ; said this too is exceedingly pernicious; sedng 
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that frail human nature is already but too much given to in- 
tolerance, and that intolerance is the bane of all kindness and 
virtue in society. It bids us shrink from free enquiry, how- 
ever useful; and fear conviction, however well-founded : while 
.conscientiousness requires us to welcome free enquiry, and to 
yield implicitly to conviction. It acts as a drawback on the 
discovery of truth and the correction of error. 

Thus all artificial inducements to adhere to any creed are 
mischievous. They add fuel to :flame ; they increase evils 
already too great ; they flatter our weaknesses, and encourage 
our vices. We are addicted to selfish partiality ; they increase 
the propensity* We are inclined to be uncharitable; they 
render us yet more so. We fear to throw off our prejudices : 
they add to the fear. The progress of improvement is slow ; 
they tend yet more to retard it. 

Now, it is true that the clergy are not alone exposed to this 
artificial temptation. There exists, in all countries^and for all 
men, a premium upon orthodoxy ; that is, a premium upon all 
opinions and customs which are ^nerally received. Men win 
favor, gain patronage, obtain poptdarlty, and make money by 
adopting and defending these. Thus, favor, and patronage, 
and popularity, and money, become so many prizes, offered by 
society as the reward of confonnity. 

But if all men are thus tempted in the degree, the clergy are 
so in the extreme. They have been trained as the servants and 
supporters of a religious* system. As its servants and sup- 
porters they win a livelihood ; and most of them have learnt 
no other profession. With their faith, therefore, they lose also 
their livelihood, unless they will consent to act the h3rpocrite. 
At the moment they become converts, they become beggars 
also ; unless they will resolve to begin the world again, and 
learn to labor for their support. Their profession and its emolu- 
ments are their only property; and they cannot become hcmest 
sceptics, except under paiaity of its confiscation. 

How immoral, how vitiating is such a situation ! How filled 
with temptations to evil, and inducements to dishonesty! What 
sacrifices does it require of him who may chance to see beyond 
the creed of his forefathers, and who has not leumt to say 
what he does not think! How richly it rewards hypocrisy! 
and how heavily it clogs the wheels of improvement ! . 

What should be said to such a law as this : '< whoever shall 
dissent from tie popular creeds and shall openly express 
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such dissent, the whole of his property shall immedieiely 
be confiscated ; he shall be forbidden from following' his 
trade, and a vote of public censure shall be passed ttpon 
himy How would our feelings revolt from such injustice ! 
How should we denounce and detest it, as republicans — ^as 
men ! Yet such injustice as this is practised daily- by our free 
republic towards one oppressed class of her citizens, the 
clergy. I say oppressed, not by any means in jest or irony, 
but in sad sincerity and sober truth. I say oppressed, because 
I most conscientiously believe the clergy to be so; oppressed 
by their situation j oppressed by its temptations ; and grievously 
oppressed by the penalties that attach to ah honest change of 
belief. 

It is indeed true, that a clergyman, if he cease to be re- 
ligious and cease to profess religion, may follow some other 
profession ; and, if he be fortunate, may save himself from 
penury. But so may any other malefactor, whose property 
has been confiscated. He also may labor and gain more. 
There is but little mercy in juch an alternative as that. 

I know that the clergy do not consider themselves oppre8»- 
ed, and are seldom considered so by others ; but it is not 
necessary to oppression, that its victims should know or ap- 
preciate their situation. For myself, no earthly consideration 
should induce me so to place myself, that I should be richly 
rewarded so long as I retained my present opinions, and that 
I should be punished with confiscation of property and loss of 
livelihood, if ever I saw cause to change them. And, surely 
any man who values his liberty and his rights, will agree with 
me in the opinion. 

I have known several instances, both in this country and in 
Great Britain, of clergymen, who were clear-sighted enough 
to perceive the errors they had been trained to preach, and 
honest enough to cease preaching them. I particularly recollect 
one instance in England. It is that of a pastor, who was 
universally beloved for his amiable qualities, and universally 
respected and admired for his talents and eloquence. He be- 
came converted to heterodoxy; stated from the pulpit that he 
was so ; threw up a large salary, and retired to spend the rest 
of his days in obscurity and poverty, followed by the blessings 
and regrets of all who knew him. The circumstance did not 
become very generally known, for his brethren of the church 
hushed it up ; and I learned it by accident from a gentleinaQ 
who was personally acquainted wUh hind. 
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But conduct like this is not more noble than it is rare. It 
were unreasonable to expect it from the mass of mankind ; 
because experience tells us, that our expectations would be dis- 
appointed. If society vnll tempt her members, she must bear 
the consequences. If she udUI offer a reward for hypocrisy, 
and enact punishments for honesty, she must expect to find 
rogues and hypocrites. Who shall sow the seed, and then 
wonder that the grain springs up ? . 

I perceive no remedy for these errors, so long as it shall be 
considered a trade to support the orthodox creed'. But I do 
not perceive the neoessity nor the advantage of such a trade. 
We are sufficiently inclined already to retain the creeds and 
the prejudices, which our fathers have bequeathed to us. We 
are averse enough to free enquiry and rational change. Let us 
not tempt any of our fellow-citizens to foster oiur prejudices 
and restrain our enquiries. 



OF PHYSICIANS. 

Physicians appear to foe less unfavorably situated than their 
brethren ^f the bar and of the church ; for we may be friendly 
and virtuous without depriving physicians of their livelihood. 
Yet are they also^ to a certain extent, viciously situated. 

It is a very common opinion that men and women cannot 
be trained to be their own physicians ; and it is probable that 
there are cases of rare or complicated disease, or of dangerous 
aecident, in which the experience gained by extensive medical 
practice, may be necessary to suggest a remedy, or to perform 
an operatlcm. But in nine cases, at least, out of ten, a very 
moderate acquaintance with the human body, and with its 
functions, and with the causes that impair, and the precautions 
that preserve these, would enable us with ease to cure, or — yet 
better — ^to prevent, the nascent indisposition. This is a fact 
which has repeatedly been acknowledged, both in private and 
in public, by the most eminent physicians. And its accuracy 
is the less to be doubted, inasmuch as it is notoriouslyithe 
pecuniary mterest of physicians to conceal it 

Admitting, then, its truth, how injurious the ignorance in 
which children are kept of what it most concerns them to 
know ! And how desirable, that a few, at least, of the days 
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and years that aie spentin learning the languages md the gub* 
toms of two semi-barbaroQS nations of antiqui^, should be 
devoted to learn that^ the knowledge of whidh wiU adYOBtage 
lis every day of our lives. 

But, however desirable for the mass of mankind, that they 
should be taught how to retain that first of blessings, health ; 
and that they should further be taught how to regain it, when 
lost ; — ^it is not the interest of the physician. It is not bis in- 
terest, that his neighbors should know any thing about their 
own bodies : it is not his interest that they should be taught 
how to retain their health, nor how to arrest an incipient 
malady by some simple remedy. Other men's ignorance is 
his gain. Their follies fill his purse. If they were educated 
as common sense dictates, he would be a poor^ man. If they 
knew what they ought to know, his knowledge would turn to 
less account. Common sense, therefore, is, id a pecuniary point 
of view, the physician's enemy. 

Again) how important is it that men and women shoidd know 
the consequences of excess; and that, knowing these, they 
should not be tempted to act againstnheir knowledge ! How in- 
expressibly important that there should be no gin-i^ops, nor 
any of those houses-^the bane of great cities — ^wbere popular 
morality abandons to disease and death its outcast victims ! 

Yet it is the physician's interest that all this should go mi. 
Intemperance is his patron. A debauch is a- harvest for him. 
GiuHshops and brothels make him a rich man. Each ruined 
constitution brings him a customer and a fee. He may— 
doubtless he does, lament all this, for no one knows all its 
horrors as he does ; but he must be more or less than man, if 
he does not feel that he lives by it. 

The physician knows that the customs »id the mcnrality 
which are now popular, produce both vice and disease. The 
honest and enlightened physician will tell you so. He will tell 
you, that monkish chastity and brutal license are, equally, the 
joauses of misery and disease. He will tell you, that hmdik 
and peace of mind, are to be found in moderation only, and 
that extremes have filled his con8ulting-4«oom and his purse. 
Ask him how it happens that so many of ^e yomg and un- 
married of both sexes appeur on the list of^ his patients ; and 
he will tell you of the prudish severity with whieh society 
dooms one sex to unnatural reslraints, and of the temporising 
injustioe with whi«h ahe w'wkM at the ficarcely-v^M U)9«rtinlim 
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of the other. AA him vhat he thinks of the profefmons of 
the popularly moral ; and he will tell you that they are ccmi* 
monly as hollow, as the reality of these professions were no- 
natural and pernicious. Ask him what he thinks of orthodox 
morality, in itself; and he will tell you, that, as a physiologist^ 
he disapproyes and condemns it. But, as a physician, he 
profits by it ; unwillingly, indeed, if he be an honest and a 
worUiy man, but yet positively and certainly. If society's cus- 
toms, and society's morality, encouraged moderation in all 
things, and discountenanced, not whatever was opposed to her 
capricious. etiquette, but whatever was opposed to health of 
body and tranquillity of mind — ^men would be happier and 
better; but physicians would lose their practice. 

However benefieial, therefore, it might be, that we should 
know our own diseases, and learn to prevent and to cure them, 
we must not aspect that physicians, as a class, will take much 
pains to destroy their own avocation. We must not expect 
them to tell us (however well they know it) that we are the 
best judges of our own sensatioois ; that we can detect symp- 
toms in ourselves that are hidden from them ; that we have the 
most experience of our own constitutions; and that, thuB| 
even with an inferior knowledge of medical science^ we 
can prescribe much more readily and rationally for ourselves, 
than any other person can for us. We must not expect that 
physicians will risk at once their reputation and their fortunes, 
in order to tell us, that if we were but rational and practical 
physiologists, -we should regret the morality which now pre* 
vaUs, as unnatural, and productive of suffering and disease : 
nor can we require that physicians should labor zealously to 
promote temperance and thus to prevent diseases. All this it 
were unreasonable to expect, because men do not like to ruin 
themselves, nor even to diminish their own earnings. 

If we wish to make it the interest of physiciuis that man- 
kind be temperate, prudent, rational, and healthy, let us pay 
them, like the medical attendant of the Chinese Emperor, in 
proportion as we escape disease; but if we desire to make 
ourselves independent and usefully intelligent, let ns go still 
iarthar. Let us recollect, Uiat to be a praetieal physiologist, is 
incomparably more important, than to be a latinist or a greek- 
ling. If tre are too old to learn, let us give our children a 
knowledge of tiiemselves ; let us bid them attend carefully to 
their own sensatknMi % let us graduaUy niake tbem tb^ own 
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physicians. We shall not then see them first ruining their 
own constitutions, and then paying to have th«n patched up 
again. We shall not see them tempting disease and death with 
their eyes shut, and horror struck when at last they discover 
the natural consequences of their conduct; ignorantly impru- 
dent to-day, and weakly apprehensive to-morrow ; committing 
excesses one hour, and soliciting prescriptions the next. As, 
when we are our own servants, our wants diminish, so, if wo 
were our own physicians, would our diseases decrease. 



OF MEN AND WOMEN. 

Washington Irving, a writer of brilliant, engaging talent^ 
rather than of sound or useful principles, -tells us, in the first 
volume of his Sketch Book, a touching little story entitled 
" The Broken Heart." It is so feelingly told, that one regrets 
to learn, as I did, from those to whom the real facts were per- 
sonally known, how little truth it contains. But, true or not, 
the sentiment, in proof of which, it is adduced — " that there 
is such a thiiig as a broken heart, and death from disappointed 
affections" — ^will scarcely be denied by those who hav^ seen 
the world as it exists, and known something of the better sort 
of their fellow-creatures. 

It is but an invidious task to criticise so pretty a trifle as 
that to which I have referred ; nor is there any thing, per- 
haps, in the story itself, that calls for criticism. Yet do I be- 
lieve, that this very story, told as Irving tells it, and accom- 
panied by the reflections which he has prefixed to it, is calcu- 
lated to produce, and has produced, infinite mischief. 

I shall be better understood by placing before our readers 
some of these reflections. . , 

^^ Man is the creature of interest and ambition. His nature 
leads him forth into the struggle and bustle of the world. Love 
is but the embellishment oi his early life, or a song piped in 
the intervals of the acts. He seeks for fame, for fortune, for 
space in the world's thought, and dominion over his fellow 
men. But a woman's whole life is a history of the afiections. 
The heart is her world : it is there her ambitien strives for 
empire ; it is there her avarice seeks for hidden ti«aaures. She 
•ends forth her sympathies on adventure ^ she embarks her 
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vrhole soul in the traffic of affection ; and, if shipwrecked, her 
case is hopeless — for it is a bankruptcy of the heart. 

'^ To a man, the disappointment of love may occasion some 
bitter pangs : it wounds some feelings of tenderness — it blasts 
some prospects of felicity ; but he is an active being — ^he may 
dissipate his thoughts in the whirl of varied occupation, or 
may plunge into the tide of pleasure ; or, if the scene of dis- 
appointment be too full of painful associations, he can shift his 
abode at will, and taking, as it were, the wings of the morn- 
ing, can ' fly to the uttermost parts of the earth, and be at rest.' 

" But woman's is comparatively a fixed, a secluded, and a 
meditative life. She is more the companion of her own thoughts 
and feelings ; and^ if they are turned to ministers of sorrow, 
where shall she look for con8olati<m ? Her lot is to be wooed 
and won ; and, if unhappy in her love, her heart is like some 
fortress that has been captured, and sacked, and abandoned, 
and left desolate. 

" How many bright eyes grow dim — ^how many soft cheeks 
grow pale — how many lovely forms fade away into the tomb, 
and none can tell the cause that blighted their loveliness ! As 
the dove will clasp its wings to its side, and cover and conceal 
the arrow that is preying on its vitals, so is it the nature of 
woman to hide from the world the pangs of wounded affec* 
tion. The love of a delicate female is always shy and silent. 
Even when fortunate, she scarcely breathes it to herself ; but 
when otherwise, she buries it in the recesses of her bosom, 
and there lets it cower and brood among the ruins of her 
peace. With her the desire of the heart has failed. Thd 
great charm of existence is at an end. She neglects all the 
cheerful exercises, which gladden the spirits, quicken the pulse, 
and send the tide of life in healthful currents through the 
veins. Her rest is broken — ^the sweet refreshment of sleep 
is poisoned by melancholy dreams-—' dry sorrow drinks her 
blood,' until her enfeebled frame sinks under the slightest 
external injury. Look for her, after a little while, and you find 
friendship weeping over her untimely grave, and wondering 
that one, who but latdy glowed with all the radiance of health 
and beauty, should ao speedily be brought down to ' darkness 
and the wonn.' You will be told of some winery chUl, some 
casual indisposition, that laid her low 5 — but no one knows of 
the mental malady that previowdy sapped her strength, and 
made her so easy a prey to the sppilerj' 
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It is not so much that I object to this as a matter of fact, 
though I think it extravagant and exaggerated. Unfortunately 
the picture, though overdrawn, is not without an onginal in 
real life. It is not, therefore, to the facts in themselves that I 
offer any objections, but it is chiefly to the tone and manner 
of relating them, and to the delusive and mischievous influ- 
ence which that tone and manner usurps over the young and 
the inexperienced and the warm-hearted. 

If Irving had simply stated, that in society, as custom and 
education had formed it throughout the civilized world, man is 
a being of many interests and varied occupations, pained but 
not crushed by disappointment, learning from experience, often 
profiting by his very errors, and becoming a wfeer and a 
better being after having passed through the bitterness of ad- 
versity — and that woman is but too frequently a creature of 
engrossing sympathies and helpless dependencies ; without an 
interest except to please and captivate ; without an occupation 
except to win and secure sqme wayward heart; leaning on 
others, instead of trusting to herself; ruined if but once de- 
ceived, and shut out from the lessons of experience— -if 
Irving had thus expressed it, he would not have deceived or 
misled any one. It is true the story of the broken heart 
would have lost some of its romantic interest. But then, to 
make up for the loss, Irving would have touched upon and 
exposed, one of the worst evils of social life. And, though he 
might have won from his country-women less of their interest 
and sympathy for his tale, yet he might have done that which 
is much better worth a man's ambition. He might have con- 
tributed to form their judgments, to raise, their condition, to 
establish their independence, and to secure their permanent 
w^l-being. It is a pity that authors so seldom iyeigh^--or, 
it were perhaps more correct to s^y, so s^dom 'know how to 
weigh— the ultimate influence t)f the books they write. 

In barbarous ages, men profited by their superior strength 
to render women submissivdy helpless and dependent. At the 
present day, when better and kindlier feelings have sprung up^ 
they begin to admire and bepratse that very helplessness and 
dependence. They invent soft manes and pretty phrases for 
weaknesses and fellings; and soft names and pretty phrases 
are very efficacious in perpetuating folly. It seems as if men, 
by a yery inconsist^t species of selfishness, would have 
women interesting, at the expose of common sense i and it m 
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certain, that by their sentimental prettineseeSj they Tery often 
make them so. Here is Washington Irving, who, though he 
does not say, in express terms, that woman is formed for the 
sole and only purpose of gaining man's affections — that die 
lives but in man's smiles, and dies when these smiles are with- 
drawn — ^though he does not, as I said, expressly tell ns all this, 
yet it is very distinctly implied in his tale and its moral. 
Women are thus taught to believe, that, though we do not 
venture to claim the privilege, as in the East, of shutting them 
out from all the varied interests of life, in a Harem, yet we 
expect them to live but for us, and to interpret our favor into 
happiness, and our frowns into misery. 

For my own part, I ^ink the Turks aie much more con- 
sistent. They carry their principle through, openly, undis- 
guisedly. Like Washington Irving, they believe that **a wo- 
man's whole life is the history of the affections, and that the 
heart is her world ;" and, therefore, they exclude her from 
every business or occupation that interests themselves. They 
make her, emphatically, " the companion of her own thoughts 
and feelings ;" and, if her lord prove false and fickle, her heart 
is indeed "like some fortress that has been captured, and 
sacked, and abandoned, and left desolate." Let us exaggerate 
our own case as we may, we must yet confess that women, 
among the Asiatics, are much more the subjects of one pas- 
sion, and much more inevitably its victims, than women among 
us : and, if they are interesting in proportion to their weak- 
ness and dependence, that they are much more interesting 
there, than here. 

But it is surely worth reflecting, whether this principle be ' 
correct in itself, or beneficial in its consequences. It is worth 
enquiring, whether the situation which the author of the Sketch 
Book tacitly assigns to one half of his species, be a natural 
and a rational situation, or an artificial, and an injurious one. 
It is worth examining, whether the cares, and the hopes, and 
the interests, and the business, and the improvement of this 
world, can beneficially be made the exclusive occupation of 
man, and whether woman's mind and heart ought to know no 
cares, nor hopes, nor interests, nor business, except this one of 
dq[)endent, engrossing love. Love, it seems, is but '' an em- 
bellishment to the life of man, a song piped in the intervals of 
the acts." . Must it, in the life of woman, be the Aaron's ser- 
pent swallowing up. all the rest, and often turning its poison 
sting on the bosom that harbored it ? 
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Wben mankind begin to value reason, and to cherish human 
liberty, these will not be the only questions that will obtrude 
themselves, in connexion with woman's situation and interests. 
They will begin to enquire whether it is rational or useful that 
the ready sensibilities and quick affections of women be pre- 
cociously and exclusively cultivated. They will begin to ask : 
Ought woman's happiness to be endangered and wrecked, that 
she may form a better subject for a sentimental tale, or a better 
heroine for a romantic tragedy ? Is the peace of her life to be 
placed within the reach of every selfish trifler, who may 
chance to gain her affections, and who may prove too ignorant, 
or too heartless, to value what he has gained ? Is the first 
fancy of youth to ruin all the best prospects of maturer age 1 
Is there nothing to win the attention, to engage the sympa- 
thies, to awaken the ambition, to occupy the thoughts, and to 
gain the feelings of woman, but one only passion ? Is science 
devoid of attractions, and is the welfare and improvement of 
mankind without interest for her ? May not she, too, be an ac- 
tive being ? may not she, too, find in varied occupations, and 
useful researches, and, public-spirited endeavours, relief from 
the weight of early disappointment? Why must she sit in 
passive sorrow, idle, secluded, brooding over one delusive 
dream, forever the companion of her own desponding recol- 
lections? For one loss is she to become a bankrupt? Because 
one venture has failed, is she therefore to sit down in supine 
despair ? 

If all this must be, we can but regret and lament it. But 
wherefore must it be ? Why must woman, any more than 
man, be a being of one occupation, one passion, one mterest 
only ? Wherefore must the volume of Nature be shut up from 
her ; or, if left open to her, why must it lose all its charm and 
interest, because she has once been mistaken or deceived ? If 
the scene of disappointment be too full of painful recollec- 
tions, why may not she too, like man, shift her abode at will, 
and seek rest elsewhere ? 

Custom can find very pretty, specious* replies to these ques- 
tions ; but the time is coming, when custom will not be con- 
sidered infallible ; and when reasons must be more than pretty 
and specious, in order to be recognized as rational, or sanction- 
ed as just. The time is coming when these, and yet more 
startling questions, will be freely asked and freely answered. 

How happens it that there is bm one unpardonable vice, and 
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one sacred virtue, for woman?. How happens it, that she 
may be wilful, capricious, perverse, jealous, ill-tempered, care- 
less, ignorant, selfish, a spendthrift, a detractress^-^^dl with 
popular impunity, if she be, or appear to be, what the world 
calls chaste ? How hai^ais it, that, in her, talents, and honesty, 
and temper, and generous feeling, and independence of spirit, 
and benevolence, and disinterestedness, are all too light to out- 
weigh the single, venial crime — if crime it must be called — 
of offending against the forms and etiquette of orthodox 
morality ? How happens it that man's constancy and chastity 
are but single, individual items in our estimate of his character; 
and that, in woman's, they are made to constitute the one thing 
needful, without which, scarcely any virtue can entitle to re- 
spect ; and with which, scarcely any vice can degrade to dis- 
honor ? 

How happens it ? — ^It happens because men have chosen to 
attach more importance to their own selfish fancies, than to the 
well-being anS the real virtue of women. It happens, because 
an offence against man's vanity has been idly interpreted into 
a heavier crime than the worst offence against social welfare. 
It happens, because our customs and our prejudices took their 
rise in a period when men were lords and masters^ and women 
were closetted slaves : and because, although the lord and mas- 
ter's virtues are many and various, the slave's virtues are all 
comprehended in one word, obedience. 

But a time is coming when it will happen no longer. A time 
is coming when the indefeasible rights of mankind will be re- 
cognized and received. Then will the monopoly of sex perish 
with other unjust monopolies ; and women wiU not be restrict- 
ed to one virtue, and one passion, and one occupation. Mothers 
will not tell their daughters, that the object of life is to gain a 
husband and an establishment ; nor will novels teach, that the 
first sting of wounded affection contains a poison against which, 
in woman's case, there is no antidote to be gathered in 'the 
whole wide garden of life. Neither men nor women will then 
be expected, because they may have been once deceived, to 
spend their after-lives in lamenting the deception. Men and 
women will be equally judged, not by a whimsical or a selfish 
etiquette, but by their real virtue; by their adherence to honor 
and justice ; by the sweetness of their tempers ; by the quali- 
ties of their hearts. Men and women will equally be encou- 
raged to explore the fields of science, and to aid in the great 
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work of humaii improvtmeiit. Men and wobma will eqvaHy 
be allowed to profit by experience; and, if they have committed 
an error, to remedy and survive it They will equally be taught 
to listen to ^ voice of suffered miaeriee, not as to the knell of 
thdr Aiture fate, but as to the words of a friendly monitor, 
dearly porduused and highly to be prized; and they will 
equally be permitted, if they have strayed fiom the paths of 
moderation and virtue, to return to a better and a happier life^ 
like the prodigal son to the arms of his father; and to learn 
prudence from past excesses, and wisdom from former faults. 



v^ 



NO. 11. 
WEALTH AND MISERY. 

BY ROBERT DALE OWEK» 
[Extrftcted fimn the New-HaniKmy Gantte.) 



The aggregaie of those objects that su/pply ihe wants 
and contribute to the comforts of man, is wealth. 

A man who has a regular supply of the objects of necessity 
and comfort is a wealthy man. He who has them not, is a poor 
man. 

It has been found convenient to represent wealth by por* 
tions of the precious metals, and by pieces of paper called 
money. Monbt, then, is a conventional representative of 
veaZth ; adopted, in many nations, principally because it is 
more portable than wealth itself. 

JVIoney is not wealth, no more than words are ideas, or the 
painting of a horse is the animal itself. Yet, in consequence 
of the facility to exchange money for wealth, which at present 
exists in this and other countries, called civilized, many of us 
have become accustomed to regiurd these two as synonymous 
terms ; and even to say wealth when we mean money, and 
money when we mean wealth. 

Let us carefully avoid this error ; for, gross as it appears, 
when stated, it is yet often unconsciously made ; and, once 
adopted, it efifectually excludes from the mind all correct ideas 
on the subject we are about to treat Let us recollect, that if 
a man were cast away like Defoe's Robinson Crusoe on a desert 
island, and had found there a million of dollars, they would 
not enable him to procure even a draught of cold water : he 
would not be richer or pporer on account of their possession. 
And, on the other hand, one whose wants and comforts are re- 
gularly satisfied is a rich man, though he possess no money ; 
all we can say is, his riches have not been represented by any 
artificial sign; but they are not the less valuable on that 
account. 

The objects whidi supply man's wants and coBiforts are 
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rery various arid numerous. Wealthy then, consists of a great 
Tariety of products ; some of them are more, and some less 
difficult to produce and prepare. 

In the rudest state of society, each man produced for him- 
self whatever he consumed : but by degrees it was discovered, 
that many more comforts could be detained by a division of 
labor. One man, for instance, was found to excel iii hunting, 
another in erecting huts, to defend from the indemency of 
the weather; and the one agreed to hunt for his neighbor, 
while the latter constructed a habitation for the hunter. Thus 
originated professions, trades, and a division of labor. The 
advantages thence obtained were great : steady uninterrupt- 
ed em{>loyment resulted in increased skill and facility of pro- 
duction. In consequence, barter became general, and was 
gradually changed through a long series of intricate and com- 
plicated modifications, till it assumed its present commercial 
form and character. Its object, however, still remained, or 
ought to have remained, the same, viz. : to produce and dis- 
tribute wealth in the most advantageous manner. 

One of these objects has been obtained by commercial 
rivalry. Wealth is produced most abundantly. Competition 
has urged the human mind to the invention and application of 
mechanical improvements and diemical discoveries, till these 
have been made to create wealth for man to an enormous 
extent. 

What that extent is at present in Great Britain, no one, that 
I know of, has ever endeavoured to ascertain, except my father, 
Robert Owen. He saw the vast results to be obtained even 
from a rough estimate of this immense and continually in 
creasing power ; and he possessed all the advantages for the 
task, which an extensive persona] experience as a manufac- 
turer, and an access to the most authentic statistical docu- 
ments, could furnish. ' 

Although he soon discovered that all the documents he 
could obtain, were insufficient to furnish a perfectly correct 
estimate, yet he saw enough to convince him that, whatever 
the exact amount of Britain's scientific power might be, ai 
least it exceeded the manual labor of four hundred millions 
of working adults. That is to say : to create as much wealth 
without labor-saving machines and apparatus, as Great Bri- 
an's five millions of work people produce vnth these artificial 
would require an additional popula^on qf four hun- 
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^ed millions of workmen. And he has further asoertainedi 
that nineteen twenHeths^ at least, of this artificial power have 
been created within the last century. 

.These are all-important facts. Those who have not inves- 
tigated the matter^ may read them with incredulity. But the 
following statement will probably produce a conviction that 
&e amount is not below that now stated : 

Some years ago, three of the principal British manufacturers 
of cotton yam made in different- parts of the kingdom sepa- 
rate estimates of the quantity each workman in their establish- 
ments produced, compared with the average production of one 
person cm the plan form^y pursued, that is, with hand cards 
and single spinning-wheel. They found, on examination, that 
they agreed in the conclusion that the proportion between the 
quantity produced by one person with the present machinery 
and one on the former plan — was as 120 to 1 ; subsequent 
improvements have since raised the proportion to that of 150 
to I. But suppose the former; then, as there are about 
300,000 persons employed in cotton-spinning in Great Britain^ 
it follows that it would require 36,000,000 of work people to 
produce, unaided by the late mechanical improvements, as 
much cotton yarn as 300,000 persons do actually produce. 
Now 36,000,000 is nearly one tenth of the whole amount as 
estimated by Robert Owen : and yet cotton-spiuning is only 
one branch of one manufacture. 

This estimate, therefore, cannot be very far wide of the 
truth : at all events, it is abundantly sufficient for our purpose. 

I have stated, that the amount of scientific power now em- 
ployed by Great Britain, to aid her working population in 
producing wealth, is equal, according to the estimate of Robert 
Owen, to the unaided manual labor of four hundred millions 
of workmen. Although I have given this estimate as an ap- 
proximation only to the exact amount, yet I am convinced that 
it is not far from the truth ; and I think it is more likely to be 
below than above the reality. 

Still, to avoid all possible cavil of charge of exaggeration, 
we will take the amount at one half the above, or at two hun- 
dred millions only. This estimate, though probably so much 
below the truth, is quite sufficient for our argument. 

The present population of Great Britain may be about 
20,000,000. One fourth of this number is a large proportion 
of the whole to estimate as actual producers; but say one 
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fowrth, orfi^QOO^OOQ. Then it follows, that eackpliodiMltft 
Great Britain creates ia ai^ given pmod of time at muelL 
wealth, as at an earlier p^iod of the world /orty workmen- 
produced in the same time. GrM BrUamis therefore forty 
Hfttes more wealthy now than she was then. Yet, at tiiat 
earlier period of the world, her popnlaticm found means to 
subsist, and comfortably too $ much more comfortably than 
her working class subsists to-day: for starvation and ^ famine 
fever were evils scarcely known to their simple ancestors. 

Or, to regard tiie subject from another point of view, the 
change to Great Britain, by the accession of modem scientific 
labor-saving power, is the same as if each one cf her work 
people had forty slaves laboring for him day after da/y^ 
from morning till night, without a moments idleness ^ 

YET RfiaUIRING NEITHER FOOD NOR CiX)THING FOR TfiEm 8ERVI0ES. 

Strange, almost incredible, as it may appear, this is literally 
true : and any one, who will take the trouble to examine the 
subject attentively, may satisfy himself that it is so. The fact, 
we are convinced, admits not of denial ; and, what a lesson 
does it read to us ! 

It tells us, that one fortieth part of the present wealth of 
Great Britain formerly afforded her population subsistence and 
comfort. But that population does not require more food and. 
clothing and other necessaries, (that is, more wealth) now, than- 
they did then : as, then, a great number of British laborers. 
have not, at this moment, wherewith to subsist in comfort;^ — 
the direct and necessary uiference is, that by some means or 

other, A LARGE PROPORTION OF GrEAT BrITAIN's WORKING FGPJ3- 
LATION.IS NOT SUFFERED TO ENJOY 80 MUCH AS ONE FORTIETH PART 

OF THE WEALTH THEY PRODUCE. The Other thirty-niuc fortieths 
are used,, or dissipated, or destroyed in some way or other, by 
some persons other than the producers. 

Can these things be so ? They are so, and the fact is demon- 
strated. Then by what strange fatality has a &ct like this been 
overlooked by legislators and by modern political economists ? 
I know not, unless it be because mankind have been unfor- 
tunately trained to despise what is plain and simple and use- 
ful ; and to look for knowledge and exyoyment to those pro- 
ductions of the mind and body, whose acquisition costs pain . 
and labor : or, perhaps, because the. fact was thought too striking 
and dangerous to be made known to the piddle* 



NoW) with such a faet before us, what shall we say of the 
present distress in Great Britain ? 

It cannot be produced by the taxes, imposed by ber govern- 
ment, large as they appear. Niles, in his weekly register, (of 
the !^ September, 1826,) estimates these at 103 dollars per 
man per annum : this estimate is higher than any other I have 
seen, but suppose it accurate. One hundred and three dollars 
represent scarcely as much wealth as is sufficient to support a 
family ; this cannot, therefore, be more than one fortieth of 
Britain's wealth ; because one fortieth of that wealth did for- 
merly, and therefore might still, afford to each family a com- 
fortable subsistence. It follows, that Britain's taxes, excessive 
though they be, abstract at most one fortieth only of the 
wealth produced by her inhabitants ; leaving the abstraction 
of thirty-eight fortieths of each workman's ptoduce unaccount- 
ed for, \ 

It is evident, therefore, that the conclusion at which Mr. 
Niles arrives, in the otherwise ably written article to which we 
alluded above, is incorrect. His conclusion is, that Britain's 
distress arises from the extravagant demands of her govern- 
ment and clergy in the shape of taxes : now, though these 
taxes may, and certainly do, in some degree, add to Britain's 
present misery, yet I proved, as I think, conclusively, that this 
is a cause totally inadequate to produce more than a very small 
portion of the evil complained of. 

The question recurs: Whence, then, this enormous evil? 
Are we to look for its cause in the increase of scientific power 
in other countries, rivals to Great Britain ; by which they are 
enabled to produce for themselves ? 

Doubtless the gradual and general introduction of seientific 
power throughout the world, must ultimately ruin Great Bri- 
tain, if she persists in attempting to preserve her present 
system of commerce ; every day's experience is a proof of 
this. — ^But this fact is nothing more than an evidence of the 
wretched tendency of the commercial system. Must the Bri- 
tish starve because their neighbors learn to increase their 
ovm production of wealth 7 By what sophistry will modern 
legislators attempt to convince us, that the increase of wealth 
in France, or Spain, or the United States, or any where else, 
NECESSARILY produccs tt diminution of wealth in Great Britain ? 

« The fact that it does produce that effect," they will per- 
haps tell us. " i» enough." 

I* 
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It is indeed enough ; but for what 7 Enough to prove to the 
world that a system which bases England's commercial pros- 
perity oh the poverty and adversity of neighboring nations^ 
erects that prosperity on a sandy foundation : the tide of im- 
provement, as it rises, will beat againdt it, and great will be the 
fall thereof. 

Not in Britain's system of taxation, then, extravagant though 
it be, and ruinous though it appear ; nor yet in the increasing 
wealth and growing commercial independence of her neigh- 
bors — ^must we look for the real cause of her strange and 
anomalous situation. It must be sought for elsewhere. 

Great Britain has learned to produce wealth, and does pro- 
duce it most abundantly; but she has not learned to distribute 
it, and hence her present distress. 

Wealth, as we have already stated, consists in a great variety 
of products : and man, to live in comfort, requires a certain 
portion of each of these. 

Now, it is evident that if each one could produce for him- 
self all the various articles of wealth that he requires, no pos- 
sible injustice could happen in the distribution ; for each pro- 
ducer would retain and consume his own produce. It is also 
evident that, if such a state of things cottld exist, labor-saving 
machines jnust necessarily either increase man's comfort, or 
diminish the hours necessary to labor : foi* instance, if a man^s 
powers of production increased forty-fold, and he was still 
content with the same quantity of wealth which satisfied his 
wants previously to that increase, he would only require to 
labor during 18 minutes each day instead of twelve hours ; or 
else, if he did work twelve hours, he would daily acquire forty 
times as much wealth. 

But this we know to be impossible without giving up the 
immense advantages attending a division of labor. It would 
throw us back almost into the savage state. A workman can- 
not produce with advantage eithier to himself or the commu- 
nity, more than a very few different kinds of wealth ; these it 
is evident cannot supply his . wants ; he can himself use but a 
small part of them, and the rest must be exchanged fbr other 
articles. Now it is evident that it is the manner in which 
these necessary exchanges are made that produces want and 
poverty: for we have just seen, that if no commercial ex- 
changes were made at all, no injustice in distribution could oc- 
cur ; and the producer would increase, in wealth, just in pro* 
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partien as his means of production increased. In other words, 
it is the present system of commercial exchdnge that de-* 
prives Britain's laborers, in some way or other, of thirty-eight 
fortieths of the produce of their industry, and often starves 
them altogether because they have already overstocked the 
market, and are thus become useless as producers. Can no 
better system of exchange be devised than this ? 

Let us suppose a large family, the various members of which 
were of different occupations : some farmers, others carpen- 
ters, some bakers, others weavers, and so on. And, suppose 
this family producing for its own consumption. In what way 
would its members effect the necessary exchanges of produce ? 

There are two dijQTerent and distinct ways in which it might 
be done. 

Either — ^the farmer might sell his grain and other produce 
to the bakers, the carpenters and the other members of the 
family, for money, with which money he would afterwards 
purchase from them what articles he wanted ; while they in 
their turn, would dispose of their surplus produce in like man- 
ner, and for the same purpose. This is the commercial syS" 
tent, in its simplest and least injurious form. . 

Or else — the farmers might agree to supply the faiflily with 
the products of their farm as they were wanted, the carpen- 
ters to prepare the necessary wood-work, the bakers to bake 
as much bread as the family required, and so of the others, 
each one furnishing his proportion to the family stock, and 
drawing from it what he required. This plan would supersede 
individual trading, and may be termed the federative or co- 
operative system. 

Now suppose farther, that this family were just able to 
supply their wants : this would be a state of comparative ad- 
versity and poverty. And, under the commercial system, what 
would be the consequence 1 The farmers, so soon as their grain 
was gathered in, would immediately find some one of the others 
ready and desirous to purchase it 6f them ; the bakers would 
dispose of their bread as soon as it was baked ; the weavers 
of their cloth whenever it was taken from the loom : and thus 
each would regularly obtain the means of purchasing the 
articles of wealth he daily required. The greatest stimulus 
would be given to the industry of the family, and labor-saving 
machines would be eagerly resorted to so soon as they became 
known. 
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Thia increase of produetiTe power vmM giM^y inereMe 
the wealth of the family. Each one would soon be able to 
supply miich more than his portion towards the family wants. 
This, then, would be a state, of comparative ease and prosperi- 
ty. But under the commercial system what happe;as 1 One of 
the formers wishes to dispose of his grain as usual, but, (mnst 
we say, unfortunately 7) the family has grain enough already, 
and it remains on his hands ; the baker brings his bread, but 
finds that the famUy are already supplied with as muchas they 
can eat, and his bread therefore is not wanted ; the wearer 
produces his cloth, but every one is already clothed, and no 
more is required : therefore his cloth is, for the present, useless. 
What follows 7 Why, that the farmer, though he has grain 
enough, and to spare, can get nothing else; the baker has 
bread to be sure, but he can obtain no money for it, wherewith 
to purchase other articles of necessity ; the weaver's shop is 
filled with cloth, but that will not afford him food for a single 
meal. If we suppose that these, persons have saved a little 
money, still they will only purchase sparingly, not knowing 
where they may obtain more ; and the less they purchase from 
their neighbors, the less money do their neighbors obtain, and, 
consequently, the less can they purchase in return. This di- 
minish mg consumption increases each member's stock on hand, 
till at last the family market is fairly glutted. Then one far- 
mer, or other producer, lowers his price, that he may under- 
sell the others ; the others are forced to imitate his example, 
though conscious that by so doing they are obtaining less and 
less for their labor. But even low prices will not induce the 
members to buy more grain, or more of any other produce 
than they can consume ; so that such relief is but momentary, 
and ultimately renders matters worse. 

What remains to be done? The members of the family 
probably look out for a market among other families, whose 
wants are not so fully supplied, and thus dispose of their sur- 
plus wealth in exchange for the money which they require, to 
obtain from their fellow members the necessaries of life. So 
long as other families are ill supplied at home, this course 
affords relief. But they, too, gradually learn to produce* in 
abundance, and will take no more external produce. 

Thus all the wealth of the family is again forced back into 
the home market^ and then comes poverty Mid distress in every 
shape. The weavers starve, the farmers *re ruined^ and Hw 



whole family is redHced to despair. And for what reason 1 
Because the members hare, each one, so much wealth that tJiey 
cannot find means to exchange products with one another. 
In fact, they are over supplied with all the necessaries of 
Ufe to such a degree that they know not how to pbbvbnt 

HALF their members STARTING FOR WANT OF THEM. 

This is commercial prosperity ! the grand object of pursuit 
to which Britain, after years of unremitted industry, is at last 
approaching 5 and whither France and Germany and the Uni- 
ted States, and all other commercial nations, are rapidly follow- 
ing her I 

It appears, then, that a system of commercial competition, 
under which it becomes necessary that each producer should 
obtain in the market a monied representative of his produce 
before he become entitled to obtain any of his neighbor's sur- 
plus — ^is a system which, though well enough calculated, per- 
haps, for a state of national poverty, becomes ruinous so soon 
as a nation rises to national wealth and prosperity. In other 
words, commerce may serve to distribute^ wealth, while the de- 
mand exceeds the supply; but so soon as th^e supply exceeds 
the demand^ and a nation has more than enough of every 
thing, then commerce becomes a destroying hydra that devours 
the hard-earned bread of industry, and dooms her victims to 
perish for want in the very midst of wealth, they themselves 
know not why or wherefore. 

I shall be told, perhaps, "that it is impossible in the nature 
^of things, that a free commerce should ever deprive man of 
the produce of his labor ; least of all that it should in any 
case abstract from him so enormous a proportion as thirty- 
eight fortieths of the wealth he has created." 

There are, unfortunately, before us proofs but too convincing 
that it does. Do we not know that the state of commerce has 
occasionally compelled producers to sell their wealth ai or 
under the prime cost of the raw materials that compose it 7 
and is not this an abstraction of forty fortieths — ^that is, of the 
WHOLE of that producefs labot ? . 

Further — is it not evident that the greater the wealth of a 
nation, the more frequent such an unjust and ruinous com- 
merce ? under which a man may labor early and late, yet not 
obtain one cent in return for his exertions. 

To what can a continually accumulating increase of scien- 
tific power lead under such a system of commerce ? To ruin, 
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only, and to starvation. What avails it that we axe graduaUj 
obtaining inanimate, unconsuming, yet continually industrious 
and producing slaves to work for us, and relieve us of the 
drudgery of hard labor ? Nothing : we bring their labor into 
the market and sell it against the labor of man ; and thus it 
is that the invaluable aids which science offers the producer, 
and which might raise him to ease and independence and 
affluence, do but oppose and oppress him, and render him ten- 
fold more the child of misery than before. 

The world, in its progressive movement towards knowledge 
and happiness, is rapidly approaching a point when commercial 
competition must cease. Nations are becoming too wealthy 
and prosperous to be commercial. A system of distribution 
which requires scarcity to support it, becomes worse than use- 
less at a time of plenty. Wealth is already beginning to be, 
like water, too easy of production to remain an article of , 
commerce. i 

Water, though one of the most valuable articles of wealth, is | 
so abundant in most countries that it cannot be distributed | 
through the medium of commerce. If any one attempted to 
sell water, it is evident, that he could not obtain for it any 
monied representative in the market, because every one has 
already a full supply of it. But because this commercial 
method of distributing a most valuable article .of wealth is 
impracticable, must mankind, therefore, die of thirst 7 No ; the , 
matter was so glaringly obvious that men could not avoid i 
seeing the possibility and practicability of using water freely, i 
even though it could neither be bought nor sold. 

One article of wealth then, and a most valuable one too, i 
cannot become an article of commerce, solely because it is so | 
easily obtained. Hence it is evident, that if the aids pf science 
render it gradually more and more easy to obtain each article 
of desire, we shall at last arrive at a point when no article of 
wealth can possibly become an article of commerce. Hence, 
too, it follows, that science is rendering commerce every day 
less and less adapted to the gradually advancing state of society; 

^ and the gradually increasing means of wealth and comfort. 

abur Now, if we are to merit the character of wisdom or avoid 

the imputation of improvidence, we .must not clmg to an an- 
tiquated and injurious system of distribution, until necessity , 
shall force us to abandon it. Commerce is beneficial or it is i 
injurious. — I have proved it, as I believe, to be injurious. Am 
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wrong ? let my arguments be examined and disprored. Am 
right 1 let not careless supineness put off the evil day, nor 
ay, " To-morrow will take thought for the things of itself.'' 
ndiSer&ice cannot avert the coming crisis, no more than she 
»n neutralize any of the other great effects produced by the 
xrorld's progressive improvement. But prudence may foresee, 
md wisdom prevent the evils that would be produced on the 
ine hand by a pertinacious adherence to long established 
though destructive and tottering institutions, and, on the other, 
!>y a forced and sudden change to a nciw and untried system. 

We are a prosperous nation. Riches are increasing on our 
bands. We possess the means, or we are rapidly acquiring 
them, to produce forty times as much wealth as our ancestors 
lid. But embarked as we are with all this abundant wealth 
d>n the ocean of commerce, whither is our course ?' The very 
gale of plenty that fills our sails is bearing us along to bidden 
Bhoals and .engulphing breakers — England's vessel is aground 
amongst them already. If we would escape her fate, let us 
put about the helm while we may. 

To speak without a metaphor — ^let us enquire what system 
of distribution adapted to the present state of science and 
eivilization, may beneficially supersede the distribution of 
eommerce. 

It appears that we are wealthy ; that, as a nation, we pos- 
sess abundantly the means of continuing and increasing our 
wealth ; and that the only real difficulty before^ us in our pro- 
gress to permanent affluence is removed, so soon as the problem 
is solved : how to distribute wealth in such a manner, that the 
surplus produce of one producer may always procure him a 
just share of the surplus of his neighbors. 

Let us see whether we shall derive, in the solution of this 
great problem, any assistance from considering the effects pro- 
duced in a large family, acting on the second plan we supposed 
possible, (namely, the federative system)-— by a gradual in- 
crease of productive power. 

This system presupposes a common stock into which each 
producer puts the articles of wealth he creates, so soon as they 
are created ; and Arom which he draws articles of necessity 
and comfort, as he requires them. So long, therefore, as this 
general magaadne is kept fully supplied, there can be no want 
or distress among the producers. 

Now there might possibly have been some difficulty hi ob- 
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teining supplies during a period of'^ocmipftnitiTe advertdfi 
that is, while production was difficult, and the demand wai 
therefore, beyond the supply. But in a period of prosperity 
that is, when the world's powers of production are increasini 
to forty-fold, at least, what they were formerly, there can be m 
possible difficulty in supplying most abundantly the famiij 
storehouse ; seeing that one. fortieth part of the labor our w 
cestors must have expended to obtain this object, will suffice ii 
our days. It appears, then, at first sight, that the federaiiti 
system of distribution is excellently adapted to a family pr» 
ducing all the articles of wealth and abundance. 

We have traced the results produced by the introdhction of 
scientific power in aid of a family whose produce was distribo 
ted under the commercial system. Let us examine what efiecfl 
follow this same gradual increase of powers of production un* 
der ihe federative system. i 

The first effect is to over-stock the common store-houses 
Well, no one need starve surely on that account : on the 
trary, there is an opportunity of increasing the supply of coi 
forts to each producer, if such increase be desired ; or to 1a^ 
up an extra stock in case of the failure of crops and othfli 
unforeseen accidents ; or to exchange the useless surplus fa 
foreign articles of wealth, if the family desire them. It ii 
true that men cannot use more than a certain quantity ol 
wealth, domestic and foreign, with benefit to themselves, noi 
accumulate beyond a certain quantity of produce with advani 
tage, or indeed, with any possibility of preserving it from decay! 
and therefore it must be admitted that without any additional 
exertion on the part of the family, the increase of mechanical 
power would at last fairly over-supply their warehouses, so thai 
they know not what to do with so abundant a surplus, as id 
England at present. And what then ? Why, the remedy fol 
this mighty evil is self-evident, and most easy and pleasant of 
practice, a remedy to which no one probaWy will object. LeH 
the family relax its exertions and shorten its hours of lit 
bar. This is the only Tiaiural result produced by supera^ 
bundance. 
Ijj Can such a remedy be applied under the individual coro-i 

mercial system ? Evidently not : each man must push on toi 
increase his production, regardless of the consequences to 
society, or else competition will leave him behind to starve. 

Now scientific power must continue and must increase: to 
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Mire that it shotdd not, would be to wish for a gradual sink- 
ig baok into ignorance and barbarism. The supply must con- 
Due to exceed the demand: to desire that it should not, would 
B to wiA for a relapse into adversity and indigence. 

But if productive powers must increase, and the supply 
ittst exc^d thct demand, then the world must sooner or 
tier J adopt some system of distribution^ that, like the fede^ 
%tive system^ can hear abundance and prosperity. At 
result, the greatest misfortune that can befal a commercial 
ation, is to attain to wealth and plenty. 

The United States are rapidly approaching to both. " And 
Bt at the present moment," it will be said, " we are truly prosh 
srous. Our condition resembles not that of Britain : no one 
sed starve here who desires to be industrious. Our present 
tuation, therefore, is proof of the benefits we derive from 
wnmerce." 

True: but, is it possible that our present resources should 
anain stationary? No, nor do we desire it : they will increase, 
id fortunately so. What then 1 We shall soon rival Great 
ritain in all her productions. And then ? — Then we shall be 
»le to supply all our own wants, and l>ecome perfectly inde- 
mdent, if we choose to be so, of ail foreign supplies. — And 
kerwards ? — Afterwards we may proceed to supply other na- 
ms, and spread the products of our country over all the 
vilized world. What then 1 — Must- we stop here ? Is there 
> analogy to light our steps further into futurity ? There is : 
ritain has passed on before us, and already obtained what we 
iticipate. She has over-supplied herself and all her neigh- 
>rs, and sent the produce of her industry to the farthest 
entries on the globe. And what then ? She has become a 
itional Tantalus, tormented by the display of abundance she 
ay not use, and expiring beside streams of pleiity she cannot 

ijoy. 

If a fate like this be our object, let us proceed in our present 
»urse. We have all the advantages Great Britain ever had, 
id many more too: we have a liberal government, light taxet^ 
curity al home, increasing markets abroad— every thing in 
ur favor ; and we shall soon attain this envied situation-^then 
reflect that we have been toiling in vain — and to discover 
At the same commerce which once raised us from indigence 
id adversity, now ruins us in prosperity and amidst abundance. 

2 
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New- York, Aprilj 1830. 

The foregoing articles were written more than three yean 
ago. Three years' experience has only strengthened my 
conviction, that the present competitive commercial systen 
cannot go on, without a continual increase to national dis- 
tress; but that experience has also somewhat shaken my 
faith in the practicability of introducing the community sys* 
tern among the adults of the present generation. 

I see as clearly as I saw three years ago, that some gresi 
change must be made ; I sec ei'en more clearly^ than I did 
then, that this country is, every year, sinking deeper and 
deeper in Jhe miseries which commerce extracts from over- 
production. I see that the present commercial system vf'Uti 
not bear prosperity; that, while it lasts, industry actnall] 
works its own destruction, by producing until its abundanl 
produce deprives it of employment. I see that the immensi 
modern powers of production might be a blessing, and thai 
they are a curse. I see that machinery, instead of aiding 
the laborer, is brought into the market against him ; and tha 
it thus reduces his wages and injures his situation. 

I see also that the co-operative system of labor, according 
to which each man works to supply a common storebouse 
instead of working to supply a capricious market, is ai 
effectual remedy for all this. I see that in a community of 
united labor and expenditure, an overstocked market wouk 
be a real blessing, and every mechanical improvem^it a posi- 
tive gain to the whole. 

But I do not see, as I once thought I did, that men, witt 
their present habits and education, are sufficiently disinterested 
in motive, sufficiently social in feeling, and sufficiently a6 
commodating in disposition, to unite harmoniously as equal 
members of a common society, whence individual interest ii 
banished. I do not see that the public good is a sufficient!) 
powerful motive to replace, in ill-trained minds, the spur of 
individual competition. I do not see that anti-social habits 
can be suddenly laid aside by a body of adults, in whom they 
have grown with their growth and strengthened with theii 
strength. I wish I could see and believe all this, for 'then 1 
should perceive how the present state of things might be im^ 
mediately and most essentially Improved; but 1 do not. 
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All that, three years ago, I anticipated regarding the com- 
mercial depression of this country has been realized. The 
same causes which ground England's laborers to the dust, 
have already produced similar effects here : not indeed to the 
same extent, because we have freer institutions and lighter 
taxes ; but still of the same character, and continually in- 
creasing) as in Great Britain, with the causes which first pro- 
duced them. 

I may be asked why I trouble the public with an explana- 
tion of the cause, since I can propose no practicable remedy, 
for present evi]s. I reply, that the first step towards curing 
a disease, is to understand its nature. He who shows dis- 
tinctly wherein an evil consists, has not, indeed, done all, but 
he has done something. He has probed the wound, though 
he has not prescribed its treatment. 

I have become very diffident in dictating specific remedies 
for the evils I see around me. It is so much easier to expose 
what is wrong, than to discover what is right — to detect an 
abuse, than to remove it. In curing one evil, we sometimes 
create a- greater, and in seeking to avoid one extreme, fall 
into its opposite. 

Still, unless remedies are offered, examined, discussed, how 
shall improvement ever take place. I suggest, therefore, for 
consideration, the following. 

Is it not practicable to form communities, not on the prin- 
ciple of common property, but of labor for equal labor? 
Might not each member, without giving up his individual 
property or private rights, furnish to the common stock, in the 
produce of his particular trade, as much as he drew from it ? 
And would not such a plan give each member the advantages 
of co-operative union, without depriving him of the com- 
petitive incitements to individual industry 1 

If each member drew from the community storehouse as 
much only as he placed there, no one could live in idleness on 
the public stock ; and if in proportion to each man's industry 
were his receipts, his selfish interest would prompt to in- 
dustry as at present. While, there being a ready mode of 
exchanging his particular handiwork for the various articles 
of necessity, the evils of an overstocked market would be 
effectually avoided. 

Some such modification may succeed; and some such 
modification is, I am convinced, necessary. Without it, each 
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member is continually wondering whether his neighbor does 
as much as he ; and thus there is great temptation for each to 
act as a spy on the other's conduct. Such a sjtate of things 
too often produces jealousies and heartburnings, and even a 
sort of social slavery. For though there be no legislator so 
just and mild, and at the same time so powerful, aa enlighten- 
ed public opinion, there is none so overbearing and tyrannical 
as ignorant public opinion; nor any to which a man of 
spirit and feeling will less willingly submit. 

In conclusion, I would suggest to every man who wishes 
well to his race, the propriety of giving this subject a minute 
and attentive examination. 
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GAUUBO AND THB IN<tUISITION. 

BY nOBEAT DALE OWEK. 
[Eztmcted fiom the Frpe Enqoiiitr.] 



1 AM not at all surprised that the Florentine Inquisitors im- 
prisoned Gfliileo, and forced him to recant and disavow his 
astronomical heresies. I rather wonder how any one who 
reverences the Bible, be he Jew or christian, can tolerate 
modem astronomy. 

80 long as the earth was a stationary plain, and the firma- 
ment a transparent reservoir, whose crystal gates could be 
opened to drown the human race ; while our world was the 
universe, and the planets and stars only sparkling, accessory 
ornaments, hung in the blue vault to please the children of 
Adam ; so long was there a locality foar Heaven above, and for 
Hell beneath. Above the firmament and the starry host was 
infinite, empty space. There stood God's throne, and thence 
proceeded God's thunders. Moses and his contemporaries had 
no idea of globes roUinf through space; so that in fixing the 
throne of the Deity above the stsra, they never imagined that 
it might stand in the way of some planet in its annual revolu- 
tion, or of some comet in its eccentric orbit. 

In like manner, below this earthly plain, through which of 
course the sun's rays could not penetrate, there was easily to 
be conceived a region of darkness 'and misery, the entrance 
by some bottomless pit, into which lost souls were thrown. 

But what said the Italian astronomer ? The Earth is not flat, 
but round. The stars are suns and worlds. Our world is but 
a speck in the universe. The sun does not revolve round our 
earth ; but our earth revolves round the sun. If we point up- 
wards to Heaven at one moment, and again point upwards a 
few hours afterwards, we are pointing in two opposite direc- 
tions. ' It might have been difficult for the Inquisitors to prove 
the falsehood of all this, but there was no difficulty at all in 
proving its heterodoxy $ that is to say, its inconsistency with 
the Scrq>tures« 

1 
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We are very apt, now-a-days, to slur over our astronomical 
difficulties; and since the facts are proved, to hold that they are 
not heterodox. The priests of the seventeenth century were 
more consistent. They told Galileo that his theory was 
heretical and unscriptural; and so it was; and so, but for our 
prejudices, should we all see it to be. 

Let us imagine Galileo before the Holy Tribunal of Florence, 
seeing confinement or death before him, and interrogated by 
the Inquisitor^. 

Inquisitor. All Florence rings with your heresies, Sigkior 
Galileo. 

Galileo, I am no heretic, so please your Holy Reverences, 
but an humble disciple of science.' 

Inquisitor. 'Tis not the first time that science has played 
the heretic ; nor, if we tolerate impiety like yours, will it be 
the last. 

Galileo. I crave your jmtience, reverend' fathers. God is 
my witness that I have never strayed beyond the boundaries 
of my own favorite studies, nor ever meddled with our religion 
and her holy mysteries. 

Inquisitor J The open enemy were less dangerous than the 
secret foe. 

GalileOn I pray your Reverence to explain. 

Inquisitor. Needs it explanation ? Needs it to repeat all 
the blasphemies you have uttered regaining this world which 
the Son of God came down to save, and the sun and the stars 
which God set in the firmament ? 

Galilee. Blieusiphemies ! 

Inquisitor. Ay, blasphemies — and uttered publicly and 
shamelessly too. But Smta Maria ! it shall be suffered no 
longer. 

Galileo. I know not of what blasphemies you spesk, Holy 
Father. 

Inquisitor. You know not 1 Have you not taught that the 
earth is a globe, and revolves on its axis, and around the sun? 

Galileo. I have. 

tnquisitor. And yet you ask what blasphemy I spoke of? 
Does the word of the Most High tell us aught of this ? 

Galileo. But it denies it not. 

Inquisitor. Did Moses, the sacred historian, believe it ? 

Galileo. I know not. I would not judge holy questions. 

Inquisitor. Your modesty is assumed too late, Signor 
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GalUeo. It shall avail you nothing. Does not Moaes tdl na, 

that God in the beginning created the earth ? 

Galileo. He does. 

Inquisitor. That the creation of the earth and its trees 
and its plants and its living creatures, employed the Deity five 
days ? and that in one day he made the sun and the moon and 
all the stairs^ and set them in the firmament above the earth 1 

Galileo. He does. 

Inquisitor. That the sun and moon and all the stars were 
set there expressly to light the earth ? 

Galileo. .Does he say so ? 

Inquisitor. And you deny it. 

Galileo. . Nay, Holy Father, I have, never said 'twas not fo. 

Inquisitor. Ay ! but your system says it. Men are fools, 
His true, yet are there reasoning knaves among them. They 
cannot believe both Moses and Galileo. 

Galileo. . I perceive not the discrepancy. 

Inquisitor. You are wondrous ^ort-sighted, Signor As- 
tronomer. Must I repeat the heresy ? and oppose the Inspired 
of God to the Professor of Pisa ? Thus, then, Moses speaks of 
the world as of the especial object of God's care, the especial 
work of his hand ; that to which all else in the universe was 
tributary ; that for which God made the sun that it might light 
it by day, and the moon and stars that they might shine on it by 
night : Moses says this world was created by God in five days, 
and the rest of the universe in one day, thus making the earth 
the first and great object in creation, and all else but accessory 
and unimportant. What says Galileo? He tells us that this 
world is but a speck, a grain of sand in God's universe, one 
planet of one system, while millions of similar systems exist 
around us, each planet in the least of which claimed the divine 
care, in creation and preservation, equally with ours. Shall we 
be told that God gave one day only to the creation of the un- 
conceivable mass,' and Sive to the creation of the grain of sand? 
that the millions of worlds were given solely to spangle and 
ornament the nights of one little planet among those millions ? 
Yet Moses says so. And Moses speaks truth. Galileo, there- 
fore, is a liar and a heretic. This world is the centre of the 
universe. All other heavenly bodies revolve around it, at God's 
command, to light and to heat and to adorn it. For our earth 
they were made^ on the fourth day of creation ; and for us 
they perform their daily journeys. Thus said Moses, thus 
says our Holy Chureh, and thus say all true believers. 
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GaUho. Y^% Mo0e9 saysxuoi thdt the eftrtti is atalioiMary, 

and that the sun and stars revplye around it. 

Inquisitor, This is child's play, Signar; nnbacoming your 
gravity, and unbecoming mine.' If Moses says it not in these 
very terms, is. it not implied-~^xpressly implied, in the whole 
history of creation, almost in every page of the Sacked Yi^umel 
Is not the firmament placed ahoye the earth, and axe. not all the 
stars set in the firmament. Is not the firmament called Hea* 
ven 1 and have not hQly men in all ages looked up when they 
would look to God ? Is npt tiie Heaven God's throne, and the 
earth his footstool ? How then shall the earth be a gfobe always 
in motion ? Does our world carry heaven along with her, at 
thejrate of one thousand miles a minute? Or if not, how shall 
Heaven remain above us? And if not above us, why does 
Moses say, " God came down from Heaven to see the tower 
which the children of men builded?" and why was Elijah car-^ 
ried upwards in a whirlwind 1 and why did Jesus Christ as- 
cend, when he would goto his father? You would. pervert our 
wholjB faith, Signor. You would annihilate Heaven and Hell ; 
for where is there room for either in that space which is filled 
by millions on millions of systems ? You would deny to the 
Almighty his residence, whence he looks down on the inhabi- 
tants of this prostrate world ; for how shall any being look on 
the whole surface of a globe at once? Or how shall we imagine 
the Deity following the earth in her orbit to see whether faith 
or wickedness prevail around her ? this is but atheism. 

Galileo. Jesu defend me from the imputation ! 

Inquisitor. Abjure your system then. When God tells 
us that the sun stood still upon Gibeon, at the command of his 
servant Joshua, let not Galileo tell iis, that thie sun does not 
move, and therefore could not obey Joshua's command. This 
is but a fighting i^ainst God ^ a mockery of his Word. It is 
to tell us that the inspired penmen were deceived or deceivers. 
It is blasphemy, clothed in the robes of science. Abjure! 
abjure 1 

Galileo. I pray you, holy Signprs, to examine the proofs of 
what I have taught. 

Inquisitor. Proofs! Proofs against God J. Proofs to show that 
Galileo is wiser than his Maker ! that a mortal can disclose to 
us secrets which the great Architect himself could not reveal I 
Away with him, guards, to his dungjson ! ( Galileo is led off.) 

Second Inquisitor. 'Tis a daring heretic. 
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FHrst InquMtor. Ay I and a dangerous. 

Second Ihquisitar. Marked you the suppressed curl of his 
lip as you spoke of Moses and his astronomy ? 

fHrst Inquisitor. Do you ask 7 I were unworthy else to 
BU this chair. I can read hearts iii faces; and that's a stubborn 
one. 

Second laqutsifor* But we can break or bend it, an 'twere 
a heart of steel. 

FHrst Inquisitor. See to it, brother — Yet stay! he is a 
favorite with the Florentines. 

Second Inquisitor, I marvel not. He has that about him 
which will command attention and win respect And his 
theory is seducing. 

IHrst Inquisitor. It must not spread. It strikes at the 
very root of the Church's faith. The Copernican system and 
the Bible cannot stand together. The discrepancy is too gross. 
Men, fools as they are, cannot help but see it. 

Second Inquisitor. Yet are they wondrous blind. 

First Inquisitor, But we must not tempt them too hr. 
If they begin to question and to doubt — 

Second Inquisitor. I know not. I am the last to recom- 
mend toleration to so heretical a theory as this of Galilea 
Yety if it must be so — if we must yield to the presumptuous 
tpirit of the times thus far — 

First Inquisitor^ But the risk, brother — the risk. We can 
put him down ; we can destroy him and his theory ; why 
then leave the hydra, merely because we think ourselves an 
)vermatch for him. If there were no alternative, then were I 
he last to despair of the result. If we could no longer deny 
he truth of this upstart system, we would boldly deny its 
leresy. We would call it — ay, and men should believe It— 
)nly a confirmation of all that Moses has written and the 
i^hurch has taught. Where we cannot break, we must bend ; 
rhere we cannot deny, we must explain away; where we can* 
lot destroy, we must win over. But let us break and deny and 
lestroy while we can. The other is but a ventured game, and 
I hazardous. To the work, then. Let us annihilate the enemy 
rhile we may. If we fail, let us adopt him, and teach him 
fight the Church's battles. 

Second Inquisitor. Amen. 

1* 



liAWRENCE AND GALILEO. 

[Extracted firom the Free Enquiier.] 



[The following article wY&ck was publidied in the (London) Monthly 
Magazine, about the time when Wilham Lawrence, the bold and fearkw 
materialist, and one of the most eminent surgeons and phyacAcipflts of 
Great Britain, being suspended for the heresy oi his opinions, from the 
office by which he obtained his living, was mduced, like the persecuted 
Galileo^ to sign a recantation of the truths he had once so ably propounded.] 

From the Montfdy Magazine, 

** When in our last we siff naHzed the success of Mr. Lawieoce,* we bad 
no su8|»cion that this worthy gentleman had- been seduced to puliHsh the 
following extraordinary paper, a few days before the electioii. In now 
giving it place as a document worthy of being preserved, and which, in 
after ages, will mark the year 1822, and characterize the age of Greorge the 
Fourth, we have judged it proper to asinex, in paraDel columns^ the never 
to be forgotten abjuration of GJalileo. Every reader of the two papen 'will, 
by his own comments^ relieve us from the responstbili^ of making^auoh as 
the circumstances deserve : 

Mu Laterene^s Retractation. 

College cf Physicians, ) The AhjuratUn of GaHUa, 

April 16, 1822. S 

Dear Sir — The renewed pub- I, Galileo Galilei, son 9f the 

lication by others, over whom late Vincent Galileo, a Floren- 

I have no control, of the work tine, at the as^eof seventy, ap- 

which I suppresseid three years pearing personally in judg- 

ago, induces me to offer a few ment, and being on my knees 

observations on the subject, and in the presence of you,- most 

to present them, through you, eminent and -most reverend 

to the governors of Bridewell lords cardinal of the universal 

and Bethlem. The motives and Christian commonwealth, in- 

circumstances of the suppres- quisitors general against hereti- 

sion in question, are detailed cal d^ravity, having before 

in a letter to Mr. Harrison, my eyes the holy goapela^ on 

through whose medium it was which I now lay my hands, 

communicated to the governors swear that I have alwajrs be- 

ofthe two hospitals; and this let- lieved, and now brieve, and 

ter, I conclude, is entered on the God helping, that I i^all for 

minutes of their proceedings. the Aiture alwa3r8 believe what- 

Further experience and re- ever the holy catholic and 

flection have only tended to apostolic Roman church holds, 
* In hia election as surgeon of the Royal College of Physidazit. 
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conrmce me more strongly preaches, aii4 teaches. But be- 
that the publication of certain cause this holy oiBce had en- 
passages in these writings was joined me by precept, enturely 
higMf improper; to increase to relinquish the false dogma 
my regret at having sent them which maintains that the sun is 
forth to the world ; to make me the centre of the world, and 
satisfied with the measure of immoveable, and that the earth 
withdrawing them from public is not the centre, and moves ; 
circulation ; and consequently not to hold, defend, or teach 
firmly resolved, not only never by any means, or by writmg, 
to reprint them, but also never the aforesaid false doctrine; 
to publish any thing more on and after it had been notified 
similar subjects, to me, that the aforesaid doc- 
Fully impressed with these trine is repugnant to the holy 
sentiments, I hoped and con- scripture, I have written and 
eluded that my lectures would printed a book, in which I 
in future b^ regarded only as treat of the same doctrine al- 
professional writings, and be ready condemned, and adduce 
referred to merely by medical reasons with great efficacy, in 
readers. .The copies which favor of it, not ofiering any 
have gone out of my posses- solution of them ; therefore I 
sion, from the time when the have been adjudged and vehe- 
sale was discontinued to the mently suspected of heresy; 
late decision of the lord chan- namely, that I maintained and 
cellor, which has enabled all believed that the sun is the 
who may choose to print and centre of the world, and im- 
publish my lectures, have moveable, and that the earth is 
therefore been granted only as not the centre, and- moves, 
matter of favor in individual Therefore, being willing to 
instances to professional men, take out of the minds of your 
particularly foreigners, or to eminences, and of every catho- 
scientific and literary charac- 4ic Christian, this vehement 
ters. My expectations have suspicion of right conceived 
been disappointed by the pira- against me, I, with sincere 
tical act of a bookseller in the heart, and faith unfeigned, ab- 
Strand, named Smith. When jure, execrate, and detest, the 
his reprint of my lectures was above said errors and heresies, 
announced, I adopted the only and generally every other er-. 
measure which could enable ror and sect contrary to the 
me to continue the suppression above said holy church ; and I 
of the work, namely, an appli- swear that I will never any 
cation to the court of jshaneery more hereafter say or assert. 
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• 
for ftB injunctkm againsi this l^ speech 0r wriliiig, mtf 
peraon, hmng encouraged by thing through which the Mke 
the decided favorable opinions suspicion may be had of me; 
of the two eminent counsel but, if 1 riiall know any ooe 
before whom the case was laid, heretical, or suspeeted of here* 
l%e course of argument adopt* sy, I wiH denounce hini to thj^ 
ed by these gentlemen, in the holy office, or to the inquisitor 
proceedings whidi ensued, was and ordinary of the place in 
that which they deemed best which I shall be. I moreover 
calcmated to attain my olject swear and promise that I will 
— the permanent suppression fuMl and observe entirely 
of the book. It is not to be aB the penitences which havir 
regarded as a renewed state- been imposed upcm me, or 
ment, or defence, on ray partj which shall be imposed by this 
of opinions which I had al- holy office. But if it shall 
ready withdrawn from the happen that I shall go contrary 
public, and the continued sup- (which God avert) to any of 
pression of which, in confer- my words, promises, protesta- 
mity to my previous arrange- tions, and oaths, I subject my- 
ment, was my only motive for self to all the penalties and 
incurring the trouble and ex- punishments which, by the 
pense of a chancery suit. holy canons, and other consti- 
As to the charge of irreli' tutions, general and particular, 
giony again hinted at in the have been enacted and promul- 
court of chancery, I beg to gated against such delinquents, 
repeat what I have already ex- So help me God, and his holy 
pressed in my letter before al- gospels, on which I now lay 
luded to-^that I am fully im- my hands, 
pressed with the importance I, the aforesaid Galileo Ga- 
of religion and morality to the lilei, have abjured, sworn, pro- 
welfare of mankind — that / mised, and have bound myself 
ami most sensible of the dis- * as above, and in the fidelity of 
tinguishing excellencies of those with my own hands, and 
that pure religion which is have subscribed to this present 
unfolded in the New TestOr writing of my abjuration, 
ment ; and most earnestly de- which I have recited word by 
sirous to see its pure spirit word. At Rome, in the con- 
universally diffused and acted vent of Minerva, this 22d of 
on. June, of the year 1633. 

E. c Giymu BL, Pmid«t or Brioni^ jurod as above, with my own 

•DdBefhkm,**. nana. 
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A TRACT AND A WARNING. 

BY ROBBltT DALE OWEN. 

« 

[Extracted from the Free Enquirer.] 



We received the following letter through the post office : 
To the Editon of the Free Enquirer. 

^ Please accept this small tract, as coining from one who has 
fears of your eternal destiny ; please to read it attentively, and 
should you feel inclined to make any remarks in your ' Iniidel' 
paper, you are at liberty so to do. But, remember ! there will 
be a day, when you will regret that you ever turned a deaf ear 
to those warnings which are contained in that blessed book 
^ the Bible*' I wait an answer in the next number of your 
paper. A. M. Z. 

New- York, July 14, 1829." 

In this letter I found enclosed a small tract published by the 
American Tract Society, and entitled " Quench not the Spirit." 
I suppose A. M. Z. thought it very applicable to our cases. Its 
commencement reads as follows : 

aUENCH NOT THE SPIRIT. 

" ' My children,' said the old man, * the words of your dying fitther will 
he few. I wish them to sink deep into your hearts.* Then raiang himself 
a little in his bed, with a deme of strenffth which he had not been able to 
command for several of the last weeks of his sickness, he proceeded : 

** < When young, I enjoyed religious privileges^ and was the subject of oc» 
casional serious reffection. When just entering mv sixteenth year, religbus 
impressions were made on my mmd with unusual force. I seemed tohear 
a voice continually sayins to me^ Seek religion now, I was unhappy; my 
former amusements lost their relish. Still I was not willing wholly to relin« 
quish them, and obey thev<Hpe which uiged me to seekreugion immediate* 
ly. One day, after much reflection, I dehberately promised to God, that, as 
soon as the season of youthful amusement was past, I would give myself 
to religious pursuits. My anxieties immediately left me ; I returned to my 
amusement^ and the whole subject was soon forgotten. 

'^When at twenty-five, the monitory v<»ce returned, reminded me of my 
promise, and again pressed upon me the importance of eternal things. 
Though I had not thought of my promise' for years, I acknowledged its ob- 
ligations, but an imm^iate fulfilment seemed more imjpracticaUe than it 
did nine years before. I vowed, with increased solemnity, that, when the 
cares of arising ftmily diould subside, I woukl certainly attend to th« eon- 
oemsof fel^gion. 
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** Again I applied m3rself to worldly avoeatioiu, and aoon buried all 
thougnts of the admonition I had received. At fifty, when yon, my chil* 
dren, were diminishinff instead of ioereasing Bvy eaies, tfaia h^vemy mo- 
nitor returned. * Futm your'promises, Seek religion now^* was continually 
pressing upon my mind. I Knew4iiat I had made such a promise, but I 
felt dissatisfied tbit its fiilfllmeat should he claimed ao soon. I ie|p»tted 
that I had not attended to the subject befi>re, when I could have done it with 
less diiiiculty ; but such was the extent and pressure oi my business, that 
to do it then seem^ impossible. The subject made me unhappy, and after 
much delibemtion, I sought relief to my troubled feelings by most solemnly 
renewing my promise to God. I said, vHien the pressure of my biuineas is 
past, I will devote my whole attention to a preparation for etenuty. 

"No sooner bad I 6xed my mind on this course than my anxieties left 
me-— the strivings of the Spirit ceased in my bosom, and ceased for ever ! 
When sickness warned me of approaching death, I sought to fix my feedings 
on this subject, bat it was in vain. Thrae was a gloom and tenor drawn 
around religion, at which my soul shuddered. I felt that I was forsaken 
of God, but it did not move me. I had no love to God, no repentance for 
sin, nor wish to forsake it. I felt nothing but the sullen gloom of despair : 
I knew I was in the hands of a justly offended God, from whom I expected 
no mercy, and could ask none. With these feelings I am now about to 
enter the.etemal world. To you, my children, I can only say. Profit by my 
example— quench not the Spirit — seek religion now, if you would avoid a 
miserable eternity — ^put not off the concerns of your soul tilP — The sentence 
died upon his lips ; nis strength, which had been all summoned to make 
this last effort, suddenly &ile«l, he fell back upon his bed, and with a groan 
that seemed to speak the pidns df another world, the immortal spirit took 
its flight from that body which it had inhabited nearly fourscore years to 
receive according to that it had done." 

I think it very likely that A. M. Z. is sincere in his desire to 
save my soul. But if he be, he has greatly mistaken the state 
of the case. His inferred opinion that I have hitherto "quench- 
ed the spirit," and that I have from year to year neglected a 
warning voice which bids me " seek religion now," is, really 
and truly, unfounded. 

I was once, in my early youth, a presbyterian ; and, when 
doubts of my religion first arose in my mind, I did strive to 
" quench the spirit," — ^not of piety but of enquiry. Had I 
succeeded, I might still have been a religionist. But an earnest 
desire after truth bid me not quench the spirit ; the monitory 
voice oi conscience reminded me that truth would stand the 
test of enquiry. " Be not afraid ; test all things, and hold fast 
that only which is good," was continually (as the tract has it) 
^ pressing on my mind." 

Unlike the old man whose ease is recorded above, I did not 
put off enquiry until a more convenient season. I obeyed the 
conscientious impression. I quenched not the spirit. I em- 
ployed much time in flearciung Scripture and my own reason 
for evidences of truth* I did not postpone theae, like the aged 



silver, to woHdly avoeaticMwi; iadeed I WNnetimes devoted 
more time to them than worldly pnidenee would have dictated. 
But the more time I devoted and the more reaeaitehes I made, 
the l^as evidence I found, and the more I doubted both the truth 
and the utility of wh^ is called Revealed Religion. 

It is in vain that A/M. Z, may tell me, that I hacdenad my 
Gonecience and ahut my ears, and would not be convinced. 
My own heart acquits me of the charge. I know that I was 
an honest sincere enquirer. I know that if I hardened my 
conscience and shut my ears at. aU, it was against this very 
scepticism, which, in spite of all my early prejudices, won the 
day at last. 

I had no interested motive — ^I could have none — ^for the 
change. Scepticism is unpopular ; and when I found myself 
adopting it, it was at first in fear and trembling, and in uncer- 
tainty whether honest enquiry itself were not a crime. He that 
accuses me therefore, directly or indirectly, either of indiffe- 
rence or wilful blindness, accuses me ignorantly or wrongfully. 
I never neglected the concerns of my eternal soul. Had I 
neglected them as others have done, I might have been a pro- 
fessing christian still. But I neglected them not. My irreli- 
gion is the irreligion, not of carelessness, but of conviction. 

What, then, would A. M. Z. have me to do ? To enquire? I 
have done so, and have become a sceptic. To seek religion ? 
I have sought, have weighed it in the scales of my reason — 
the only scales I had — and found it wanting. To believe 
without conviction 1 that is an impossibility. To feign belief^ 
when I have it not 1 that were a crime. 

I can not believe. I will not say I believe, while I believe 
not. A. M. Z. himself cannot surely require of me, that to 
atone for my scepticism I should become a hypocrite. 

What, then — let me again ask — ^what would he have me to 
do, that I have not already done ? Let him tell me ; and if it 
can be done consistently with reason and honesty, I will do it. 
If nothing but the saving efficacy of God's election can turn 
me from what A. M. Z. calls darkness to light, let him not 
accuse me because I am not so divinely chosen. If the Deity 
reveal to him what he hides from me, let him not, while he 
congratulates himself, reproach me, merely because I am not 
an equal favorite. 

He says I may make any remarks on his communication in 
our infidel paper, '< but remember !" he adds, " there will be a 
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day when you shall r^ret having turned a deaf ear to such 
warnings." If such a day indeed arrive ¥rhen I shall stand 
before the judgmentnieat of a Great Immaterial Spirit, to 
answer for the deeds done in the body-*then and there will I 
. defend my honest scepticism. Then— when the secrets of all 
hearts shall be known, there — ^before th'at Being who can' dis- 
tinguish and appreciate sincerity, will I say — ^as I say now 
— that fdr my heresies I am blameless. If A. M. Z. be there 
to accuse me, how shall he establish his accusations ? Let us 
imagine the scene. 

Accuser. During thy mortal life, thou didst turn a deaf ear 
to holy warnings. 
Mortal. Nay, I heard them, but believed them not. 
Accuser. Thou hast not known on earth the Great Judge 
before whom thou now standest in Heaven. 

Mortal. True. There I knew him not, for he concealed his 
being from me. Here I know him ; for he reveals to me his 
•existence. 

Accuser. I warned thee of his existence. 
MortaL And I believed not the warning. 
Accuser. Dost thou confess thy fault ? 
Mortal. I have no fault to confess j but I Confess my human 
?ignorance. 

Accuser. Thy ignorance was thy fault. 
Mortal. To Thee ! hitherto unknown Spirit, I appeal. I 
knew thee not on earth, for thou didst conceal thy existence 
from me. I thought not of thee nor of this day of judgment; 
I thought only of the earth and of my fellow mortals. The 
time which others employed in imagining thy attributes, I 
spent in improving the talents thou hadst given me, in adding 
to the happiness of the companions thou hadsf placed around 
me, in improving the earthly habitation thou hadst made my 
own. I spoke of that which I knew 5 I never spoke of thee, 
for I knew thee not. To thee I appeal from this my accuser. ' 
Judge. Thou hast well spoken. I placed thee on earth, not 
to 4i:eam of my being, but to enjoy thine own. Thou hast 
well done. I made thee a man, that thou mightest give and 
receive happiness among thy fellows, not that thou shouldest 
imagine the ways and the wishes of Gods. Even as thou con- 
demnedst not the worm that has crawled beneath thy feet be- 
cause it knew thee not, so neither do I condemn thy worldly 
ignorance of me. 
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(As rendered firom tiie original Hetoew, by a leaned Rabbi.) 



CHAPTER I. 



1. Riches and greatness of the city on the eastern shore. 
3. TAc people covet gotd^ 4. and favor money-lenders, 
5. Counsel of the merchants and. money-lenders. 9. Sooth' 
sayers and prophets; 10. Called unto by the merchants and 
money4enders. 15. Their league. 17. The soothsayers re^ 
monstrate, 18. are satisfied ; 19. they fear the printing 
engine, 20. which is therefore bought up by the merchants. 
21. TVie scribes write even as they are biaden. 22. Pride 
of the soothsayers, 23. and secret counsel of the money- 
lenders against theln. 

1. Now on the eastern shore of a large and fruitful continent, 
there lay a rich and populous city. The industry thereof was 
great, and the streets thereof grew spacious and many, untSl 
they stretched themselves far along the river of the north, and 
the river of the east, and across from one to the other. 

2. And behold so .it was that the city became great as Ni^ 
neveh, and the ports thereof rich as those of Tyre. And her 
ships w^re like unto the ships of Tarshish ; and she traded 
with many nations. And her merchants became as princes^ 
and the cunning artificers of distant kingdoms thronged unto 
her, and established their curious arts and handicrafts in the 
midst of her. 

3. And it came to^pass that the people became greedy of 
gold, and saw not that wealth was in industry ; and they cried 
out for gold wherewith to make fine their houses and showy 
their apparel. 

4. And the hearts of the people being set upon vanities^ 
they did favor money-makers, and run after money-lender*, 
and bow down before the rich merchants, and took no heed 
as to who ruled them, nor in what manner they were governed* 

5. And the merchants and the money-lenders took coomel 
together, saying, '' The people want gold, and, if we make a 

1 
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semblance of that, we shall secure all the fruits of their indus- 
try; we will possess ourselves of the land and make them 
woirk it as our servants ; and we will take unto us the houses 
of their raising, and their sons shall be our bondsmen and do 
our bidding, and their daughters shall be the creatures of our 
pleasure ; and we will buy them for gold and make them de- 
spised. ' And, behold, all the people shall be ours in their 
misery." 

6. And the rich merchants and me^iey-lenders did accord- 
ing to their saying, and they did multiply money and lend it 
out at usury to the people. And the people, for the money, 
did give of the fruits of their industry ; even ten fold and a 
hundred fold did they give. 

7. And the money of the merchants became as so many 
bills against the people. And the same was multiplied until 
the fruits of industry sufficed not to answer the claims against 
them. And the labor of the people counted as nothing by 
reason of the money of the merchants; and the people were 
bowed down beneath their burdens and %ore vexed. 

8. But so it was, notwithstanding their afflictions, they mul- 
tiplied and grew. Then said the rich merchants and the 
money-makers and the money-lenders, "let us deal wisely 
with them, Ifst they get up and fight against us." 

9. And lo ! therCdwelt in the land soothsayers and prophets 
and dreamers of dreams, and the same worshipped an idol ex- 
ceeding fearful to behold. Three heads htid the idol, painted 
of many colors according to the fancy of the soothsayers. 
And round about the fdol was smoke and fire, which the sooth- 
sayers had care to feed. 

10. And the rich merchants and the money-makers and the 
money-lenders called unto the soothsayers, saying, "Come 
now and help us. ^ 

11. " We will give ye a tythe of our possessions, and of our 
money that is as bills against the people ; and we will build 
temples for your idol ; and we will show respect tmto you. 
And ye shall blind the eyes of the people, and-stop their ears; 
and ye shall frightenlhem with your idol, and make it speak 
our will unto them, so that they may do our will unperceivedly. 

12. "And ye shall teach them that their misery is by de- 
cree of the idol; and that their reward shall be in another life 
which -the idol shall give unto them; and that according as 
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ibey do the will of the idol in *the "life which is, even so shall it 
be done unto them in a life which is to come. 

13. "And this shall be the will of the idol, that he shall ,ex- 
pound unto them : * All that befalleth you is of the idol. Your 
miseries are his judgments, and his judgments are blessings, 
because of the good which he hath in store for you when your 
life shall be ended.' 

14. " And moreover ye shall teach them, saying, * Because 
the idol is terrible ye shall appease his wrath. And thus shall 
ye appease his wrath. Ye shall do the will of your task- 
masters, and ye shall give unto us of the leavings they leave 
unto you. And ye shall work over-hours for the advantage 
of the idol, and give unto us the fruits of your over-hours, 
withholding nothing, for the idol is a jealous idol.' " 

' 15. And the soothsayers leagued with the rich merchants 
and with the money-makers and with the money-lenders. And 
they spake unto the people, and the people hearkened unto 
them, and trembled before their idol, for behold the people 
were ignorant • 

16. And so it was, when the soothsayers had blinded the 
people, even to their own misery that they had blinded them, 
and made them give of their poverty to the idol and of the 
fruits of their over-hours, they called the rich merchants and 
money-makers and money-lenders together, and spake unto 
them, saying, . 

17. " We have kept faith with ye, and so are we in mind to 
contmue. If so be that ye fall not off in your contributions, but 
make good all your words unto us." 

18. Then did the rich merchants and money-makers and 
the money-lenders swear unto them, saying, " So and so 
betide unto us, and worse also if we do not according to our 
promise." And belAold they doubled their presents to the 
soothsayers, and bowed down the head before them in the 
eyes of all the people. 

19. Then said the soothsayers, "It is well. Yet behold 
there is danger from an engine of Belial that is in the land, 
and that multiplieth the words of' the dead and the words of 
the living. Now must ye secure that engine, lest.peradventure 
it spread abroad words unfriendly to us and our idol. Then 
shall our craft be overthrown and yours also." 

20. And the rich merchants, and the money-makers and the 
money-lenders marvelled at the wisdom of the soothsayers. 



ibid tbejr looked round ameni^ tli« scribes who w«re mmy in 
the land, and they chose tkem cunning perverters of words 
sad creatures of a base spirit, and they said unto thenv '* Write 
aHer the fashion th»t the soothsayers shall ^low ye^ and we 
wSI pay ye with our money that is as bills against the people $ 
and oihtt than the soothsayers show ye, shall ye not wrile»*^~ 

21. And the creatures of a base spirit wrote even as they 
were bidden. And they turned the gpreat engine which was 
for the good of the people against them to their mischief. And 
they did farther deceive the people and build up the craft of 
Hie lAoL and all that lived by the id(^. 

22w And behold the soothsayers grew proud with an exceed- 
ing pride, and they ^triuned their authority even over the rich 
merchants and the money-makers to the uttermost; and they 
cried, '^ give ! gi ve !" until the merchants and the money- 
makers said one to the other, '* How large is the maw of the 
idol that we have set up I" 

23. Then took they secret counsel together ; but they dared 
not to complain because of their craft, which was in the hands 
of the soothsayers who frightened the people with their idol. 



CHAPTER n. 

1. The woman from the isle^ 3. bom of t?ie tribe of rich mer- 
chants^ 4. raises her voice against the idol. 5. Jay of the 
merchants, 6. and rage of the soothsayers, 7. They stir up 
the creatures of a base spirit, 10. who frighten the people, 
11. Counsel of the rich merchants; 13. their fednt-hearted- 
nesA, 16. An engine planted by the woman, 16. and a tern" 
pie opened against the idol, 20. The woman speaketh to the 
people in ^he great amphitheatre, 24. and departeth for a 
season, 

1. And it came to pass while the people were bowed down 
under their burdens^ uid while the rich merchants and the 
money-makevs and the money-lenders were vexed because of 
tbe exceeding pride of the soothsayers, and voraciousness of 
tlieir idol^ that there came into the city a woman from a dis* 
tant isle. 

' 2. And the woman knew the city and the great continent in 
^wbieh the city stood, and the people who dwelt therein, their 
laws and their customs and theur usages, and the vexations 
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with which they were vexed $ lor behold the woman had jOQr» 
aeyed much through the lan^ aad tarried in many of its ciUea^ 
and its villages, 

3. And the woman, in her isle, wss bom of the tribe of 
rich merchants and of the money-makers and the* moneylend- 
ers, who were there, even as on the great continent, and yet 
more mighty. Yet, so it was, that the woman loved not the 
rich merchants nor the money-makers nor the money-}mid* 
ers; neither in her isle had jshe loved them, nor in the great 
continent, to which she came as a strangiery did ahe love them 
'•^for she knew them. 

4. Then did the woman raise her voice in the midat of the 
city ; and she smote the pride of the soothsayers, and measured 
the maw of their idol, and showed how it devoured of the 
fruits of the people and took the bills of the money-makers, 
and how the fruits and the money which were sacrificed imto 
it passed into the garners and the coffers of the soothsayers. 

5. And so it was when she cried against the idol and against 
the soothsayers, that the rich merchants were glad ; yet feared 
they that the people should hear. And they crowded to the 
woman's presence, so that the people should not find room ; 
and they bade the woman ask golden tickets from^ those who 
should hear her ; but she would not. 

6. Then raged the soothsayers with a great rage. And 
straightway they sought the creatures of a base spirit, who 
hdd the great engines that w^e for the people's good, but 
which they turned to the people's hurt, and they spake unto 
them, saying, . , 

7. "Axe ye not ours, and have we not bought ye? even 
with the bills which we hold of the money-makeis have we 
not bought ye? And what are the money-msdceFS and Ihe 
money-lenders without us and our idol ? Surely they shaQ re- 
pent them of their doings this day, and of their hearkening to 
her testimony against us and our idol. 

8. " And now then fulfil your tasks with whieh ve have 
tasked ye, and do our bidding. Work yv the engine againat 
the woman, and heap on her of the filth vhe^aof ye haveaacji 
store ; and, lo ! if the filth that ye have be not Glibf esM>Hgh 
to poison her in the eyes of the people, we will mipply ye." 
Then gave they of the bills whidti they tod of the monciy^ 
makers; much and largely did they give. 

9. And the creatures of a base spirit did according to ths 
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word of the soothsayers. And they bare false witness ugaiast 
her 5 and scoffed at the daughters oS the rich merchants, of 
whom many, in their innocence qf the craft of their fathers, 
hearkened unto her well pleased. 

10. And so it was that the daughters of the rich merchants 
were frightened at the exceeding noise of the great engines and 
at all the filth which they vomited forth at the voice of the 
soothsayers. But the people looked to the woman from the 
isle to see if her heart failed her ; and when they saw that she 
was unmoved, they drew hear and were curious to hear her. 

11. And, during these things, certain of the rich merchants 
and money-makers held coutisel together; and they came 
privily unto the woman, and spake smooth words unto her, 
saymg, 

13. " Now the thing that thou sayest against the pride of 
the soothsayers and the maw of the idol is well ; for with 
these are we sore vexed. And now arp we minded to aid in 
putting down the idol, which maketh fools of the people and 
robbeth us of our wealth ; only let us work it in our own way, 
and stir not thou too mightily the people. Art thou not one 
of us 7" 

13. Then answered the woman unto them,' saying, "Do 
even as ye list. I will be no let unto ye ; but neither will I 
pass any pledge to be silent before the people, nor to let them 
be deceived." And she waited to see what they should do ; 
^nd behold they did nothing, because their hearts failed-within 
them. 

14. And so it was,, that the storm waxed loud in the city ; 
for the soothsayers feared for their craft, and the rich mer- 
chants and the money-makers feared for their craft ; and the 
great' engines were made to work in defence of the idol, and 
all men were astonished and sore confounded. • 

16. Then said the woman : " The engine that was for the 
good of the people shall not always be turned to their hiyt." 
And she planted one in the midst, and pointed it against the 
idol and against all who lived by the idol. And, lo I there 
yrere found to strengthen her in the battle, and she stood no 
longer s^ne. 

16. Then gathered she with the little band who loved 
the people, and displaced the idol from one of his hundred 
temples that stood in the centre of the city. And many were 
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they who gathered to them ; and the fear of the idol waxed - 
weaker from day to day. 

17. And the little band who were the friends of the people 
did labor to discover the true and the useful, and to expound 
the same unto the people ; so that they might be no longer 
deceived. 

18. .And the people did hearken and did enquire and did 
read and did examine and did compate ; and lo ! they per- 
ceived the hollowness of the idol, and the craft of them that 
lived by it. 

19; And while the little band thus labored with the people 
of the city, for their good, the woman from the distant isle 
moved about from the city unlo other cities, to stir up the peo- 
ple against the idol ; for lo ! the idol was every where, and the 
soothsayers covered the land. 

20. And when the woman saw that the people favored no 
longer the idol, and that their ears were opened, and their 
hearts were of good courage, she called them together in the 
midst of the city, even in the great amphitheatre which had 
been for sights and for shows, but which was now for the peo- 
ple to assemble for reflection. 

21. And the people gathered from all parts to know what 
the woman would say unto them. And many came from the - 
temples^ of the idol and the service of the soothsayers ; for they 
said, " What is this new thifig that stirreth the city ? Let us 
hear for ourselves of this wickedness against which the engines 
and the soothsayers pour their wrath, and which hath turned 
the heads of so many." 

22. Then did the woman show them how, while the fruits 
of industry were absorbed by the money-makers and by the 
soothsayers througli the idol, the poor were without bread, the 
children without protection, the widow without comfort and 
tlie people without knowledge. 

23. And then did she ask them for the charter of their liber- 
» ties, where they had written themselves free, and sworn them- 

6elves equal, and pledged themselves to unite as brethren. "And 
she pleaded before the people their own cause, and the cause 
of their children ; and she showed them how the power was 
\n their hands, and how it befitted them to use it for their own 
vantage and their own honor. And she spake bold thuigs 
unto them, and exhorted and reproved them ; and behold, the 
people received her words, for they looked at the charter of 
^ their liberties ai^d saw that they had sinned against its statutes. 
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M, And the people pondered upon tbeee tlnngs ; and the 
woman, having charged them much and e^n touching liieir 
iateraets and duties, and their errors uid their omisi^oDB, raised 
a last testimony against the idol, and departed for a season. 



CHAPTER m. 

1. Counsel of the people. 5. TTiey count the money that ia 
against ikem. 7. Their reasoning. ^. TA«r resolve, 
la Their pledge. 18. They give in 6,000 lots for the men 
of their choice. 20. T%cir plan for the future. 21. Astonish- 
ment of the merchants and money-makers. 22. Tliey ap- 
ply to the soothsayers^ 23. whose efforts are vain. 27. Counr- 
sd of the merchants. 28. They taunt the soothsayers, 
31. who retort in bitterness, 35. and remonstrate with them. 
37. and mock them, 41. and reprove their fr&wardnesa. 
44. The soothsayers and merchants combine, 45. but some 
doubt. 

1. Now it came to pass, atfter these things, that the people 
in the great city took thought of their condition ; and they 
ga&ered in the public places, and took counsel together, saying, 

2. ^ Are we not many ? and are we not the strength of the 
land ? Is not the pride of our cities the woric of our hands f 
and the fruits of the earth, what' are they but the earnest of 
our toil ? 

8. *^ Now then how is it that we -are, despised when all pro- 
elaimeth our strength and our industry ? or how is it that we 
flttffer when the earth groaneth beneath the fruits of our labor, 
msA the market is glu4>ted with the various productions of our 

4. Then pondered they this thing. And, behold ! the fruits 
of industry, which are the real wealth, were with them, but 
tiMt by which the value of the real wealth was rated — even the 
fold and silver pieces, and the bits of stamped tissue, stamped 
Ibr duplicates and triplicates of the gold and silver pieces, was 
with others. 

5. Then counted they the money whidi was against them — 
even the gold and silver and the bits of stamped tissue which 
were ta duplicates and triplicates of the gold wd silver-pieoei, 
and they said, " What meaneth this ? For, lo ! the money, 
wfaioii is as biUs against us, is more than the many ihuts of 

laboTi and tiimeth om: labor to nought 1" 
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iL TlMii Mdd ihB people, ^ who am they that taue thcw 
tatUa againat us^ and make our fruita of no value ?^ and they 
locked, and, heboid i they were the rulers of the land. 

7. Then aaid they, " How cometh it that our rulera are 
dioaen from among our oppressors ? are they not by the breath 
of oar mootha ? Then looked they one upon another, and they 
aaid, '^ Lo, our ignorance hath done this thing." 

8. "And now wi]^ we strike at the root of the tree of evil 
whieh OTershadoweth the land: we will choose our rulen 
fiom among the fakers of the real wealth which is the fruita 
of industry, instead of from among the money-makers and the 
money-lenders who make the frulu of no value. 

9. ^ And we will put an end to this money-making which is 
the niln of industry and the people ; which filleth the maw of 
this empty idol, and buildeth it temples, and puffeth up the 
sooUisayera with pride and covereth the land with vanities. 

10. ''And we will bring it to pass that each man and each 
woman, shall count for his own and for her own the labor of 
his hands and of her hands ; of that which each soweth shall 
he reap, and what is produced shall be counted to the producer. 

11. ''And moreover we will bring it to pass, that every son 
and daughter in the land shall be raised to know and to do 
the thing which is right ; to earn with wholesome labor the 
bread which they put into their mouths, and to understand with 
a clear understanding the law of the great charter, which our 
iathen made for our good, and from which we have turned 
aside to follow after the ways of strange nations, who are king- 
worshippers and idol-worshippers, not knowing our charter nor 
its truths, which are the life. 

1% " And it shall be, that our children shall grow up as bre- 
thren, eating of the tree of knowledge and prodycing the bread 
of industry without distinction. 

13. Then, in the days of bur children, shall there be neither 
taskmaster nor servant, there ahall be neither learned scribe 
horn to rule, nor ignorant bondsman nor bondswoman bom to 
obey ; but all shall labor even for their own, and shall enjoy 
their own ^ and shall see the truth and practice it ; and shall 
be ei|ual m their rights and their privileges ^ only according to 
their merits and their demerits shall it be unto them, even for 
good or for evil diall it be unto them ; according to the fruits 
whkk theb labor produceth, or wumeth in fair exchange, shall 
be their poaaeaskma, and according to the usefulness of theur 
«^«a flhall be tiieir honor before men." 
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14. And, behold ! all the people said, " So be it. Eren thus 
will we work out the fulfilment of the great charter which our 
ftithers decreed when they made themselves a nation, and 
which they decreed for their good, and for our good, and for a 
sign to all nations. 

16. "Even thus shall it be: our children shall be trained in 
the knowledge of the great charter and in its love ; and in its 
practice; and we their fathers will unite our hearts, and our 
voices, and our powers of numbers to win for them the birth- 
right set forth in that great charter, and which for us hath not 
been and is not now a birthright of equality?^ 

16. Then pledged they one to another their troth, and sealed 
the vow in their inner minds. ^ 

17. And straightway — for, behold ! the time was presising and 
the hour appointed for the choice of the rulers was nigh — 
straightway some were hastily called to do after the spirit of 
the people's vow. And the cry went forth among the people 
that the same should be appointed the servants of their choice. 

18. Then hastened the people at that cry from all quarters 
of the city ; and they gave in the lots of their choice, ?md, be- 
hold, six thousand were found on the instant for those that 
were called. 

19. Then said the people, "We are sure in our strength, 
and now' shall we carry our vow. But who are these who have 
been called to fulfil it ? Who are the men on whom the lots 
are falling ?" And they asked one of anothier, but behold they 
were not known. 

20. Then said they, "The choice hath been made in haste, 
and with haste there is rarely wisdom. And now, have we not 
carried two who are honest? and have we not shown our 
strength and proved it 1 Let us hold back our lots lest haply 
aught be done unseemly ; and let us prepare all things pru- 
dently against another season." ^ 

21. And so it was while these things came to pass — ^whife 
the people were pledging themselves to fulfil the words of 
their charter, and trying their strength, and proving it to^ be 
very mighty, that the rich merchants and the money-makers 
and. the money-lenders were sorely astonished, and their hearts 
quailed within them. 

22. Then ran they to the soothsayers and to the creatures 
of a base spirit, saying, "Blind the people; for behold, they 
see I divide the people, or we are lost !" 
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23. Then ran the soiothsayers to their idol, and the ereatimt 
of abase tspirit to their engines, and they cried out, calling oft 
their idcd, and working their engines, and throwing dnst flml 
filth into the air thereby to confuse the people and to bliad 
again the eyes which had began to see. 

^. And when they saw that the people gave not ear unto 
the idol, but that they kept true unto the purpose of thefr souls, 
then waxed they exceeding wroth, and cried out unto the peo- 
ple, saying : 

25. "Ye are deceived! ye are deceived! Behold, not ye 
have done this thing, but the woman from the distant isle. 
Now are ye the creatures of a woman ; for, behold it is she 
who hath set up this new standard, which is an abomination to 
the holy Idol, and to all who live by the idol." 

26» Then laughed the people and returned the mockery, say- 
ing, " Lo ! the woman is far hence, even by the ruins of the 
great Ararat which are washed by the waters of the mighty 
Cataract. Hath she the power of the idol to work where she 
is not, or to be where she is not seen ?" 

27. Then were the rich merchants and the money-makers 
and the money-lenders sorely troubled, and they took cQpnsel 
together, saying, " What shall we do ? for lo our traps and 
gins are broken ; neither are our threats nor our flatteries of 
more avail ; and, for the idol, it is no more regarded." 

28. Then called they the soothsayers, and spake unto them, 
saying : " Rotten reeds are ye, piercing the hands that lean 
upon ye j quicksands, failing the feet that trust to your sup- 
port ! Have we not fed ye with the fat and made ye drink of 
the sweet? Have we not clothed ye in fine linfen and buildcd 
ye houses, and paid respect unto ye in the eye^^ of men ? Have 
we not multiplied the temples of your i^cir, and made to them 
towers and steeples costly as your inanity, and high as your 

ambition? 

29. « And now, say, wh?^ hath our munificence profited. 
Behold the temples are ^saken by all but ourselves. The 
people bring to them p^ more the fruits of their over-hours ; 
nor, bowing down before the idol, leave to us the laying on of 
their burdens and the division of the public spoil. 

80. " And tv>w for what are ye, if not for the taming and 
the bitting »rtd the bridling of the people ? or what care we for 
your empty idol if it fix not the people's eyes and blind not 
their Noughts,. nor bow downtheir spirits, through.fear to «ub- 
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m«iMi9 b your idol for i«^ or its templcff te cwr fenrieet 
nave we not measured its maw, and proved ito emptineea, aad 
laughed at the tricks ye practice under the shadow of its fear 7 
Now, of a surety, if thp fear of the idol be no longer on the 
people, neither shall its weight be on us. Are we fools to his^ 
ye for nought, or to pay homage to an idol that is a laui^hing 
stock to those for whom it was made V\ « 

81. Then answered the soothsayers in bitterness and retort- 
ed in scorn, " It becometh ye to chide with whom is the error, 
and to scoff with whom is the foolishness. Ye hare proved the 
emptiness of our idol, and ye have measured its maw ! Of a 
truth the workman knoweih his tools, and the trapper the dearth 
t>f the pit which he diggeth. 

32. " But now, go to for simple knaves who betray their 
own counsel. Poor confederates are ye! Plotters without 
head, soldiers without heart, and comrades without faith ! Ye 
are not of a mind one day in seven. That which ye will in 
the morning ye will not at night ; and we and our idol whom 
ye called in your need, and whom ye failed in the strength of 
the battle, must now bear the charge of your weakness !" 

33. Then said the rich merchants and the money-makers 
and the money-lenders one to the other, " Why play we at 
words with the soothsayers 1 Whose tongue is like unto theirs 
expert with much practice and oiled with the oil of hypocrisy?" 

34. Then spake they to the soothsayers saying, ^\^af 
would ye? or what have we done that ye charge upon us the 
evil which is abroad ?" 

d&. Then did the soothsayers make answer to them, ^ Have 
ye not refused to uphold our claim upon the day which is the ' 
life of ouir CNift ? Did ye not refuse your names to the petition 
of our framing, wm«h was for the straining jevery knee to bow, 
and every tongue to spt^k in honor of the idol? And did ye 
not shout in approval of ^he decree which was as gall and 
^ wormwood to our stomachs; ^ich set apart our craft from the 
^ law which the people must obey, tmd encouraged the railing 
of unbelievers against us and our idoL?" 

3& Then said the others, '' Did we iiot warn you ai^ihist 
trying the law on that question ? Did wt not show ye how 
your strength lay not in the open field, nor your wisd^NOi in 
loud challenge? Spake we not unto ye, saying, < Lie in wail^ 
iat in that are ye practiced. Fight from hidden aiabusb, ifor 
tiras haina ye been ever victorious* But venture not intp tin 
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tMA of tbe natHm tat ye draw all ejres to take the meaanra 
at jroBT pride and to wonder at the maw of your idol V * 

ir. Then laughed the eoothaayera and mocked them widi 
the lip : ~^ Shall ye deceive us whose boast is to deceive all 
men 7 Now speak the thoughts of your hearts, and own that 
ye grudged your earnings, and the gains added to your trade by 
the letter carrying, and the riding, and the drivijig, on the day 
we claimed for ourselves and for our idol. Short reckcmers 
are ye I straining at minnows and letting slip the leviathan. Is 
not hiedf the loaf better than a crust, and a crust better than a 
erumb, and a crumb better than nought ? £ven to us and to 
our id^ is it owed that ye ht^d the loaf in your hands which 
is made by the labor of others ; and when we would eat witii 
ycm of the loaf, ye drive us back, even as the huntsman 
driveth his dogs from the prey which their skill hath taken." 

38. Then said the others, "Now are ye sorry grumblers, and 
greedy ! Is not the half of the loaf bestowed upon ye, and ask 
ye not lor the last crumb?" 

39. And they said moreover, '^ Hist and hearken ! Where- 
fore do ye argue, sa3ring, our portion shall be of this size br of 
that size, when ye ought to be up and securing it. Are not the 
people awaking to see your emptiness, and the emptiness of 
your idol, and the vanity of your craft 1 Look ye to it ! Be- 
hold the spirit of enquiry is abroad. And now consider how 
ye will resist it. Is ,not our danger your danger, and our 
poverty is it not your loss ? And if so be that the eyes of the 
people are opened that they shoidd see, and their understand- 
ings that they should perceive, and if they begin to labor for 
themselves, and that our craft goeth down and our gains are 
taken from us, then who shall fill the strong box of your 
treasury? 

40. *^ What ate ye without us and our riches? Is not your 
crafl a hollow craft, and your reasonings are they not idle 
dreams, and all your cunning words wherewith ye entice the 
people, are they not empty bubbles V 

41. Then said the soothsayers ; ^ Froward are ya and per- 
vwae; a stifihecked and a rebellious race. Even as were 
your fathers, so are ye, vain reasoners, whose reasonings come 
to nought. See ye not that now is the great struggle between 
oiur craft and your craft on the one aide^ and the people^i 
diarter on the other? And know ye not that a houas divided 

itadf oonelh to deatnictioa?" 

2 
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42. Then said the rich merchants and ' the motiey-makers 
and the money-lenders privily one to another, " Great is the 
pride of the" soothsayers ! Howbeit it availeth not now to set 
our faces against them. 

43. " Now, therefore, let ns make a league with them, that 
we may keep the people in bondage. And it shall be, that 
when the people are blinded again, and when this commotion 
is allayed, then will we requite the soothsayers even according 
to their deserving, and humble their pride wherewith they are 
puffed up." 

44. So they made a league with the soothsayers, and said : 
" Now will we help ye, and will lend our names to appear in 
your memorial, and will speak for ye in the assemblies of the 
nation, that your day which ye set apart for yourselves, and for 
your idol, may be hallowed and sanctified. Only blind ye the 
people, that they seek not farther into the cause of their misery, 
nor become rebellious." 

45. Howbeit some doubted', and spake many thingif against 
the doings of the soothsayers, because they ventured all upon 
one throw, and because their counsel was rash., 

46. Now, their counsel, and their doings, and all their wis- 
dom, are they not written in the next chapter ? 



CHAPTER IV. 



1. Counsel of those who were affrighted. 2. A change of idol 
proposed^ 3, and rejected, 6. A temple proposed for the 
yming mechanics^ 9. and opened for them. 10. Proposal 
for a mock meeting of the people. 13. Accepted : 14. ResoUtr 
Hons of the meeting. 19. Ths people laugh. 20. Perplexify 
of the creatures of a base spirit. 25. Their time-serving. 
^. The Israelite^ 28. his conduct. 34. 7%c wigwam which 
men call Tammany. 36. Stir therein. 38. Cry of the Israel- 
ite. 41. His counsel 42. followed. 45. Day for the idol pro- 
claimed, 48. and a petitwn framed therefor. 60. Noise in 
the city. 51. Resolves of the people. 53. Their exhortation 
one to another, , , 

1. And it came to pass that they who were affirighted because 
of the people, and because of the stifineckedness of the sooth- 
sayers, and who isaw no h^p on the one hand nor on the others 
the same gathered themselveis together by twenties, and by 
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tens,- and by fives, and by threes, and by twos, and they said, 
" IiO, we are few, and there is no help in us." 

2. And they said moreover, " The idol is too ngly for the 
people to look more upon it, and too greedy for the peo- 
ple to fill it. And now let us cut off two of its heads, and 
paint the head that remaineth after a more seemly fashion, and 
seek out soothsayers who shall do our bidding more prudently." 

3. Then some answered and said, " Lo, this hath been done 
already in the states that are to the east. Even in the chosen 
land of the idol, and in the chosen city of the chosen land, 
where the sons and daughters of peace who speak but by yea 
and by nay, were hanged upon gibbets in honor* of the idol 
and before its temples ; 

. 4. " Even there, in the chosen land of the idol, and in the 
chosen city of the chosen land, hath this that is counselled 
been tried, and been found of no avail. The people of the east 
are even like unto our people. Their idol indeed hath but one 
hfad, ahdthat painted after fairer fashion, but the people cry 
out against it, and refuse to feed it, and make war upon the 
soothsayers, saying, that with one head their idol hath still 
three mouths, and that 'tis enough for the people to' fill their 
own." 

6. Then rose up another, and he said, " Lo, the people are 
vain, and we have not ministered to their vanity. The sooth- 
sayers, who have looked to our bills, have had respect unto us 
and unto our wives and to our daughters, giving to us the 
highest seats and suiting their words to our ears. 

6. " Now then let us set apart temples for the people, and 
soothsayers for the people ; and let the temples be spacious and 
costly, and let the soothsayers be courteous and oily-tongued. 

7. " And because the youth are hottfer blooded than the old, 
and sharper sighted, and quicker to move and to act according 
as they see, therefore let us first prepare a temple for them, and 
let it be called the temple op the young mechanics. 

8. " And let the young mechanics be invited with a cour- 
teous invitation, and let seats be prepared for them, and let 
them hearken to safe counsel — how it becometh youth to 
believe according as it is told, and to act according as it is 
commanded, and to give according as it is begged, and to labor 
for whiat is given, and to be thankful for what is given, and to 
bles» the idol for every thing— let it be for plenty or for poter- 
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ty, for heslih br for abekoess, for ilood or inr fketf mt tat 
bone&" 

9. And so it was that the counsel was reeeivedy and a tem- 
ple was set apart for the young men, and tlie aoothsayas 
bldbsed and prayed, and exhorted, and expounded, and astrcul- 
ed. And the young men greatly marvelled and blessed tb/em- 
selves for wonder ; and the people laughed exceediiigly. 

10. Then rose up another, and he said, ^^ Now behold the 
people are united to put down the craft of the idol andiof all 
who live by the idol — of the soothsayers, and the law-maken^ 
and the money-makers, and the gamblers on ch^ge, aad aU 
the blood-suckers of the people, who thrive by the people's 
misery, and wKo, through the people's misery, buy their Yoices 
and become their rulers, making decrees to oppress them and 
to confound them, and to make their fruits of no value. 

11. "And it shall be, now that the people of this our great 
city are luiited among themselves, that the sound of their 
union shall go forth, and the people of other cities in oth^ 
states, and of the towns and villages in this our own state, who 
even now are stirred up by the voice of the woman, shall take 
note of what is doing in this our city, and shall stretch forth 
their hands to the same work. 

127 " And now lest the people take courage throughout the 
land because of the doings in T)ur city, let a meeting be called 
as of the people of the city, and let- men be found to gainsay 
the doings of the people, and to call them the doings of thie 
woman and her friends." 

13. And so it was that this counsel also was received ; and 
a meeting was called, and a few were gathered together, and ~ 
words were put into their mouths ; for lo ! they had none of 
their own. 

14. And behold these men, who were men of straw and 
puppets moved by wires, were made to say, " We are of the 
peoj^e, and we know nothing of the many things that have 
been spoken and done. The people are happy, and are free^ 
and are pleased with the idol ; and they hold the soothsayers 
in honor, and they know not of money-making whereby their 
fruits are of no value, nor of gambling on change, which 10 
not in the fair spirit of trade, nor of charters that are unlaw- 
fal monopolies, nor of aught that is not seemly and that i& aot 
^orthe glory of the nation and for the good of the peq[»le. All 
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that iiB^beliolcl it is rigbt. All that Im been, behdd it coqdd 
be better. In the idol is lalvation, and with (he soothsayen is 
visdom, and with the law-makers is honesty, and by the 
money-making is plenty to all, and by the gambling is secnri^ 
to aU, and by all that is and has been is our nation as it ich— 
advancing in the path of greatness and prosperity after the 
manner of the mighty nations who are to the east of the 
great ocean, even after the manner of the English and of the 
Irish and of the French and of the Spaniards and of the 
Portuguese." 

15. And moreover the men of straw and the puppets moved 
by wires were made to say, ^' Behold now so greatly have we 
flourished, by means of the idol and the soothsayers, and the 
law^makers and the money-makers and the gamblers cm change, 
that we multiply our temples, and our prisons, and our poor^ 
houses, and our alms-beggars and oup> alms-givers, and our 
executioners, and our gibbets, every day. And who shall say 
that th^ Bxe not well occupied, and that more are not in de- 
mand and preparation ? - 

16. '^ Now therefore are we a mighty people, and a righte- 
ous and a holy, loving our idol and honoring all who live by 
it. And they who have spoken for new things, and who for 
new things gave their lots even to the number of six thousand, 
they were not of the people, for we are the people. And we 
Jmow what we say ; and laJ , our blessing, which is the bless- 
ing of the people, be on the idol, and on the soothsayers, and 
on the law-makers, and on the money-makers, and on the 
gamblers on change, and on all who eat the bread of idleness, 
and who soil not their hands with labcnr, and who devise 
cunning ways to fill the maw of the idol, and to bow dowB 
the people before the idol, and to put the wives and the daugh- 
ters Of the people into the interest of the soothsayers, and the 
little children of the people into the hands of the soothsayers^ 
and the daughters of the people into the hands of the ridbi 
merchants and the money-makers and the money-lenders to do 
their pleasure, which is an honor to the people, as may be 
seen in our streets and our hidden places and our hospitals at 
this day ! 

17. " And we who have set forth these things are the people. 
And let all men know that we are the people : and that we 
who are the true people have nothing in common with the 

8* 
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thousand who gave their lots for new things. For lo ! to ns, 
who are the true people, all new things are an abomination, 
and all old things^re of sweet savor ; wherefore we desire to 
look back unto the ways of our fathers before the great charter 
was proclaimed, which was the work of heretics and of idol- 
haters, and to hear no more of liberty, which 4s a presump- 
tuous doctrine; nor of equality, which Jbreedeth strange 
thoughts." 

18. And, having arranged the words to their fancy,~they 
who devised them gave it in charge to the creatures of a base 
spirit to send them forth by means of their engines through 
the city and through the land. 

19. And so it was that the people of the city, when they 
saw the words, laughed exceedingly, and all who read them of 
the people throughout the land said, " A foolish enemy hath 
done this thing." - ^ 

20. And it came to pass during these things, while the peo- 
ple were ranging themselves on the one hand, and the sooth-' 
sayers with their idol, and the rich merchants, and the money- 
makers and the money-lenders-were ranging themselves on the 
other, that the creatures of a base spirit looked out from behind 
their engines, and were sorely troubled, not knowing what to 
do. • "^ 

21. For they said, "Is not the money, which is as bills 
against the people, with those who stand by the idol ; but is 
not the real wealth with the^ people, and have they not the 
power of numbers ? 

22. " And now what if the people, who are as a thousand 
to'bne, should say, * We will not th^t these bills lie against ns, 
making our fruits of no account ; but we will that our fruity 
which are the wealth of the land, regulate the quantity 6{ the 
money and affix its value !' Now should the producers of the 
fruits take the power in their hands, this will they do ; and 
then where are the money-makers and the money -lenders and 
the gamblers on change 1" 

23. Then said they moreover, " If we should anger the peo- 
ple in the hour of their struggle and in the time of their need, 
will not their wrath kindle against us, and will they not trea- 
sure up their wrath against the day of their power, to wrest 
the engines from our hands and to scatter us before the 
wind ?" 
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24. But said they also, ^ Who knoweth what may ehaooe, 
or how long the idol may prevail or the crafts of those who 
lire .by it ? Now is it not better to serve the idol while it 
stands, and to take of the bills of the 'mMiey-makers while 
they are going?" 

25. And thus were they sorely troubled and divided, not 
knowing where safety lay. And they bowed low to the idol 
and to the soothsayers and to all their company on the one 
hand, and, as they could, from time to time, they stole a bow 
to the people on the other. 

26. And now there was in the city among the creatures of a 
base spirit, one who called himself the High Priest of the Jews f 
he who founded the great city of Ararat, whose Truins are on 
the shores of the great island among the waters of the mighty 
cataract. 

27. The man was of the tribe of Israel,, and worshipped the 
Israelites' idol, (which was not the idol of the soothsayers ;) 

-^yet was he said to be of the sect of the Sadducees, not laying 
much stora by any idol, and treating all prophesies of other 
worlds as fables. 

28. And behold the Israelite worked au engine and put forth 
daily a great scroll, and his praise was always to the strong 
and his eye to the money bills. Yet did his heart love a joke ; 
and, but for the money which was with the idol, he had laughed 
merrily at its three heads, and at its maw, huge>s that of. the 
fish that swallowed the prophet without the crushing of a 
bone. 

29. But, as it was, he was sore troubled when the woman 
from the distant isle qame into the city, and took up her testi- 
mony against the idol, and measurM its maw and exposed its 
emptiness. 

30. And in that day he worked his engine like as one dis- 
tracted. Now was he with the woman and with the people 
against the idol, and now was he with the idol and the sooth- 
sayers against the people and the woman. 

31. And lo! while the Israelite was divided between his 
hatred of the idol and his love of the money which was 
with the idol, there was a place given to him, at the receipt of 
customs, which brought to him eight thousand shekels of silver, 
and more also. 

32. Then said he, " I will pass my engine into other hands^ , 
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«ieiiig that the thn^' are growing troublesome, md that 
foestions embarrassing are arising. Yet will I secretly keep 
my hand also on the engine, for who knoweth how it voBKy 
aerre? and it shail bring to me four thousand shekels of 
silver over and above the receipts from the place in the great 
port." 

33. Then did the Israelite according to his saying ; imd his 
scroll was lengthened and breadthened ; when, behold 1 from 
being High Priest of the Jews he would be also King of the 
city. 

34. And now so it was, that there was a wigwam in the 
city, and a tribe of savages who dwelt therein ; and the name 
thereof was Tammany. Whence these came ncme knew, or 
cared to enquire. But what time the people were busied with 
the idol, they had taken the city in possession, selling its places 
and its rich offices to the highest bidder ; and at the head of 
the savages, in their wigwam, was the Israelite and his engine. 

35. And. so it was when the days came for the choice of the 
rulers, and when the savages, according to their custom, had 
pricked down the names of those who had bought their favcov 
that the cry of the people arose, and that the six thousand 
lots, were thrown to the men who appeared on the side of the 
people's vow. 

36. Then great was the stir in the wigwain, great as in the 
temples of the soothsayers. The Israelite sware by the idol of 
his fathers, and all the savages sware by the idols of their 
fathers, and a clamor as of the war-hoop arose in. the city. 

37. Then cried the Israelite with an exceeding bitter ety, 
for he thought of his seat in the custom^, and he said, '' Whea 
the people spy out the land, shall so many jhekds be given 
for so little labor ?" 

38. Then called he aloud, "Verily this regardeth us all. 
Money-makers, and money-lenders, and gamblers on change ! 
look to your coffers! look to your crafts ! look to your houses! 
look to your lands! Rebellion ! sedition ! treason i The people 
have Inroke loose ! The people have broke loose ! The men Of 
industry are looking abroad, and we shall all have to work for 
our living !" 

39. Then it was as was showed in the last chapter, that tbe 
rich merchants and the money-makers, and the money 4endefs 
cadled iq>oa the soothsayers in wrath and in despair, and that 
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flw aoailmyen relortod, and were stiAiedLed, and piwaMI 
of er some and oflended others. 

40. And so it was, that the Israelite drew apart with thoM 
wlio halted between two opinions, for he said, ^ Shall I risk 
all upon a throw? and that throw npon an idol with three 
heads, and npon soothsayers with no heads at all?" And he 
said, " The chance is too small ; verily, the prospeei was fairer 
when I called the tribes of Israel to Uie nortnem wildemesi^ 
and laid the foundations of Ararat in a swamp*'' 

41. And behold, as he departed from among the soothsaym^ 
and those who clave to the soothsayers, he lifted up his voiee^ 
saying, ^ We see infOeed two ways in this matter, yet are not 
our hearts on the same thing ? The purpose of all, is it not to 
eat of tiie fat of the land that is produced by the sweat of the 
people, and to ffll the high seats of honor which are seats of 
eas3r profit, and to protect the bills of the money-makers from 
cfaaileiige by tbe men of industry?'' And they made answer 
unto him, " Yea." 

42. Then said he, ''Let the two parties of us work in the way 
that pleaseth usv You who count upon the idol and np(m it» 
power among the people^ will cry, ' Heresy and Atheism T 
But I, who count for little in these days the fear of idols 
with three heads or one, behold I will cry, ''Robbery and 
murder!" 

43. Then yrent they their way through Ae city, the one 
party crying, " Great is the idol of the soothsayers, and great 
is the wickedness of them that despise it f ho, its eyes are MI 
of lightenings, and its mouth is full of smoke, and it treasureth 
up wrath against the day of vengeance. Now arm its priests 
with the sword, ye people I tiiat they may cut down its enemiee 
before its fac^'so may the city be saved from the wrath which 
IS to come I" 

44. And moreover they whose trust was in the idol called 
unto the people, saying, "Now set apart unto the idol a day 
of fasting and of prayer, a day of lamentation and a. day <^ 
rejoicing — of lameotation for the new things which are spoken, 
and which are an abomination to die idol, and of rejoicing, be- 
cause that the idol in itslong soffisring mercy bath not destroy- 
ed the city utterly." 

4& And teoreever these cdled unfo tw peoi^e^ nying, 
" Now in tin d«yt irtto ii Ito the idid and whe is notfevtlM^ 
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vM. ? Wlio-is for the idol let him come foiiii and let him set 
his hand to our petition, so that one day in seven be sanctified to 
the idol and set apart for the craft of the soothsayers. 

46. " In tl^t Bay none shall work throughout the land, but 
only the soothsayers; and none shall speak thronghout the land, 
but only the soothsayers. And if any man or woman that 
is not of the soothsayers shall open the mouth, save only to 
cry, ' so be it I' after the words of the soothsayers, that man 
or that woman shall be fined in his substance or in her sub- 
stance, and shall be enclosed in prison walls; and the power of 
the law and its vengeance shall be upon all who pretend to 
see, or to hear, or to judge other than by the soothsayers is 
showed to them. 

47. " And moreover the petition shall be that none shall 
move, to journey to and fp^tn the land, to 'walk, notf to 
run, nor ride upon horse nor upon ass, nor upon ox, nor 
upon any manner of creature, nor to drive in chariot, nor in 
wagon, nor in any manner of moving thing, upon earth, nor 
upon water, nor in air ; save only in honor of the idol, and 
to witness the service of the soothsayers, and to hearken to 
their words; for this shall it be lawful for to journey, both 
for men and for women and for lasses and for horses and for all 
■nannerof living things. 

48. "And moreover the petition shall be, that none shall 
work within doors nor without doors, neither tq reap nor to 
sow, nor to gather nor to fetch nor to carry, save only to fetch 
and to carry first fruits, and oflerings of gold and silver, in 
honor of the idol, to the soothsayers. And moreover on that 
day, none shall run after vanities, neither to 'sweep nor to 
wash, nor to clean after any fashion, nor to bake, nor to brew, 
nor to dress nor to undress, for lo the idol is the idol, and with 
it is power to clotlve and to feed and to wash and to render 
lovely all who believe in it, even as the lilies are clothed in 
the field, and ks the oyster is fed in its pjace, and as the beasts 
a»B washed by the rain of heaven. Now then, oh people ! con- 
sider these things. Come forth and fall down before the idol, 
and sign your names to the petition ; and be ye apart from 
the unclean,, which are the heretics iaod the atheists who liro 
without the idol in the world." 

49 And' While they whose trust was in the idol cri^ these 
things, the IsraeUie and hi? ddmpai^ lifled up their voices 
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after their fashion, and thus did they cry, " Fire and bloodshed 
and rapine and rape are abroad ! Lo, they that have nothing 
are about to seize all, and they that have all are about to lose 
every thing ! The people have drunk wine and are distracted. 
They have hearkened to the woman whose purpose is that 
every map pick his neighbor's pocket, that every woman seize 
her neighbor's husband, that what ia now Jacob's shall be 
Abraham's, and what is now Abraham's shall be Jacob's, that 
the earth shall be chaos as before the days of Adam, and that 
men and women shall live in chaos no wiser than the first 
pair before they eat the apple." 

50. And lo! while these parties raiged in the city, some 
crying one thing and some another in order to confound and to 
alarm and to beguile and to divide the people, the people looked' 
about and one upon the other, and they said, " Isit such men 
as these, roaring like mad bulls of Bash an, and witnessing lies 
against the people, and imagining absurdities which our fore- 
fathers would have despised — is it such as these who have 
been called to make laws under the great charter ? 

51. " And now let this thing be understood. We will no 
longer be troubled with this idol, nor with its soothsayers 
making them a cause of dispute in the nation. But let every 
man have his own idol fashioned to his fancy, and let him keep 
it in his closet and shut his door upon it, and let him be to it 
a soothsayer. 

52. " And for these money-makers and for their craft we 
will put them aside entirely. Well was their evil foretold 
by the father of our great charter, even by Jefferson, and' so 
surely as we have proved the evil will we put it away from 
among us. 

53. " And for this Israelite and for his wigwam, lo ! they 
are too foolish to be regarded. Every man to his post ! While 
the people have slept, the strong-holds of the nation have 
been seized by robbers, and the great charter of their equal 
privileges hath been infringed by traitors. Every man to his 
post I and let him prepare .his mind and his heart to win for 
his children what he hath felt the want of himself— ^equal 
knowledge, equal protection, equal maintenance, equal privi- 
leges, equal enjoyments. Then, in the generation whose youth 
shall be reared in wisdom, all crafts that are useless shall dis- 
appear from the land, industry shall be held in honor, interest 
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Aidl^e on the side of h(me$ty, and eriine and misery and 
0|iiNressioii and ridcince shall be no more remembered among 
m«i» 

54. And now this is the history Of thefirst walcenmg of the 
peofile in thd great city, and of -all that they did, and of all 
that was imagined agSdhst them. And lo ! the farther domgs 
of the pefople shall they not he-written when they have per- 
formed them ? 
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TO A 

REPORT 

OF THS 

ICEW-YORK TYPOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 



We, the Association for the Protection of Industry, 
and for the promotion of National Education, having 
addressed, through our Corresponding Secretary, Ro- 
bert Dale Owen, a Communication to the Typographi- 
cal Society, to which that Society thought proper to 
reply, by circulating extensively throughout this city, 
a report of a Committee, appointed by them to examine 
said communication ; in which Report there is much 
gratuitous and personal vituperation of our said Secre- 
tary, and little that is rational in argument, or dignified 
in manner ; and said report having been copied into 
most of our daily papers, and also distributed as a 
circular : we deem it a duty which we owe to the pub- 
lic at large, to ourselves as a society, and to our said 
Secretary, thus unwarrantably attacked in the prosecu- 
tion of his duty, to circulate the following reply, from 
the pen of our said Secretary, as extensively, if possi- 
ble, as said report has been circulated. 

Li so doing, we request of those who favor the cause 
of truth and of the people, who wish to see honest in- 
dustry raised to honor, and the benefits of an enlight- 
ened education extended to every young citizen, wheth- 
er the child of poverty, or the heir of riches — of all 
such consistent republicans we request for the follow- 
ing article an attentive perusal. 

Signed in behalf of the Association. 

ABNER KNEELAND, President. 

JOHN BAXTER, Recording Secretary. 



THE TYPOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

lExiraetedfnm the Free Enquirer of December 19, 1829.] 

I AM somewhat unfortunate in my secretaryship*. 
Some weeks since I was called to officiate as secretary 
at a public meeting of working me|i ; the daily papers 
caught at the circumstance,and made as much noise about 
it, as if they had never heard of a sceptic being a re- 
publican before. About the same time, I was chosen 
corresponding secretary of the *' Association for the 
Protection of Industry and Promotion of National Edu- 
cation," and instructed by them to address a circular, in 
their name, to each of the different societies of mechan- 
ics or those supposed to be favorable to their interest, 
in our city, enclosing a printed statement of the charac- 
ter and intentions of the Association,* and requesting, 
from the societies addressed, a similar statement in re- 
turn ; also desiring to know their views regarding a 
System of National Education. One would imagine 
this was a very simple duty, and one that was not like- 
ly to call forth any attack upon an Association which 
acted in so friendly and open a manner, much less 
upon me who was merely the organ of communication 
between one society and another. But there is no cal- 
culation to be made in such cases. 

I addressed, according to the instructions given me, 
the following circular, to all the popular societies whose 
names I could learn ; and among the rest, to the Typo- 
graphical Society. 

New-York, 1829. 

To THB Secretary of the 

I am instructed, by the Association lately establish- 
ed in this city, " for the protection of Industry and for 
the Promotion of National Education," to enclose to 
your care, for the Society of which you are Secretary, 
the within paper, containing a statement of the charac- 
ter of our Association, its object, and the means by 
which it proposes to attain that object. 

These are times that strenuously demand union among 
all the advocates of equal rights and equal instruction. 
Such we are. If your object be similar to ours — if youhold 
it your duty to oppose all unrepublican influences, wheth- 

* See tho Supplement to this Pamphlet. 
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er clerical, aristocratical, ot professional, and if you see 
the propriety of a popular effort to carry through our 
legislatures a National System of Education, — ^we ten- 
der to you the hand of fellowship. 

In requesting you. Sir, to lay Uie enclosed paper be- 
fore your society at the earliest opportunity, I am fur- 
ther instructed to request from you, (if it comport with 
the wishes of your society,) a similar statement in return, 
expressive of your object, character, and intentions, i 
am also instructed to enquire (in case you are favorable 
to a National System onBducation) what you consider 
to be such ; whether your views extend no farther than 
the establishment of common day schools, similar to 
those of New England, br whether you hold it befitting 
a republic that the state should furnish, throughout the 
land, at the public expense, state institutions, where 
every young citizen should be educated and maintained 
from youth to manhood, and where each should obtain 
(besides the various branches of a liberal education,) a 
competent knowledge of at least one trade or occupa- 
tion, by which, even while completing his education, he 
may earn his living. 

Your attention to the above request may forward the 
cause of truth and liberty, and will oblige 

Your Friend, 

Robert Dale Owen. 

Corresponding Sec. 

Th6 Tjrpogfaphical Society, it seems, took up this 
▼ery civil communication from a sister Association iii 
k spirit neither worthy of themselves nor suited to 
the occailion. They adopted and have published a 
report, submitted by a Committee, setting forth, " that 
they had e!xamin6d these communications with no 
small degree of surprise" and that " they were desirous 
of acquiring some knowledge of Robert Dale Owen." 
*• Their enquiry Resulted in the fact, that he was a na- 
tive of Scotland," ^nd so on. I think it would have 
been a wiser plan to have endeavored to have acquired 
some knowledge of the Society who addressed them, 
than to enquire where its corresponding secretary was 
born. Wbat had that to do with the communication 
fliey received T But ihey proceed i 



«< It did appear unaccountably strange to your com' 
mittee that a native of that section of the world, wher^ 
thousands are daily groaning under the yoke of severe 
oppression, where there is such a vast field and oppor- 
tunity for the exercise of philanthropy, should place 
himself at such a distance from it, in the midst of a 
people enjoying liberty in its fullest extent ; that liberty 
which was sealed by the blood of their fathers and has 
descended to them in all its purity ; and proclaiming 
himself the champion of ^^ equal rights,^^ call upon these 
freemen to rally under his st|indard, tendering to them 
the hand of fellowship against their oppressors" 

I see nothing so very strange in the matter. That 
a native of Great Britain should emigrate from a king- 

Soverned country, is surely no't unprecedented. Or, 
lat having emigrated, he shpuld give his aid to a 
republican society whose object is to maintain those 
invaluable rights which had first attracted him to the 
country of his adoption, is not very marvellous. If 
such things had never happened before, the Indians 
would still be possessors of our land ; or at best, 
America would still be a British colony. The Typo- 
graphical Society must have been sadly at a loss for 
an accusation against me, when they impute to me my 
emigration as something ** unaccountably strange.'* 
If they, in case they had been born British subjects, 
would have contentedly remained such, that is no rea- 
son why they should object to my preferring a repub- 
lic to a monarchy. As to their talking about '* rallying 
under the standard " of a corresponding secretary ; and 
of his " proclaiming himself a champion," simply by 
appending his signature to the Association's circular, 
these are mere rhetorical flourishes, and as such, may 
pass unnoticed by me. 

But suppose that the conduct of Robert Dale Owen 
Jiad been *' unaccountably strange." It was not Robert 
Dale Owen who wrote to ask their views and to com- 
municate his own. It was the " Association for the 
Protection of Industry." And I presume the Typo- 
graphical Society, though they do object to emigration, 
will not claim the right to dictate to another associa« 
tion what corresponding secretary it shall employ^ 
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The ireply ought to have heen addressed to the Asso- 
ciation, not to me. The Association is composed of 
several hundreds of their fellow-citizens, almost all work* 
ing men, and it is to them the Typographical Society 
ought to have sent their answer. 

And what has the society to say to them! Let ut 
read again from the Report. 

*' Your committee is indignant as freemen, that the 
institutions of our land should he falsified. Industry 
is not unprotected, not despised, nor deprived of its just 
reward; it is not true, that there is no system of educa- 
tion in this republic befitting a republic ; it is not true^ 
that there are no schools free from sectarian influence^ 
or that the poor are denied an education." 

The Typographical Society think industry is reward- 
ed just as it ought to be, and that the system of edu- 
cation throughout America t^ just such a system as a 
republic ought to have ; and, in short, that the Asso- 
ciation's task is a sinecure. 

I think this much more '^ unaccountably strange" than 
my emigration. That men, with eyes that can see and 
hearts that can feel, should look around on the every 
day scenes that pass before them, and then sit down^ 
wrapped up in the easy mantle of indifference, and 
think that all things are well and wisely ordered 
around them, in this republic, — is, for me, quite a 
phenomenon. They must have a strange idea of jus- 
tice. Is it just, that labor should be paid almost in 
proportion to its inutility ; that those who draw bills 
in their banks, or write invoices in their counting 
houses (without actually adding, even to the value of 
a single dollar, to the real wealth of society) should 
receive their tens of thousands a year, while the day la- 
borer toils from early till late for a meagre subsistence, 
and the mechanic can sometimes hardly find employ- 
ment sufficient to obtain bread fordiis family ? Is this 
a just reward of labor ? Is it rewarding it according 
to its utility, or according to ils laborlousness ? Did 
the Typographical Society ever read the report whiclv 
Matthew Gary and his fellow-cittzens made out last 
March? If they have not^ I will quote one or two of 
its paragraphs for their information. They report : 
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** That, in the different branches above specified,^ 
industrious and expert women, unencumbered wiib 
families, and with steady employment, cannot average 
more than a dollar and a quarter per week ; that their 
room rent is generally fifty cents, sometimes sixty-two 
«nd & half; and fuel probably costs about a quarter 
dollar per week, on an average through the year. 
Thus, in the case of unceasing e^iployment, (a case 
that rarely occurs,) there remains but about half a 
dollar per week, or twenty-six dollars per annum, for 
food and clothing ; and supposing only eight weeks 
in the year unemployed through sickness, want of work, 
or attention to children, (and this is but a moderate 
calculation,) the amount for food and clothing would he 
reduced to the most miserable pittance of sixteen dollars 
jier annum^ Can we wonder at the harrowing misery 
4ind distress that prevails among this class, under such 
a deplorable state of things ? 

" That although it is freely admitted that great dis- 
tress and poverty arise from the habits of dissipation 
and intemperance of some husbands and their shame- 
ful neglect to make that provision for their wives and 
children which they are bound to do by the laws of 
Ood and man. (and which, it is deeply to be regretted, 
Uie laws do not duly enforce,) yet we feel satisfied that 
those deplorable and pernicious habits do not produce 
half the wretchedness to which meritorious females are 
subjected in this city, of which the greater portion 
arises from the other source which we have stated, and 
which places before this class the alternatives of beg- 
ging — applying to the overseers of the poor — stealing 
•—or starving. We might add another — but we forbear. 

'^ That it is a great error to suppose, as is too fre- 
quently supposed, that every person in this community. 
Me and willing to work, can procure employment ; as 
there are m^^ny persons ofbothsexes, more particularly 
females, who arc at alL times partially, and frequently 
wholly, unemployed, altkough anxious to procure em-- 
pioyment. There is almost always a great deficiency 
of employment for filmales, which is the chief reason 
trhy their wages are so disproportioned to thdse of 
males.*' 

* Needlework, spooling, spinning, folding printed books, ftc. 



No"w, does the Typo^aphical Society really think 
that \v^hen its members pay the poor women who sit 
from daylight till sunset folding their books, a dollar and 
a quarter per week, wherewith to defray house rent, fuel, 
food, clothing, and perhaps to support a family, — does 
it really think that a "just reward for labor?" Does it 
think it just that, in the midst of an opulent city, those 
'willing to toil unremittingly cannoMive by honest means, 
and must — as Matthew Gary informs us — beg, go to 
the poor-house, steal, starve, or become miserable pros* 
titutes ? Is it "not true that labor is deprived of its just 
TewdLvd ? " And if it be true, why does the Typographi- 
cal Society say it is not ? 

And now, as to the second assertion, that we have a 
system of education befitting a republic. Is it very re- 
publican that there should be endowed colleges for the 
exclusive reception of the children of the classes whom 
fortune has favored, and scarcely common schools to 
teach reading and writing to the child of the laborer? Is 
it very republican that the rich man's son should remain 
till the age of eighteen or twenty at college, while neces- 
sity compels the poor man to put his child to labor at ten 
or twelve years of age ? Is it very republican, that the 
sons and daughters of those whose fathers have been 
idlers should be trained to be idlers also ? and that the 
children of those who have been drudges, should be 
be trained up to similar drudgery ? Were it not more 
befitting a republic, that all children should receive the 
best instruction the nation can give them ? that national 
establishments should train up in industry and equality 
all the young citizens of this land ; affording them the 
same education, the same food, the same clothing, the 
same treatment ? Would not equality thus cemented 
in childhood endure in after life ? 

But the Typographical Society shall have authentic 
facts on this subject as well as the other. The "Trus- 
tees of the public school society of the city of New- 
York," published last year a report, from which the 
following are extracts. 

. After giving the number of scholars in each school 
in detail, the Trustees add : — 

<*The result of these estimates is, that we have twen- 
iU'faur ihausand two hundred children within the age of 
five and fifleen, who attend no sehool whatever. 
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"This computatioti leaves out of view all those chit 
dren of tenderer years, who ought to be introduced 
into infant schools. 

'*If we would preserve our free institutions, the 
means of education must be co-extensive with the rights 
of suffrage. 

*' It may not be without just cause, that, in some other 
countries, it is considered a dangerous thing to enlighten 
the people. But with us, the question of their political 
power is settled ; and if they are true to themselves, it 
is settled for ever. We wish to keep that power in 
their hands, and to enable them to exercise it with wis- 
dom. The laboring classes have been justly called the 
back-bone and sinews of the republic. It is not enough 
that they know how to read, write, and cast accounts. 
We wish to provide for them better excitements than 
they now have. We wish them to enjoy the pleasures, 
as well as other advantages, of intellectual occupation. 
We wish them to feel that virtue is the first distinction 
among men, and knowledge the second, and to be them- 
selves the great example of these truths. 

" Entertaining these views, we hold that there is no 
object of greater magnitude within the whole range of 
legislation — no more imperative demand for public 
revenue, than the establishment of competent schools. 
We hold that, in the nature of things, nothing can be 
better entitled to a share of the public revenue, than 
that from which private and public wealth derive all 
their value and security. In short, our schools are the 
very foundation, upon which rests the peace, good order, 
and prosperity, of society. 

*' The money expended upon public schools in Bos- 
ton, in the year 1826, amounted to upwards of $54,000, 
exclusive of all expenses of building. From the best 
information we can obtain, the expenditure of that city, 
for the same object, during the past year, amounted to 
$70,000. 

" The whole revenue of the Public School Society of 
New-York, exclusively of about $4,400 received from 
pay scholars, for the year ending on the first of May 
last, was less than $20,000. This sum includes all the 
public money expended upon common schools, except 
$2,156-^60 distributed to the Mechanics' school, the Or* 
phan Asylum, and the Manmnission societies* 
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*' We desire to see our public schools so endowed 
and provided, that they shall be equally desirable for all 
classes of society. To effect this, the means of instruc- 
tion, which are offered to the poor, should be the very 
best which can be provided. This is no mere fanciful the- 
ory. The advantages of a free intercourse and competi- 
tion between persons of all ranks and conditions in life, 
as exhibited in the Edinburgh High School, have been 
admirably illustrated by one of the first British orators 
of the age. He regarded such an institution as invalu- 
able in a free state ; because, to use his own language, 
men of the highest and lowest rank in the community 
sent their children there to be educated together." 

Now even with these facts before them, the Typo- 
graphical Society may still believe, that we have a 
system of education befitting a Republic ; or, at the 
least, that a really republican education is a Utopian 
and impossible reform. They may say, or even think, 
that it were too great a burden on the State to become 
the Guardian of her children ; and to support in com- 
fort and educate in virtue, all her young citizens. But, 
surely, that is no good reason why they should deem 
it proper and becoming to be indignant, because their 
opinion on this subject is respectfully asked. 

I do not know for what precise purposes the Typo- 
graphical Society was instituted ; it may be, that it was 
out of its province to discuss systems of education or 
plans for popular relief. But this I know, that it be- 
trays a want both of common sense and common courte- 
sy, to call a communication such as I was instructed 
to make to them, on two of the most important subjects 
that can engage the human mind, *'a breaking in upon 
the sanctity of the society under insolent pretensions ;'* 
and I know, too, that, if it was out of the province of 
the Society to discuss plans of education, it was still 
more out of their province to discuss my parentage and 
private character. I think "insolent pretension" may 
be displayed in indignantly resenting such a communi- 
cation as they received ; it was not displayed in respect- 
fully submitting it. 

These remarks apply to the Society only in as far as 
they may have, in their hearts, approved and sanctioned 
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the report of their committee. Well do I know how 
frequently a public document takes its tone and charac- 
ter from a private individual ; well do I know, too, un- 
der what circumstances such public documents often 
receive the sanction of the body of men from whom 
ttiey ostensibly emanate. Atid little disposed am I to 
judge the Society in uncharitableness. I do not attri- 
bute to it, as a Society, either want of courtesy or 
want of sense. I know that orthodoxy can afford 
inore patronage than heteredoxy, and that these are 
hard times, when it requires not only industry but pru- 
dence, to obtain a living ; and I never expect any one 
to risk the loss of a livelihood for himself or his family, 
by volunteering the defence of those whom it is unpopu- 
lar to defend. 

My remarks are rhiefly addressed to the individual, 
whoever he may be, who penned the report. If he 
really feels as indignantly as he speaks, against those 
who do not kneel at the same altar with himself, he is 
surely actuated, rather by the persecuting zeal of a 
iscribe or a pharisee, than by the gentle spirit of him 
who bad us " Judge not, that we be not judged." If 
his indignation is assumed, to meet the eye of those 
whose coffers are weighty and who count abuse of hete- 
redox opinions among the list of virtues, I cannot deny 
the worldly wisdom, however little I can respect the 
honesty of the calculation. 

ROBERT DALE OWEN. 

P. S. Since writing the above article I have been 
agreeably surprised by the perusal of a " Protest against 
the report of the New-York Typographical Society," 
signed " on behalf of the minority" by two of the dissen- 
tient members. They say that they think the commit- 
tee overstepped its duty in " reviewing the character, 
impugning the motives and levelling their philipica 
against the person through whom the communication 
was made." And they add : 

"We are unable to perceive any " insolence" in bd- 
ing respectfully addressed either on the subject of edu- 
cation or industry : because in common with a large 
toortion of our fellow-citizens, we believe that the bene- 
fits of education ought to be more extensively diffused, 
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i^nd that the present system is susceptible of improre* 
ment, though we do not say that it is a propei: subjeel 
for discussion in our corporate capacity." 

Nor did I err in imagining, that there were those 
among the society who disapproved the temper of the 
communication. The protest says : 

^*The general character of the Report y^e deem 
kighly exceptionable; because if the Society were 
averse to co-operating with that Association, either from 
principle or expediency, or thought it altogether io^- 
proper to interfere in the matter ; it was easy tp comr 
municate that determination in a calm and dignified 
manner ; which would, we think, have been n^ore cre- 
ditable to us as a society and as men." 

It is thus that intemperate zeal commonly produces i^ 
generous reaction, and defeats even at the time, its own 
object. R. D. O. 

SUPPLEMENT. 

Containing a Plan of the Association alluded to in theforegoiing 

Communication. 

ASSOCIATION for the protection of Industry, and for the 
Promotion of National Education. 

Objects of the Association. Because industry is at present 
unprotected, oppressed, despised and indirectly depriyed of its 
just reward : and because there is in this republic no system of 
education befitting a republic ; none which secures the equal 
maintenance, protection and instruction of youth — of the chilarei| 
of the poor man as of the rich ; none which is at once free from 
sectarian and clerical influences, and from aristocratical distinc- 
tions ; none which is calculated to induce in the rising generation 
those habits of industry, those principles of sound morality, 
those feelings of brotherly love,together with those solid intellec- 
tual acquirements, which are necessary to secure to all the fair 
exercise of those equal political rights set forth in the institu- 
tions of the land. 

Character of the Association. It shall be such as to exclude 
no honest man. All who sign their names as members shall be 
considered as haying thereby expressed *^ their intention to 

ASSIST IN DEFENDING THE RIGHTS AND PROMOTING THE INTE- 
RESTS OF THE PEOPLE, AND IN CARRYING THROUGH THE StATB 

Legislatures a system of Equal Republican Education." 

Although such an Association may expect to find the true 
friends of equal justice and popular instruction chiefly among the 
industrious classes, and may therefore reasonably be distrustful 
of others, it will not prejudge nor exclude any man, be his class 
what it may. 
It will not meddle with speculatiye opinions ; neither with reli* 
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irion, nor with irreligion. Thege are matten between each mtn 
and hk own conscience. He who has faith, let him haye it to bim*' 
■elf ; he who is religiousjet him be religious in his closet when the 
door is shut; but not in public ; not in an Association whose 
object is to discuss and reform temporal concerns. Plans for 
this world and hopes of another are two distinct things, that had 
better be kept separate; for men may agree about the one« 
while they will probably quarrel about the other. 

State religion and moneyed ascendency have done much 
harm to the people in every age and in every nation. It bo» 
hoves an Association, therefore, which has in view the benefit 
of the people||to watch the political movements of the clergy 
and the rich. ^If the clergy, forgetting that they profess to be 
the servants of one whose kingdom is not of this world, inter- 
meddle with temporal matters, a popular Association ought to 
thwart all such mischievous and unrepublican intermeddling. If 
the rich, presuming on their riches, attempt to carry measures /or 
themselves tuid against the laboring classes, a popular Association 
ought to thwart all such mischievous and unrepublican attempts. 
But, though it be hard for a richman,or for a clergyman, honestly 
to espouse the cause of the people against moneyed and clerical 
oppression, the Association will exclude neither. Let them join 
it, if they see fit. Let both speak if they will. If they speak 
well and advise aright, the people will be the gainers. If other- 
wise, the people are neither blind nor asleep ; their eyes are open 
and their tongues aro free. They can judge what is said, and 
they can reply to it. 

The character of the Association, then, is not exclusive and not 
sectarian. It is national. 

Means by which the Association may attain its object. By 
procuring and publishing information as to the actual condition 
of the working classes, and the actual remuneration for industry. 
By investigating the causes which depress industry and produce 
crime and suffering ; and the measures which protect and favor 
industry, and which check oppression and vice. 

By procuring information as to the state of public schools, as 
to the influence which rules them, and as to the value of the 
instruction '^they impart. By considering the practical means 
which are in the hands of the people to establish, through their 
representatives, a State System of Education. 

By printing and circulating tracts, calculated to give infor- 
mation to the people on these important subjects. 

By corresponding regularly with similar societies in other 
towns and cities. 

And generally by watching over the great interests of the 
people — a most necessary and most neglected duty — and by 
noting and proclaiming the influence, and opposing tike success, 
of every measure that tends to injure or oppress them. 

To unite, then, with a view to enquiry ; to enquire with a view 
to remedy ; and to remedy through the means placed in the 
hands of a self-governing people by the noble institutions of their 
conntiy, be the objects of the members of this Association. 
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Good Seuse, or naturaljdeas opposed to supetnaturaJ, 

by Baron D'Holbach, • . • • • • *^^* 

Shelley's Queen Mab, a Philosophical Poem, • ^) oi 

Tew Days in Athens, by Frances. Wright, w» addi- 

tional chapters, - • • * , ' j a ao 

Prances Wright's Lectures, complete in 1 vol. new ed. u o» 
Moral Physiology, or a short and plain Treatise on 

the Population Question, by R. D. Owen, 
(Several other works on the same subject.) 
Bachelor and Owen's Discussion on the Existence of 

God, and the Authenticity of the Bible, 2 vols. 1 25 

The Spiritual Mustard Pot, . * : A - ' t? - 
The Diegesis, being a Discovery <if/^® .^^jg"^', M'l 
% decices, and Early History of Christianity, by the ^ 

Rev. Robert Taylor, . ••.,.'., n ^n 

Kneeland's Review of the Evidences of Christianity, 50 
Vice Unmasked, an Essay on the Immoral Inttuence 

of Wealth, 

Ecce Homo I • • . ' 

Voltaire's Philosophical Dictionary, 
Paine's Political Works,new ed. per vol. 
Paine's Theological Works, 2 vols. ea. . 
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Paine's Age-of Reason, 8vo. with likeness, . 
Popular Tracts, edited by R. D. Owen, m 1 vol 

pages for one cent, , . • « 1 50 

The Bible ofReason, 2 vols. • ^ • ., ' ' , o 75 
Discussion on the Authenticity of the Bible, . q 37 

Yolnev's Ruins, . • • . * , V» t> ^ u* 
'i he Comet, containing Discourses by.the Rev. Robt. 

Taylor, and by the Lady of the Isis, &c. 2 vols. 4 00 
The Apocryphal Hew Testament, being .\he Gospels, 

Epistks, &c. rejected by the Council of Nice, 75 
phUosophical Library, (published monthly) per No. 35 
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/Owen's View of Public Discussion, with the opening 

speech and reply to the Rev. Alex. Campbell, 
Treatise on Blasphemy, Law of Libel, Liberty of the 

Press, &c. by Thomas Cooper, 
National Hymns, for the use of those who are slaves 
to no sect, • • • • * 

Condorcet on the Mind, • • • • . 

Voltaire's Candid, • • 

Eternity of the Universe, by Toulmm, 
Revolt of ihe Bees, . . • • 

Reproof of Bi|Jus, . . _• ' ." 

The Speculative Dictionary, by J. B. Smith, 
Catechism of General Knowledge, . 
Hume's Essays on the Human Understanding, &c. 
Voltaire's Tragedies, &c. (French) 
Voltaire's Philosophical Dictionary, (French) com- 
plete, 14 vols. .- . • • 
do. ^o. (English) 6 vols. 
Fabrication of the Pentateuch^ proved by Anachron- 
isms, &Ci. by Dr. Cooper, . . ' . 
Modern Materialism, by Dr. Knowlton, . 
Two Remarkable Lectures, by do. . . - 
Thoughts on Religion, .... 

Dialogue between Epictetus and* his Son, 
An Address on the Influence of the Clerical Profes- 
sion, by R. D. Owen, . • . • 
Zetetic Sermon, with Rules for Christians, one cent 

per copy, or per hundred, . • 

Third General Epistle of Peter, 
Discourse On the word God, &c. by the Lady of the 
Isis, . . . ... 

Discourse on Life and Death, by the Lady of the 
Rotunda, • . • • • • 

Charactet of the Christian Mysteries, by Voltaire, 
Jehovah Unveiled, or Character of the Jewish Deity, 
Letter to Professor Silliman, by Dr. Cooper, 
God of the Jews, &c. with plate, • . 
Fashion and Law, by A. Gilbert, 
Catechism for Sabbath Schobls, per dz. 
Frances Wright^ Lectures, separately, in pamphlets, 
each • . -. • • • • 

Sir Isaac Newton's Infidelity, 
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A Lecture on Mysterious Religious Emotionsi . .0 10 

Cobbeti's History of the Reformation, Cottage Eco- 
nomy, Advice to Young Men, French and English 
Grammars, &c. &c. • • • • 

Jefferson's Works, 4 vols. Svo. • • . 6 60 

LawTence's Lectures' on Physiology, Zoology, and the 

JN^atural History of Man, • . ' . X 50 

Byron's Poetical Works, complete, » . 2 50 

Writings of Frederick the Great of Prussia, (French) 

14 vols. . . • • . « 5 25 

Palmer's Principles of Nature, or a Developement of 
the Moral Causes of Happiness and Miseryamong 
the Human Species, 

Orthodox Bubbles, 

Doubts of Infidels, 

Exposition of Calvinism, by Dr. Cooper, 

Correspondent,' 5 vols. 

Talleyrand's Letter to Pope Pius YII. 

A Discourse on Faith, by (he Lady of the Isis, . 

The Free Enquirer, published weekly, per annum, 

The Yahoo, the severest Satire on the Christian ReU' 
gion ever published y • . . • 

A Tract on Religion, 

Syntagma, by the Rev. Robert Taylor — ^Part I. II, and 
and HI. — each • . . 

Gibbon's Decline and Fall, 4 vols. ... 
do. Miscellaneous Works, 5 vols. 

Boulanger's Christianity Unveiled, 

An Address on the Hopes and Destinies of the Hu- 
man Species, by R. D. Owen, 

The Koran, by Mahommed, 2 vols. 

Life of Jefferson, . • . • • ^ 

The Emigrant, u Poem, 

A Review of 40 of the most prominent Christians, by 
N. Very, . . • • . ^ , . 

Useful Knowledge for the Producers of Wealth, 

Address to the Working Men of New England, by S. 
Luther, • • . . 

The Mode of Protecting Domestic Industry, by C« 
Rosevelt, . . . . . . 

A Vindication of the Rights of Woman, by Mary Wol- 
stoncraft, new edition .... 
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iSystem of Nature, hy Baron D'Holbacb, abridged, 25 

Carlile's Address to Men of Science, • • 25 

MaidofMidian, a Tragedy, • • ' • • 12 

Fourth Discourse of the Lad/ of the Isis, • 6 

Demurrer, by Thomas Herttell, • . • 50 

Rights of Man tp Property, by Thomas Skidmore, 1 2$ 

The Scripturian Creed, . • • • 13 

Campbell Refuted, • . . . . 12 

Oration on Faine's Birth-Day, . . « 12 

Essays on Public Educ&lion, • • .- 6 

Considerations for Young Men, . • . 6 

To any Member of Congress, (on Prayers,) - . 6 

Character of the Bible, ' .... 02 

Christians' Creed, . * .. . . . 2 

St. Peter's Holiday, . . . . . 2 

Free Enquirer's Prayer, . , . . 6 

Likeness of Voltaire, • • . . . 12 

do. of Palmer, () 12 

do. of Paine, full length, handsomely coloured ^ 60 

Spurzheim's Phrenology, .... 3 30 

do. Physiognomy, .... 3 50 

do. Anatomy, of the Brain, • . 3 50 

do. On Insanity, . .. . . 2 00 

do. Education, . , , . 75 

do. Answer to' Gordon, . • • 63 

do. Natural Laws, .... 37 

do. Outlines of Phrenology, . . 37 

do. Busts, illustrative of the Science, . 50 

Miss Edgeworth on Practical Education, . 1 00 

Jttsl Published, 

Rights of Conscience Defended, &c. by Thos. Herttell, IS 

The System of Nature, attributed to Mirabeau, but written 
by D'Holbach, is ready for the Press, and will soon be pub- 
Ii;!}hed in the Philosophical Library. 

0:5» All ** Liberal Works," not named, in the above Cata- 
logue, procured to order, on the terms of their respective pub- 
lishers. 
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